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N an article in this Magazine for 

March, 1890, on the ‘* Restored Head of 
Iris in the Parthcson Frieze,” an account 
was given of the successful excavations 
carried on by the Greek government on 
the Acropolis of Athens a few years ago. 
It was there stated that, with the excep- 
tion of two ancient works of art, all the 
remains found at that time belonged to 
the period preceding the destruction of 
the ancient city of Athens by the Per- 
sians under Xerxes, and tlius all were 
earlier in date than the year 480 B.C. 
The two works of art which formed this 
exception were found near the surface, 
where they must have been buried at a 
much later period, both of them dis- 
tinctly later than the Persian invasion. 
The one was the fragment of relief from 
the Parthenon frieze representing the 
head of Iris, published in that article; 


a eaeneemenerl 


the other is a bass-relief representing 
Athene (or Minerva) leaning on her 
F lance before a pillar or slab, which is 
4 reproduced in the frontispiece to this 
4 number. 
4 This marble slab is comparatively 
Ls small in dimensions. It is about one 


foot nine inches high by one foot one 
inch in width. 
preservation, and though of modest ap- 
pearance, as far as the size and the mani- 





fest elaborateness ave concerned, it is one 
Fe of exceptional interest, and presents many 
problems. M. Kavvadias, the Greek Di- 
rector of Excavations, in the first notice in 
the official gazette, or Deltion, pointed to 


¥ the expression of melancholy in the atti 
4 tude and expression of the figure; while 
‘ Mr. E. A. Gardner, in an early notice of 
& this work in the Journal of Hellenic 
“a, Studies, considers it ‘‘a very beautiful 


work, of which the significance is, and is 
likely to remain, an unsolved problem.” 
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I venture to believe that the problem 
which at first seemed so difficult of so- 
lution can now be approached with no 
ill-founded hope of satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

There are really three main questions 
which present themselves to the archzeol- 
ogist studying this work. The first is, 
To what period and what school may the 
work be ascribed? The second is, What 
type of Athene is here represented? And 
the third is, What is the meaning and 
significance of Athene in this peculiar 
attitude and situation, and what purpose 
did this slab serve ? 

I believe that all archzologists will be 
agreed, when they consider not only the 
place where the monument was found, 
but also the numerous reliefs which have 
been discovered, especially within recent 
years, in Attica, that the work must be 
ascribed to the Attie school. We really 
only meet with difficulty when we at- 
tempt to assign an accurate date. For 
it must be evident to even those who are 
not specialists in the study of such monu- 
ments that there is a certain dualism or 
incongruity in the treatment of this fig- 
ure. This incongruity is to be found in 
the elements of freedom, skill in model- 
ling and in composition, on the one 
hand, as contrasted with a certain archaic 
severity and awkwardness in composition 
and execution on the other. The sever- 
ity, conventionality, and awkwardness 
point to the archaie period, which. reach- 
es, roughly speaking, from the earliest 
antiquity of Greek art down to the year 
460 B.c.; the freedom and grace in com- 
position and execution point to the period 
when Greek art was emancipated com- 
pletely from its archaic trammels by Phid- 
ias, after the year 460 B.c. Awkwardness 
and conventionality are mainly to be 
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found in this figure in the lower portion, 
from the waist downwards, freedom and 
grace in the upper part of the figure, 
above the waist. 
sider this lower portion, we must be 
struck, in the first place, with the dis- 
crepancy of its character as compared 
with the successful rendering of a definite 
sentiment in the pose and composition of 
the figure as a whole. With merely this 
lower portion of the figure to judge from, 
we should have expected a more conven- 
tional treatment in the upper portion: a 
head placed straight between the shoul- 
ders, and harder and severer lines in the 
folding of the drapery. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the artist has succeeded, by 
the gentle inclination of the head, by the 
attitude of leaning upon the spear, by the 
very lines suggested by the lofty helmet, 
in expressing a delicate and subdued 
sentiment which we are wont to associate 
only with later works of Greek art. So 
also the artist has succeeded in this very 
low relief in conveying with freedom and 
without suggestion of constraint a deli- 
cate turn of the upper part of the body 
about the shoulders, so that the figure is 
not completely in full face as regards the 
torso, and presents a very subtle system 
But when he comes 
to the lower portion of the figure, about 
the hips, he cannot succeed in carrying 
on the suggestion of this delicate turn of 
the body, and the semblance of round- 
ness is destroyed by the manifest appear- 
ance of flatness. So too he succeeds with 
remarkable skill, considering this flat- 
ness of relief, in suggesting the elaborate 
turn, from the shoulder downwards, of 
the arm which rests upon her hip; yet 
immediately below the waist, where the 
wrist and hand must continue to suggest 
the delicate turn of the whole arm, he ap- 
pears to fail signally in a somewhat clum- 
sy treatment of the wrist and of the hand. 
Finally, when we come to the modelling 
of the drapery, the discrepancy at once 
becomes patent between the varied flow of 
line so successfully indicating the texture 
of the garment and its delicate sensitive- 
ness (if I may use such a word) in vary- 
ing and accentuating the part of the body 
above the waist, and the unresponsive 
folds below the waist. These lower folds, 
again, in their regularity and parallel 
lines, point to the conventionalism which 
is universal in the works of the archaic 
period. 


of foreshortening. 


When we merely con-— 


iver since archzoloyists have realized 
that in the period of decline of Greek art, 
in the first century B.c., there was a kind 
of revival and conscious attempt at repro- 
ducing the spirit of the great by-gone age 
of Hellas—in short, a kind of renaissance 
—many works which had formerly been 
ascribed to the archaic period were recog- 
nized as being the productions of this late 
revival of archaic art. The artists and 
copyists of this period, chiefly living in 
Rome or working for the Roman market, 
consciously strove to reproduce in spirit 
and in form the works belonging to the 
earlier periods, even attempting to repro- 
duce the very imperfections and conven- 
tionalisms of this early art. This attempt 
and this spirit correspond in a great de- 
gree to a wave of artistic effort which in 
our century we have been witnessing in 
Germany and in England. In Germany 
these artists were called the ‘‘ Nazarene 
School”; in England they are called Pre- 
Raphaelites. Both allow themselves to 
be inspired by the quaint spirit of Italian 
art before Raphael, and the manifestations 
of this severer tone in what might be eall- 
ed imperfections of technique. As regards 
works of Greek sculpture, the tendency 
has been to consider as archaistic, in con- 
tradistinction to archaic, all those works 
which, though in their general composi- 
tion, in modelling of the nude and in treat- 
ment of drapery, corresponded to early 
archaic works, betrayed their origin in a 
later date by the involuntary intrusion 
of freedom and advanced technical skill 
in some portion of the work. Thus 
wherever one finds a certain dualism 
and discrepancy in any given work with 
regard to the points I have been describ- 
ing, the tendency would be to consider 
such a work as belonging to this late so- 
called archaistie period. But there is one 
important point which must never be for- 
gotten, namely, that in the so-called Pe- 
riod of Transition (from 500 to 460 B.c.), 
when art as a whole and the individual 
artists were in the act of freeing them- 
selves from the archaic trammels, and of 
claiming their birthright to complete free- 
dom of artistic rendering—that in this 
period, which immediately precedes the 
great efforts of Phidias, the same dualism 
oceurs. It is here that the most patient 
and minute special study is required to 
distinguish the works of the late archa- 
istic schools from those belonging to the 
early period of transition. Yet a com- 
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TEMPLE OF ‘‘ NIKE APTEROS,” ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


parison of such works side by side may 
in many the 
marked difference that obtains between 
them; and this relief of Athene is one of 
the best instances in which the dualism 
we have dwelt upon clearly points to the 
genuine work of the fifth century B.c., 
and differs fundamentally from the pe- 
culiarities to be noted in the works of the 
Greco-Roman period. As a work of the 
fifth century B.c., however, it cannot cer- 
tainly be placed earlier than the year 470. 
On the other hand, owing to the introduc- 
tion of a certain sentiment or pathos in 
the attitude of the figure, which sentiment, 
it has been supposed, is foreign to the art 
of the great period of Phidias and Polye- 
leitos, the work has been ascribed by some 
to the very close of the fifth century, and 
even to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. When we have answered the 
question as to the meaning and destina- 
tion of this work, we shall see that there 
is no reason for placing the relief so late 
on account of the introduction of senti- 
ment. So far, I would fix its date, as re- 


instances at once show 


gards the character of the work itself, 
between the years 470 and 450 B.c.—a 
period in which, owing to the emanci- 
pating efforts not only of sculptors like 
Phidias, but also to the important in- 
fluence of his older contemporary the 
painter Polygnotos, free and naturalistic 
art had begun to introduce itself; while, 
on the other hand, the severer spirit of 
the older artists had not completely died 
away and lost its predominance. But if 
we consider the more human side, name- 
ly, the question of the sculptor who made 


it, I should be inclined to ascribe this 
work to an artist (of which there were 
many at Athens) who may well have 


lived down to the last decades of the tifth 
century, but whose early training and 
traditions were formed by an artist of 
the older and severer school. In the 
work of such an artist there would be 
the traces of both periods of art mingled 
with one another, and even though this 
individual work might have been made 
in the year 430 B.c., the artist may have 
learned his craft from old-school teachers 
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CARYATID PORCH OF THE ERECHTHEUM, ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


like Hegias or Kalamis about the year 
460, or even 470, B.c. And, finally, we 
must not forget, when dealing with such 
a specimen of the minor arts, the influ- 
ence of some well-known type of Athene 
which the seulptor had before him or in 
his mind when he executed this more 
modest commission. That the sculptors 
of such reliefs, when they had to carve 
an Athene, were thus influenced by the 
well-known types, the sacred temple stat- 
ues by great artists, is fully established 
by facts. And thus the sculptor of this 
relief may, in the second half of the fifth 
century B.c., have been influenced by a 
temple statue representing Athene which 
belonged to an earlier period, and mani- 
fested in its modelling the characteristics 
of more archaic art. In fact, the awk- 
wardness of pose as regards the lower 
portion of the figure, the modelling of 
which recalls the more conventional tem- 
ple statues of earlier dates, seems to arise 
from the attempt—not quite successful 

of putting such a severe type of temple 
statue into this new, definite, and expres- 
sive pose. I could adduce several other 


instances of reliefs the peculiarities of 
which can only be explained by the at- 
tempted adaptation of an earlier temple 
statue to a new situation or scene. 

To sum up, then, the relief might either 
have been produced in the years between 
470 and 450 B.c.—though, in spite of what 
I shall have to say, the introduction of 
the sentiment seems to me to militate 
against so early a date—or it would be 
the work of an artist who, twenty years 
of age in 470 B.c., would be seventy years 
of age in 420 B.c., and who, with the 
more archaic traditions of his earlier 
training, might have made this relief at a 
later period of his life; or, finally (and 
this stands well with the previous supposi- 
tions), the work is some years subsequent 
to the year 450 B.c. (not later than 420 
B.C.), and the artist was influenced by a 
sacred statue of Athene which belonged 
to an earlier period, and had distinct 
traces of archaism in its modelling. The 
influence of such an earlier type com- 
mends itself more and more as we study 
other similar reliefs representing Athene. 

I may at once say that the type to 
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which this Athene belongs is not that of 
the Athene Parthenos, the famous gold 
and ivory statue which Phidias made in 
the Parthenon; nor is it the type of 
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Promachos, who guards her own city 
against the foes. The type seems to me 
rather that youthful side and conception 
of Athene which more and more succeed 





MARBLE RELIEF OF ATHENE-NIKE, END OF FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 





In Lansdowne House, London. 


Athene Promachos, the colossal bronze 
statue on the Acropolis by that artist. 
The prototype of the Athene in our relief 
seems to me to be a sacred temple statue 
of a somewhat earlier date, and one which 
does not represent Athene distinctly as 
either the virgin goddess Parthenos, or 
the markedly warlike character of Athene 





ed in establishing itself until it became a 
separate divinity under the name of Niké, 
or Victory. But at Athens, before Vic- 
tory had thus become a separate divinity, 
she existed and was worshipped as one 
peculiar aspect of the goddess Athene, 
under the name Athene-Niké, and to her 
a temple and a statue were erected imme- 
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diately after the Persian war, in the time 
of Cimon, the predecessor of Pericles. 
This temple may with the greatest proba- 
bility be identified in the beautiful small 
edifice commonly known as the Temple 
of Nike Apteros, which stands on the 
very brow of the Acropolis; and a statue 
to this goddess erected in the time of Ci- 
mon would, I hold, correspond in all 
probability to the type of Athene as ren- 
dered in our relief, standing erect, with- 
out the definite action marked by the 
attitude of our figure. An interesting 
counterpart to this rendering of Athene- 
Nike is that of another Attic relief in 
Lansdowne House, London, representing 
Athene-Nike holding her helmet before 
her in her hand, and here published for 
the first time. The sculptor of this Attic 
relief hagchosen a different model for 
his figure. He has been distinctly influ- 
enced by the works of Phidiac art. The 
drapery of this figure is free from any 
touch of earlier conventionality or sever- 
ity; in fact, in the folding and general 
arrangement it corresponds completely 
to that of the maidens on the frieze of 
the Parthenon, and in drapery and head- 
dress and type of head its nearest analo- 
gies are to be found in these maidens 
and in the Caryatides of the Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis. This relief will well 
illustrate what the minor sculptors, im- 
mediately influenced by the work of Phid- 
ias at Athens, did when they were com- 
missioned to make such a relief, and at 
the same time it distinctly shows how the 
sculptor of our Athene-Nike was influ- 
enced by the earlier type, which we may 
be justified in considering to have been 
established in the time of Cimon. But 
though our sculptor may thus have been 
influenced by an earlier type, he certain- 
ly marks a great advance in the freedom 
with which he has adapted the older fig- 
ure to the expression of a new and defi- 
nite meaning, which makes this almost 
a unique work in the history of Greek 
art. <A still further and later modifica- 
tion and derivative of the earlier proto- 
type may be found in a statue the exact 
position of which in the history of art 
has always been a puzzle. It is the 
celebrated Pallas of Velletri, now in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris, of which the co- 
lossal bust at Munich, from the Villa Al- 
bani, gives a more perfect rendering as 
regards the most striking head. The 
statue and the bust are probably copies 
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of a fourth-century original, yet I have al- 
ways felt that in some of their character- 
istics of grandeur mingled with grace 
they pointed to some Attic influence of 
the fifth century B.c.; and our relief of 
Athene-Nike, by means of a comparison 
of the two heads, well serves to illustrate 
the earlier Attic influence in the form of 
this beautiful type of the so-called Velle- 
tri Pallas. But it is interesting to see 
what the fourth-century artist has put 
into his figure in contradistinetion to the 
situation on our relief. For though in 
the statue and in the bust there are no 
accessories, such as the slab, and the lance 
upon which our Athene is leaning, to in- 
dicate a definite and individual situation 
as a motive to the drooping head, the ar- 
tist of the Velletri Pallas still gives a 
delicate forward inclination to his head, 
which now serves him to express one of 
the leading features of the virgin goddess 
Athene, namely, the thoughtfulness of 
the Goddess of Wisdom. For here in 
this statue, standing erect in solemn maj- 
esty, the inclination of the head is not 
indicative of mourning or sorrow, but it 
gives to the whole work a pensive ex- 
pression, and accentuates as the central 
point of importance and interest in the 
statue, to which the eye of the spectator 
is forcibly led by the whole composition 
of the work, the brow of this youthful 
goddess. And it is one of the many 
great achievements of the genius of Greek 
art that it should have been able to mani- 
fest the solemn and dignified characteris- 
tics of thoughtfulness without in any 
way impairing the charm of maidenly 
youthfulness, which two elements are the 
component features of the goddess Athene. 
But this great subtlety of individualiza- 
tion is more characteristic of the fourth 
century B.C. than of the more monuntent- 
al character of breadth which marks the 
works of the fifth century B.c. And in 
our relief the sentiment is only justified 
by the definite situation and by the desti- 
nation of the slab itself. 

The meaning of this figure. and the 
purpose which the slab served appear to 
me evident. The solemn restful attitude 
of the figure, with drooping head and 
down-cast eyes, leaning upon her spear, 
the point of which rests against and 
touches a square piece of marble upon 
which she is gazing, is manifestly a sign 
of mourning. The square stone in front 


of her is not a pillar, or it would have 
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HEAD OF ‘‘ PALLAS 


had some finish or 
such as the Atl 
has before her. 


ornament on the top, 
1ene holding the helmet 
It is a square sepulchral 
Slab, the thin side of Which faces us. 
whereas the broad front faces the god- 


dess. She is thus gazing upon that side 
upon 


which the account of the grave 
which the Stone cove Who- 
ever has seen these sepulchral slabs 
Standing side by side along the sacred 
road where the Greeks buried their dead, 
will recognize this as the ele; 


ar rendering 
of the side view. I must, moreover, at 


rs IS given. 





OF VELLETRI,” FROM THE 


COLOSSAL BUST AT MUNICH, 


tach some importance to 
minute point, and that 
of the goddess is inverted 
doubt that the point 
whereas the finger 
resting upon the 
I know of no pe 


an apparently 
is that the spear 
. For there is no 
is upon the ground. 
of her left hand is 
blunt end of the spear. 
‘ssage in Greek authors 
definitely recording the fact that the in 

version of a spear was a sign of mourn 

ing; yet we certainly know that the in 

version especially of the torch with ref 
erence to the chthonic deities of the low- 


er world was a mark of mourning. In 
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Roman times Virgil, the most archzo- 
logical of Latin authors, in the account 
of the burial of Pallas, describes ‘‘ the sad 
phalanx following the Trojans, Tyrrhe- 
nians and Areadians with inverted arms”: 
“ Tum maesta phalanx Teucrique sequuntur, 
Tyrrhenique omnes et versis Arcades armis.”’ 


And Tacitus, in his account of the burial 
of Germanicus, tells us of their reversing 
the standards and fasces. The custom 
has even survived in modern military 
burials; and it is interesting to note that 
our custom may go back thousands of 
years to a ceremony which would refer 
to the pagan deities of the lower world. 
But I should think that the marked atti- 
tude of sorrow, the more marked even 
from the contrast between the upper and 
lower parts of the figure, would in itself 
be enough to confirm this interpretation. 
A consideration of the use to which this 
slab was put,makes this meaning all the 
more imperative. 

From its dimensions the slab could not 
have served as a sepulchral slab, such as 
surmounted Greek graves. These are in- 
variably larger and of different shape. 
Nor can it be a part of an architectural 
decoration. It really corresponds to a 
class of ancient reliefs—a great number 
with the figure of Athene upon them— 
found at Athens, which are the sculp- 
tured ornamentations and headings to 
public inscriptions regarding some de- 
cree, treaty, or public record. Athene is 
then represented as personifying the Attic 
people, and she stands with lance and 
shield (the type generally borrowed from 
the Athene Parthenos), with the personi- 
fication of the other people with whom 
the treaty is made opposite to her, or 
sometimes a personification of the Attic 
Demos or people itself. Now among 
the inscriptions found in Attica, and at 
Athens itself, there are a large number 
which make public record of the valor of 
citizens who had fallen in battle. Their 
names were recorded, as Thucydides says 
in the speech of Pericles, on stone slabs 
as a public recognition of their bravery. 
The burial of the dead and the finding of 
their remains was a matter of great im- 
portance to the Greeks, and it was a sol- 
emn ceremony after a battle to find the 
dead and to give them a decent burial. 
On the grave itself there may have been 
some account of their death; but at 
home also their names were to be in- 


scribed to stimulate their countrymen to 
emulation. Of all the uses to which our 
relief could be put, from its mere shape 
and form, this is the most probable, in 
fact, the only one I can conceive of; and 
from its nature and the artistic treatment 
of the subject, it certainly seems to me 
the most likely destination of this work: 
to have headed an inscription containing 
the names of those who had fallen in bat- 
tle, which record was placed in some pub- 
lic spot in Athens or on the Acropolis. 
Our Athene-Nike would then be standing 
in the attitude of mourning, with reversed 
spear, gazing down upon the tombstone 
which surmounts the grave of her brave 
sons. And bearing this destination of 
the marble relief in mind, the sentiment 
expressed in the figure of Athene is not 
the outcome of the subjective sentiment 
of the artist who carved the work, or of 
the general spirit of the age, as is the case 
in works of the fourth century B.c. The 
situation in which Athene is here render- 
ed is a definite and exceptional one in or- 
der to convey a definite and individual 
story. And the expression of such senti- 
ment need in no way lead us to ascribe 
to the work a later date than the one sug- 
gested. Works of sculpture, moreover, 
referring to the dead are throughout the 
first works in the history of Greek art by 
means of which sentiment is expressed 
in sculpture. The function and impor- 
tance of sepulchral monuments in thus 
bridging over the step between the lofty 
idealistic art of the fifth century and the 
more naturalistic art of the fourth century 
B.C., Which gives immediate expression to 
human sentiment and moods, form an in- 
teresting chapter in the development of 
Greek art. 

Our relief would thus tell the story, 
create a sympathetic mood in the specta- 
tor,and sing the praise of those whose 
names would be recorded on the slab 
which it surmounted. It is thus that I 
would call this relief ‘‘ A Funeral Ora- 
tion in Stone”; and though I do not mean 
to say that the inscription which it sur- 
mounted referred immediately to those 
who had fallen in the campaign of 431 
B.C., I still feel that the most perfect coun- 
terpart in literature to this relief in seulp- 
ture is the famous funeral oration of Per- 
icles as recorded by Thucydides. 

As is well known, there exists some 
doubt among scholars as to the authen- 
ticity of the speeches recorded by Thu- 
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cydides in his history. And there can be 
no doubt that the peculiar tricks in the 
style of Thucydides himself manifest 
themselves also in the speeches which he 
puts into the mouths of very different 
people. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that as regards the speeches 
delivered at Athens, Thucydides, living 
there at the time and a full member of 
this deliberative body itself, must have 
heard the speeches there delivered, and 
this more especially applies to the speeches 
of Pericles, for whom he had so great an 
admiration. As Professor Jebb says in 
his admirable essay on the speeches in 
Thucydides (Hellenica, p. 281): ‘* As Thu- 
cydides must have repeatedly heard Peri- 
cles—whom he describes as the first of 
Athenians, most powerful in action and 
in speech—it would be strange if he had 
not endeavored to give at least some traits 
of the eloquence which so uniquely im- 
pressed contemporaries. Pericles is said 
to have left nothing written; but Aristo- 
tle and Plutarch have preserved a few of 
the bold images or striking phrases which 
tradition attributed to him. Several ex- 
amples of such bold imagery occur in the 
Thucydidean speeches of Pericles,” espe- 
cially in the funeral speech, ‘‘and it can 
hardly be doubted that they are phrases 
which have lived in the historian’s mem- 
ory. But the echo is not heard in single 
phrases only. Every reader of the fu- 
neral oration must be aware of a majesty 
in the rhythm of the whole, a certain union 
of impetuous movement with lofty gran- 
deur which Thucydides has given to Peri- 
cles alone. There is a large alloy, doubt- 
less, of rhetorical ornament in the new 
manner of overstrained antithesis; but the 
voice of the Olympian Pericles is not 
wholly lost in it.” 

I would also impress one important 
consideration bearing upon this question, 
and this is the comparatively more per- 
fect verbal memory which in the days 
that knew no printing-press enabled hear- 
ers to remember and to discuss with a 
high degree of accuracy whatever they 
heard, especially when clad in so perfect 
an artistic form. For that the Greeks, 
even before the establishment of schools 
of formal rhetoric by the sophists, regard- 
ed their speeches as works of art cannoi 
be doubted. And when we consider the 
main construction of the funeral oration 
of Pericles, we cannot fail to be impressed 
by the succinct plan of its exposition. He 
Von, LXXXV.—™o. 505.—2 
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begins with a few introductory remarks 
of simple explanation, and then turns to 
a general eulogy of Athens as contrasted 


with her enemy Sparta. It is clear to 
him that at this moment he must act upon 
the feelings of his fellow-countrymen to 
cheer them out of the possible depression 
which the late events might readily pro- 
duce. He wishes to give them self-con- 
fidence, and at the same time he makes 
this a praise of culture and higher civili- 
zation which belong to the Athenian 
people as a brilliant torch, handed on 
through ages, to shed its light even upon 
the peoples of our day. And from this 
general eulogy, using it as a wonderful 
transition, he passes on to the more defi- 
nite purpose of his oration, and shows 
what a great sacrifice those make who 
give up their lives, which were set in 
such brilliant and joyous surroundings. 
But, on the other hand, he shows how great 
the duty is and how bright the glory to 
surrender one’s life for the preservation 
of such a national home. And he then 
turns to draw the moral for those who 
survive, which is really the central aim of 
the whole speech. Finally, turning to 
the surviving relatives, he addresses a few 
weighty words of condolence to them, and 
with a short, dignified ending he turns 
their minds back to the reality of the life 
which is before them, with its tasks, and 
dissolves the enervating influence of his 
rhetorical art. This makes this speech 
such a great moral piece of oratory. He 
will not encourage sweet and useless self- 
pity. The oration is such as not simply 
to work upon the emotions of his audience 
and to fill them with the inebriating fumes 
of passionate eloquence; but it is imbued 
with the supreme virtue of Hellenic life, 
moderation; and he thus strives to turn 
the whole current of his rhetorical pow- 
er into the channels of a vigorous and 
healthy national life. 

But no transcription can give an esti- 
mate of this oration, and I cannot refrain 
from giving in full the translation of Dr. 
Jowett, which certainly also is an ad- 
equate instance of the English style of 
this scholar: 


FUNERAL ORATION. 

“ Most of those who have spoken here before 
me have commended the law-giver who added 
this oration to our other funeral customs. It 
seemed to,gthem a worthy thing that such an 
honor should be given at their burial to the 
dead who have fallen on the field of battle. 
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But I shonld have preferred that when men’s 
deeds have been brave, they should be honor- 
ed in deed only, and with such an honor as this 
public funeral which you are now witnessing. 
Then the reputation of many would not have 
been imperilled on the eloquence or want of 
eloquence of one, and their virtues believed 
or not as he spoke well or ill. For it is dif- 
ficult to say neither too little nor too much, 
and even moderation is apt not to give the 
impression of truthfulness. The friend of the 
dead who knows the facts is likely to think 
that the words of the speaker fall short of his 
knowledge and of his wishes; another, who 
is not so well informed, when he hears of 
anything which surpasses his own powers, 
will be envious, and will suspect exaggera- 
tion. Mankind are tolerant of the praises of 
others so long as each hearer thinks that he 
can do as well or nearly as well himself; but 
when the speaker rises above him, jealousy 
is aroused, and he begins to be incredulous. 
However, since our ancestors have set the seal 
of their approval upon the practice, I must 
obey, and to the utniost of my power shall en- 
deavor to satisfy the wishes and beliefs of all 
who hear me. 

“TI will speak first of our ancestors, for it is 
right and becoming that now, when we are 
lamenting the dead, a tribute should be paid 
to their memory. There has never been a 
time when they did not inhabit this land, 
which, by their valor, they have handed down 
from generation to generation, and we have 
received from them a free state. But if they 
were worthy of praise, still more were our fa- 
thers who added to their inheritance, and af- 
ter sy a struggle transmitted to us, their 
sons, this great empire. And we ourselves 
assembled here to-day, who are still most of 
us in the vigor of life, have chiefly done the 
work of improvement, and have richly endow- 
ed our city with all things, so that she is suf- 
ficient fer herself both in peace and war. Of 
the military exploits by which our various 
possessions were acquired, or of the energy 
with which we or our fathers drove back the 
tide of war, Hellenic or barbarian, I will not 
speak, for the tale would be long, and is fa- 
miliar to you. But before I praise the dead, 
I should like to point out by what principles 
of action we rose to power, and under what 
institutions and through what manner of life 
our empire became great. For I conceive that 
such thoughts are not unsuited to the occasion, 
and that this numerous assembly of citizens 
and strangers may profitably listen to them. 

“Our form of government does not enter 
into rivalry with the institutions of others. 
We do not copy our neighbors, but are an ex- 
ample to them. It is true that we are called 
a democracy, for the administration is in the 
hands of the many and not of the few. But 
while the law. secures equal justice go all alike 
in their private disputes, the claim of excel- 
lence is also recognized; and when a citizen is 


in any way distinguished, he is preferred to 
the public service, not as a matter of privilege, 
but as the reward of merit. Neither is poverty 
a bar, but a man may benefit his country what- 
ever be the obscurity of his condition. There 
is no exclusiveness in our public life, and in 
our private intercourse we are not suspicious 
of one another, nor angry with our neighbor if 
he does what he likes; we do not put on sour 
looks at him, which, though harmless, are not 
pleasant. While we are thus unconstrained 
in our private intercourse, a spirit of reverence 
pervades our public acts; we are prevented 
from doing wrong by respect for authority and 
for the laws, having an especial regard for 
those which are ordained for the protection of * 
the injured as well as for those unwritten laws 
which bring upon the transgressor of them the 
reprobation of the general sentiment. 

“And we have not forgotten to provide for 
our weary spirits many relaxations from toil; 
we have regular games and sacrifices through- 
out the year; at home the style of our life is 
refined; and the delight which we daily feel 
in all these things helps us to banish melan- 
choly. Because of the greatness of our city 
the fruits of the whole earth flow in upon us, 
so that we enjoy the goods of other countries 
as freely as of our own. 

“Then, again, our military training is in 
many respects superior to that of our adver- 
saries. Our city is thrown open to the world, 
and we never expel a foreigner, or prevent him 
from seeing or learning anything of which the 
secret, if revealed to an enemy, might profit 
him. We rely not upon our management or 
trickery, but upon our own hearts and hands. 
And in the matter of education, whereas they 
from early youth are always undergoing labori- 
ous exercises which are to make them brave, 
we live at ease, and yet are equally ready to 
face the perils which they face. And here is 
the proof. The Lacedemonians come into 
Attica not by themselves, but with their whole 
confederacy following; we go alone into a 
neighbor’s country, and although our oppo- 
nents are fighting for their homes and we on a 
foreign soil, we have seldom any difficulty in 
overcoming them. Our enemies have never 
yet felt our united strength; the care of a 
navy divides our attention, and on land we 
are obliged to send our own citizens every- 
where. But they, if they meet and defeat a 
part of our army, are as proud as if they had 
routed us all, and when defeated they pretend 
to baye been vanquished by us all. 

“Tf, then, we prefer to meet danger with a 
light heart but without laborious training, 
and with a courage which is gained by habit 
and not enforced by law, are we not greatly 
the gainers ?—since we do not anticipate the 

pain, although, when the hour comes, we can 
be as brave as those who never allow them- 
selves to rest; and thus, too, our city is equal- 
ly admirable in peace and in war. For we 
are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our 
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tastes, and we cultivate the mind without loss 
Wealth we employ not for talk 
and ostentation, but when there is a real use 


of manliness. 


for it. To avow poverty with us is no dis- 
grace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing 
toavoidit. An Athenian citizen does not neg- 
lect the state because he takes care of his own 
household; and even those of us who are en- 
gaged in business have a very fair idea of 
politics. We alone regard a man who takes 
no interest in public affairs not as a harmless 
but as a useless character; and if few of us 
are origisators, we are all sound judges of a 
policy. The great impediment to action is, in 
our opinion, not discussion, but the want of 
that knowledge which is gained by discussion 
preparatory to action. For we have a pecul- 
iar power of thinking before we act and of 
acting too, whereas other men are courageous 
from ignorance, but hesitate upon reflection. 
And they are surely to be esteemed the bravest 
spirits who, haviag the clearest sense both of 
the pains and pleasures of life, do not on that 
account shrink from danger. In doing good, 
again, we are unlike others; we make our 
friends by conferring, not by receiving, favors. 
Now he who confers a favor is the firmer 
friend, because he would fain by kindness keep 
alive the memory of an obligation; but the 
recipient is colder in his feelings, because he 
knows that in requiting another's generosity 
he will not be winning gratitude, but only pay- 
ing a debt. We alone do good to our neigh- 
bors, not wpon a calculation of interest, but 
in the confidence of freedom and in a frank 
and fearless spirit. To sum up: I say that 
Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the 
individual Athenian in his own person seems 
to have the power of adapting himself to the 
most varied forms of action with the utmost 
versatility and grace. This is no passing and 
idle word, but truth and fact; and the asser- 
tion is verified by the position to which these 
qualities have raised the state. For in the 
hour of trial Athens alone among her contem- 
poraries is superior to the report of her. No 
enemy who comes against her is indignant at 
the reverses which he sustains at the hands 
of such a city; no subject complains that his 
masters are unworthy of him. And we shall 
assuredly not be without witnesses; there are 
mighty monuments of our power which will 
make us the wonder of this and of succeeding 
ages; we shall not need the praises of Homer 
or of any other panegyrist, whose poetry may 
please for the moment, although his repre- 
sentation of the facts will not bear the light 
of day. For we have compelled every land 
and every sea to open a path for our valor, 
and have everywhere planted eternal memo- 
rials of our friendship and of our enmity. 
Such is the city for whose sake these men 
nobly fought and died; they could not bear 
the thought that she might be taken from 
them; and every one of us who survives should 
gladly toil on her behalf. 


IN STONE 
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“T have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens 
because I want to show you that we are con- 
tending for a higher prize than those who en- 
joy none of these privileges, and to establish 
by manifest proof the merit of these men whom 
I am now commemorating. Their loftiest 
praise has been already spoken. For in mag- 
nifying the city I have magnified them, and 
men like them, whose virtues made her glori- 
ous. And of how few Hellenes can it be said, 
as of them, that their deeds, when weighed in 
the balance, have been found equal to their 
fame! Methinks that a death such as theirs 
has been gives the true measure of a man’s 
worth; it may be the first revelation of his 
virtues, but is at any rate their final seal. For 
even those who came short in other ways may 
justly plead the valor with which they have 
fought for their country; they have blotted 
out the evil with the good, and have benetit- 
ed the state more by their public services 
than they have injured her by their private 
actions. None of these men were enervated by 
wealth or hesitated to resign the pleasures of 
life; none of them put eff the evil day in the 
hope, natural to poverty, that a man, though 
poor, may one day become rich. But, deeming 
that the punishment of their enemies was 
sweeter than any of these things, and that 
they could fall in no nobler cause, they deter- 
mined at the hazard of their lives to be honor- 
ably avenged, and to leave the rest. They re- 
signed to hope their unknown chance of hap- 
piness; but in the face of death they resolved 
to rely upon themselves alone. And when 
the moment came they were minded to resist 
and suffer, rather than to fly and save their 
lives; they ran away from the word of dishon- 
or, but on the battle-field their feet stood fast, 
and in an instant, at the height of their for- 
tune, they passed away from the scene, not of 
their fear, but of their glory. 

“ Such was the end of these men; they were 
worthy of Athens, and the living need not de- 
sire to have a more heroic spirit, although they 
may pray for a less fatal issue. The value of 
such a spirit is not to be expressed in words, 
Any one can discourse to you forever about 
the advantages of a brave defence, which you 
know already. But instead of listening to 
him I would have you day by day fix your 
eyes upon the greatness of Athens, until you 
become filled with the love of her; and when 
you are impressed by the spectacle of her glo- 
ry, reflect that this empire has been acquired 
by men who knew their duty and had the 
courage to do it, who in the hour of conflict 
had the fear of dishonor always present to 
them, and who, if ever they failed in an en- 
terprise, would not allow their virtues to be 
lost to their country, but freely gave their 
lives to her as the fairest offering which they 
could present at her feast. The sacrifice 
which they collectively made was individually 
repaid to them; for they received again, each 
one for himself, a ; ~*‘se which grows not old, 
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and the noblest of all sepulechres—I speak not 
of that in which their remains are laid, bnt of 
that in which their glory survives, and is pro- 
claimed always and on every fitting occasion 
both in word and deed. For the whole earth 
is the sepulchre of famous men; not only are 
they commemorated by columns and inscrip- 
tions in their own country, but in foreign 
lands there dwells also an unwritten memorial 
of them, graven not on stone, but in the hearts 
of men. Make them your examples, and, es- 
teeming courage to be freedom and freedom to 
be happiness, do not weigh too nicely the per- 
ils of war. The unfortunate who has no hope 
of a change for the better has less reason to 
throw away his life than the prosperous, who, 
if he survive, is always liable to a change for 
the worse, and to whom any accidental fall 
makes the most serious difference. To a man 
of spirit, cowardice and disaster coming to- 
gether are far mors bitter than death striking 
him unperceived at a time when he is full of 
courage and animated by the general hope. 

“Wherefore I do not now commiserate the 
parents of the dead who stand here; I would 
rather comfort them. You know that your 
life has been passed amid manifold vicissi- 
tudes, and that they may be deemed fortunate 
who have gained most honor, whether an hon- 
orable death like theirs or an honorable sor- 
row like yours, and whose days have been so 
ordered that the term of their happiness is 
likewise the term of their life. I know how 
hard it is to make you feel this, when the good 
fortune of others will too often remind you of 
the gladness which once lightened your hearts. 
And sorrow is felt at the want of those bless- 
ings, not which a man never knew, but which 
were a part of his life before they were taken 
from him. Some of you are of an age at which 
they may hope to have other children, and 
they ought to bear their sorrow better; not 
only will the children who may hereafter be 
born make them forget their own lost ones, 
but the city will be doubly a gainer. She will 
not be left desolate, and she will be safer. For 
a man’s counsel cannot have equal weight or 
worth when he alone has no children to risk 
in the general danger. To those of you who 
have passed their prime, I say: ‘Congratulate 
yourselves that you have been happy during 
the greater part of your days ; remember that 
your life of sorrow will not last long, and be 
comforted by the glory of those who are gone. 
For the love of honor alone is ever young; and 
not riches, as some say, but honor is the delight 
of men when they are old and useless.’ 

“To you who are the sons and brothers of 
the departed, I see that the struggle to emu- 
late them will be an arduous one. For all men 
praise the dead, and however pre-eminent your 
virtue may be, haridlly will you be thought, I 
do not say to equal, but even to approach 
them. The living have their rivals and de- 
tractors, but when a man is out of the way 
the honor and good-will which he receives is 


unalloyed. And if Iam to speak of womanly 
virtues to those of you who will henceforth be 
widows, let me sum them up in one short ad- 
monition. To a woman not to show more 
weakness than is natural to her sex is a great 
glory, and not to be talked about for good or 
for evil among men. 

“T have paid the required tribute in obe- 
dience to the law, making use of such fitting 
words as I had. The tribute of deeds has been 
paid in part, for the dead have been honorably 
interred, and it remains only that their chil- 
dren should be maintained at the public charge 
until they are grown up; this is the solid prize 
with which, as with a garland, Athens crowns 
her sons, living and dead, after a struggle like 
theirs. For where the rewards of virtue are 
greatest, there the noblest citizens are enlisted 
in the service of the state. And now when 
you have duly lamented, every one his own 
dead, you may depart.” 


The same spirit which pervades this 
lofty oratory, with its grandeur and its 
simplicity and its moderation, seems to 
have inspired the modest sculptor to carve 
the small relief which surmounted a rec- 
ord giving the names of those who had 
died for their country, and it is in its 
turn an eloquent funeral oration in stone. 

I can, finally, not refrain from pointing 
to an analogy which is as interesting as 
it is significant. I mean the resemblance, 
down to some phrases, between the funer- 
al oration of Pericles and the short yet 
monumentat oration of President Lincoln 
at Gettysburg. And it would well repay 
us if we should dwell upon the compar- 
ison of these words, more lasting than 
bronze, spoken at such critical periods in 
the history of their nation by Pericles 
and by Lincoln. I leave the reader to 
ponder over this comparison, and would 
but add that this speech of Lincoln’s, 
short and modest in form, is yet none 
the less grand and monumental, as is 
the small relief of our Attic sculptor. 


“ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle-field of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that fieid 
as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
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who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what we 
sav here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vaneed, It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, 


JANE 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER III. 


T was many years since Mrs. Field had 
taken any but the most trivial jour- 
neys. Elliot was a hundred and twenty 
miles away. She must goto Boston; then 
cross the city to the other depot, where 


she would take the Elliot train. This 
elderly unsophisticated woman might 


very reasonably have been terrified at the 
idea of taking this journey alone, but she 
was not. She never thought of it. 

The latter half of the road to the Green 
River station lay through an unsettled 
district. There were acres of low birch 
woods and lusty meadow-lands. This 
morning they were covered with a gold- 
green dazzle of leaves. To one looking 
across them, they almost seemed played 
over by little green flowers; now and then 
a young birch-tree stood away from the 
others, and shone by itself like a very 
torch of spring. 

Mrs. Field walked steadily through it. 
She had never paused to take much 
thought of the beauty of nature; to-day a 
tree all alive and twinkling with leaves 
might, for all her notice, have been na- 
ked and stiff with frost. 

She did not seem to walk fast, but her 
long steps carried her over the ground 
well. It was long before train-time when 
she came in sight of the little station with 
its projecting piazza roofs. She entered 
the ladies’ room and bought her ticket, 
then she sat down and waited. There 
were two other women there—middle- 
aged countrywomen in awkward wool 
gowns and flat straw bonnets. with a cer- 
tain repressed excitement in their home- 
ly faces. They were setting their large, 
faithful, cloth-gaitered feet a little outside 
their daily ruts, and going to visit some 
relatives in a neighboring town; they 
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that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the peuple, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


“TELD.* 


WILKINS 


were almost overcome by the unusual- 
ness of it. 

Jane Field was a woman after their 
kind, and the look on their faces had its 
grand multiple in the look on hers. She 
had not only stepped out of her rut, but 
she was going out of sight of it forever. 

She sat there stiff and silent, her two 
feet braced against the floor, ready to lift 
her at the signal of the train, her black 
leather bag grasped firmly in her right 
hand. 

The two women eyed her furtively. 
One nudged the other. ‘‘ Know who that 
is /’ she whispered. But neither of them 
knew. They were from the adjoining 
town, which this railroad served as well 
as Green River. 

Sometimes Mrs. Field looked at them, 
but with no speculation ; the next moment 
she looked in the same way upon the be- 
longings of the little country depot—the 
battered yellow settees, the time-tables, 
the long stove in its tract of littered saw- 
dust, the man’s face in the window of the 
ticket office. 

‘* Dreadful cross-lookin’, ain’t she? 
one of the women whispered in the oth- 
er’s ear. 

Jane heard the whisper, and looked at 
them. The women gave each other vi- 
olent pokes, they reddened and titter- 
ed nervously, then they tried to look out 
of the window with an innocent and ab- 
sent air. But they need not have been 
troubled. Jane, although she heard the 
whisper perfectly, did not connect it with 
herself at all. She never thought much 
about her own appearance; this morning 
she had as little vanity as though she 
were dead. 

When the whistle of the train sounded, 
the women all pushed anxiously out on 
the platform. 
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‘‘ Ts this the train that goes to Boston ?” 
Mrs. Field asked one of the other two. 

‘*T spose so,” she replied, with a recip- 
rocative flutter. ‘‘I’m goin’ to ask so’s to 
be sure. I'm goin’ to Dale.” 

‘*T always ask,” her friend remarked, 
with decision. 

When the train stopped, Mrs. Field in- 
quired of a brakeman. She was hardly 
satisfied with his affirmative answer. 
‘““Are you the conductor?” said she, 
sternly peering. 

The young fellow gave a hurried wave 
of his hand toward the conductor, ‘‘There 
he is, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Field asked him also, then she 
hoisted herself into the car. When she 
had taken her seat, she put the same ques- 
tion to a woman in front of her. 

It was a five hours’ ride to Boston. 
Mrs. Field sat all the while in her 
place with her bag in her lap, and never 
stirred. There was a look of rigid prepa- 
ration about her, as if all her muscles 
were strained for an instant leap. 

Two young girls in the opposite seat 
noticed her and tittered. They had con- 
siderable merriment over her, twisting 
their pretty silly faces, and rolling their 
blue eyes in her direction, and then 
averting them with soft repressed chuc- 
kles. 

Occasionally Mrs. Field looked over at 
them, thought of her Lois, and noted their 
merriment gravely. She never dream- 
ed that they were laughing at her. If 
she had, she would not have considered it 
twice. 

It was four o'clock when Mrs. Field 
arrived in Boston. She had been in the 
city but once before, when she was a 
young girl. Still, she set out with no 
hesitation to walk across the city to the 
depot where she must take the cars for 
Elliot. She could not afford a carriage, 
and she would not trust herself in a street 
ear. She knew her own head and her 
old muscles; she could allow for their 
limitations, and preferred to rely upon 
them. 

Every few steps she stopped and asked 
a question as to her route, listening 
sharply to the reply. Then she went 
straight enough, speeding between the in- 
formers like guide-posts. This old pro- 
vincial threaded the city streets as un- 
appreciatively as she had that morning 
the country one. Once in a while the 
magnificence of some shop window, a 
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dark flash of jet or a flutter of lace on a 
woman’s dress, caught her eye, but she 
did not see it. She had nothing in com- 
mon with anything of that kind; she had 
to do with the primal facts of life. Com- 
ing as she was out of the country quiet, 
she was quite unmoved by the thunder- 
ing rush of the city streets. She might 
have been deaf and blind for all the im- 
pression it made upon her. Her own 
nature had grown so intense that it ap- 
parently had emanations, and surround- 
ed her with an atmosphere of her own 
impenetrable to the world. 

It was nearly five o’clock when she 
reached her station, and the train was 
ready. It was half past five when she 
arrived in Elliot. She got off the train, 
and stalked, as if with a definite object, 
around the depot platform. She did not 
for one second hesitate or falter. She 
went up to a man who was loading some 
trunks on a wagon, and asked him to di- 
rect her to Lawyer Tuxbury’s office. Her 
voice was so abrupt and harsh that the 
man started. 

‘*Cross the track, an’ go up the street 
till you come to it, on the right-hand 
side,” he answered. Then he stared cu- 
riously after her as she went on. 

Lawyer Tuxbury’s small neat sign was 
fastened upon the door of the L of a 
large white house. There was a green 
yard, and some newly started flower beds. 
In one there was a clump of yellow daf- 
fodils. Two yellow-haired little girls 
were playing out in the yard. They 
both stood still, staring with large wary 
blue eyes at Mrs. Field as she came up 
the path. She never glanced toward 
them. 

She stood like a black-draped statue 
before the office door, and knocked. No- 
body answered. 

She knocked again louder. Then a 
voice responded, ‘‘Come in.” Mrs, Field 
turned: the knob carefully, and opened 
the door. It led directly into the room. 
There was a dull oil-cloth carpet, some 
beetling cases of heavy books, a few old 
arm-chairs, and one battered leather easy- 
chair. A great desk stood against the 
farther wall, and a man was seated at it, 
with his back toward the door. He had 
white hair, to which the sunlight coming 
through the west window gave a _ red- 
gold tinge. 

Mrs. Field stood still, just inside the 
door. Apart from anything else, the 
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room itself had a certain awe-inspiring 
quality for her. She had never before 
been in a lawyer's office. She was fully 
possessed with the rural and feminine 
ignorance and holy fear of all legal ap- 
purtenances. From all her traditions, 
this office door should have displayed a 
grinning man or woman trap, which she 
must warily shun. 

She eyed the dusty oil-cloth—the files 
of black books—the chairs—the man at 
the desk, with his gilded white head. He 
wrote on steadily, and never stirred for a 
minute. Then he again sung out, sharp- 
ly, ‘‘ Come in.” 

He was deaf, and had, along with his 
insensibility to sounds, that occasional 
abnormal perception of them which the 
deaf seem sometimes to possess. He often 
heard sounds when none were recogniza- 
ble to other people. 

Now, evidently having perceived no re- 
sult from his first response, he had heard 
this second knock, which did not exist 
except in his own supposition and the 
waiting woman’s intent. She had, in- 
deed, just at this point said to herself that 
she would slip out and knock again if he 
did not look around. She had not the 
courage to speak. It was almost as if 
the deaf lawyer, piecing out his defective 
ears with a subtler perception, had actu- 
ally become aware of her intention, which 
had thundered upon him like the knock 
itself, 

Mrs. Field made an inarticulate re- 
sponse, and took a grating step forward. 
The old man turned suddenly and saw 
her. She stood back again: there was a 
shrinking stiffness about her attitude, but 
she looked him full in the face. 

“Why, good-day!” he exclaimed. 
‘*Good-day, madam. I didn’t hear you 
come in.” 

Mrs. Field murmured a good-day in 
return. 

“Take a seat, madam.” The lawyer 
had risen, and was advancing toward her. 
He was a small, sharp-eyed man, whose 
youthful agility had crystallized into a 
nervous pomposity. Suddenly he stopped 
short, he had passed a broad slant of 
dusty sunlight which had lain between 
him and his visitor, and he could see her 
face plainly. His own elongated for a 
second, his under jaw lopped, and his 
brows contracted. Then he stepped for- 
ward. ‘* Why, Mrs. Maxwell!” said he: 
“how do you do?” 
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‘‘I'm pretty well, thank you,” replied 
Mrs. Field. She tried to bow, but her 
back would not bend. 

‘I am delighted to see you,” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘ I recognize you perfectly now. 
I should have before, if the sun had 
not been in my eyes. I never forget a 
face.” 

He took her by the hand, and shook 
it up and down effusively. Then he 
pushed forward the leather easy-chair 
With gracious insinuation. Mrs. Field 
sat down, bolt-upright, on the extreme 
verge of it. 

The lawyer drew a chair to her side, 
seated himself, leaned forward until his 
face fronted hers, and talked. His man- 
ner was florid, almost bombastic. He 
had a fashion of working his face a good 
deal when he talked. He conversed 
quite rapidly and fluently, but was wont 
to interlard his conversation with what 
seemed majestically reflective pauses, dur- 
ing which he leaned back in his chair 
and tapped the arm slowly. In fact his 
flow of ideas failed him for a moment, 
his mind being so constituted that they 
came in rapid and temporary bursts, 
geyser fashion. He inquired when Mrs. 
Field arrived, was kindly circumstantial 
as to her health, touched decorously but 
not too mournfully upon the late Thom- 
as Maxwell’s illness and decease. He al- 
luded to the letter which he had written 
her, mentioning as a singular coincidence 
that at the moment of her entrance he 
was engaged in writing another to her, 
to inquire if the former had been re- 
ceived. 

He spoke in terms of congratulation of 
the property to which she had fallen heir, 
and intimated that further discussion con 
cerning it, as a matter of business, had 
better be postponed until morning. Dan- 
iel Tuxbury was very methodical in his 
care for himself, and was loath to attend 
to any business after six o'clock. 

Mrs. Field sat like a bolt of iron while 
the lawyer talked to her. Unless a direct 
question demanded it, she never spoke 
herself. But he did not seem to notice 
it; he had enough garnered-in compla- 
cency to delight himself, as a bee with 
its own honey. He rarely realized it 
when another person did not talk. 

After one of his pauses, he sprang up 
with alacrity. ‘' Mrs. Maxwell, will you 
be so kind as to excuse me for a mo- 
ment?” said he, and went out of the office 
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with a fussy hitch, as if he wore invisible 
petticoats. Mrs. Field heard his voice in 
the yard. 

When he returned there 
lady following in his wake. Mrs. Field 
saw her before he did. She came with a 
whispering of silk, but his deaf ears did 
not perceive that. He did not notice her 
at all until he had entered the office, then 
he saw Mrs. Field looking past him at 
the door, and turned himself. 

He went toward her with a little flour- 
ish of words, but the old lady ignored 
him entirely. She held up her chin with 
a kind of ancient pertness, and eyed Mrs. 
Field. She was a small, straight-backed 
woman, full of nervous vibrations. She 
stood apparently still, but her black silk 
whispered all the time, and loose ends of 
black ribbon trembled. The black silk 
had an air of old gentility about it, but it 
was very shiny; there were many bows, 
but the ribbons were limp, having been 
pressed and dyed. Her face, yellow and 
deeply wrinkled, but sharply vivacious, 
was overtopped by a bunch of purple 
flowers in a nest of rusty black lace and 
velvet. 

So far Mrs. Field had maintained a 
certain strained composure, but now her 
long, stern face began flushing beneath 
this old lady’s gaze. 

‘*T conclude you know this lady,” said 
the lawyer, with a blandly facetious air 
to the new-comer. 

At that she stepped forward promptly, 
with a jerk as if to throw off her irres- 
olution, and a certain consternation. 
‘“ Yes, I s’pose I do,” said she, in a voice 
like a shrill high chirp. ‘‘ It’s Mis’ Max- 
well, ain’t it—Edward’s wife?) How do 
you do, Esther? I hadn't seen you for so 
long, I wasn’t quite sure, but I see who 
you are now. How do you do?” 

‘‘I'm pretty well, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Field, with a struggle putting her 
wisted hand into the other woman’s, 
extended quiveringly in a rusty black 
glove. 

* When 
ther ?” 

** Jest now.” 

‘Let me see, where from? I can’t seem 
to remember the name of the place where 
you've been livin’. I know it too.” 

‘*Green River.” 

‘*Oh yes, Green River. Well, I’m glad 
to see you, Esther. You ‘ain't changed 
much, come to look at you; not so much 


was an old 


did you come to town, Es- 


as I have, I s’pose.- I don’t expect you'd 
know me, would you?” 

‘*T—don’t know as I would.” Mrs. 
Field recoiled from a lie even in the midst 
of falsehood. 

The old Jady’s face contracted a little, 
but she could spring above her emotions. 
‘** Well, I don’t s’pose you would, either,” 
responded she, with fine alacrity. ‘I’ve 
grown old and wrinkled and yellow, 
though I ain’t gray,” with a swift glance 
at Mrs. Field’s smooth curves of white 
hair. ‘*‘ You turned gray pretty young, 
didn’t you, Esther ?” 

‘* Yes, I did.” 

The old lady’s front hair hung in dark 
brown spirals, a little bunch of them 
against either cheek, outside her bonnet. 
She set them dancing with a little dip 
of her head when she spoke again. ‘‘I 
thought you did,” said she. ‘‘ Well, 
you're comin’ over to my house, ain't 
you, Esther? You'll find a good many 
changes there. My daughter Flora and 
I are all that’s left now, you know, I 
s’pose.”’ 

Mrs. Field moved her head uncertain- 
ly. This old woman, with her straight 
demanas for truth or falsehood, was tor- 
ture to her. 

‘*T suppose you'll come right over with 
me pretty soon,” the old lady went on. 
**T don’t want to hurry you in your busi- 
ness with Mr. Tuxbury, but I suppose my 
nephew will be home, and—” 

‘‘T’m jest as much obliged to you, but 
I guess I'd better not. I’ve made some 
»ther plans,” said Mrs. Field. 

‘Oh, we are going to keep Mrs. Max- 
well with us to-night,” interposed the 
lawyer. He had stood by smilingly 
while the two women talked. 

‘*T’m jest as much obliged, but I guess 
I'd better not,” repeated Mrs. Field, look- 
ing at both of them. 

The old lady straightened herself in her 
flimsy silk draperies. ‘‘ Well, of course, 
if you’ve got other plans made, I ain’t 
goin’ to urge you, Esther,” said she; ‘‘ but 
any time you feel disposed to come, you'll 
be welcome. Good-evenin’, Esther: Good- 
evenin’, Mr. Tuxbury.” She turned with 
a rustling bob, and was out the door. 

The lawyer pressed forward hurriedly. 
‘“Why, Mrs. Maxwell, weren’t you com 
ing in? Isn't there something I can do 
for you?” said he. 

‘*No, thank you,” replied the old lady, 
shortly. ‘I’ve got to go home; it’s my 
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tea-time. I was goin’ by, and I thought 
I’d jest look in a minute; that wasall. It 
wa’n’t anything. Good-evenin’.” She 
was half down the walk before she fin- 
ished speaking. She never looked around. 

The lawyer turned to Mrs. Field. ‘* Mrs. 
Henry Maxwell was not any too much 
pleased to see you sitting here,” he whis- 
pered, with a confidential smile. ‘‘She 
wouldn’t say anything; she’s as proud as 
Lucifer; but she was considerably taken 
aback.” 

Mrs. Field nodded. She felt numb. 
She had not understood who this other 
woman was. She knew how—the mother 
of the young woman who was the right- 
ful heir to Thomas Maxwell’s property. 

‘*The old lady has been pretty anxious,” 
Mr. Tuxbury went on. ‘‘She’s been in 
here a good many times—made excuses 
to come in and see if I had any news. 
She has been twice as much concerned as 
her daughter about it. Well, she has had 
a pretty hard time. That branch of the 
family lost a good deal of property.” 

Mrs. Field rose abruptly. ‘‘I guess I’d 
better be goin’,” ‘*Tt must be 
your tea-time. Ill come in again to- 
morrow.” 


said she. 


The lawyer put up his hand depreca- 
tingly. ‘*Mrs. Maxwell, you will of course 
stay and take tea with us, and remain 
with us to-night.” 

‘*[’m jest as much obliged to you for 
invitin’ me, but I guess I'd better be goin’.” 


**My sister is expecting you. You re- 
member my sister, Mrs. Lowe. I’ve just 
sent word to her. You had better come 
right over to the house with me now, and 
to-morrow morning we can attend to busi- 
You must be fatigued with your 
journey.” 

‘*T’m real sorry if your sister’s put her- 
self out, but I guess I'd better not stay.” 

The lawyer turned his ear interrogative- 
ly. ‘‘IT beg your pardon, but I didn’t quite 
understand. You think you can’t stay?” 

‘**T’'m—much obliged to your sister an’ 
you for invitin’ me, but—I guess—I’d bet- 
ter—not.”’ 

‘“Why—but—Mrs. Maxwell! Just be 
seated again for a moment, and let me 
speak to my sister; perhaps she—” 

‘*T’m jest as much obliged to her, but I 
feel as if I'd better be goin’.”” Mrs. Field 
stood before him, mildly unyielding. She 
seemed to waver toward his will, but all 
the time she abided toughly in her own 
self like a willow bough. 
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‘** But, Mrs. Maxwell, what can you do?” 
said the lawyer, his manner full of per- 
plexity, and impatience thinly veiled by 
courtesy. ‘‘The hotel here is not very 
desirable, and 

‘**Can’t I go right up to—the house?” 

‘*The Maxwell house?” 

‘“Yes, sir; if there ain’t anything to 
hinder.” 

Mr. Tuxbury stared at her. ‘‘Why, I 
don’t know that there is really anything 
to hinder,” he said, slowly. ‘‘ Although 
it is rather— No, I don’t know as there is 
any actual objection to your going. I 
suppose the house belongs to you. But 
itis shut up. I think you would find it 
much pleasanter here, Mrs. Maxwell.” 
His eyebrows were raised, his mouth 
pursed up. 

‘*T guess I'd better gc, if I can jest as 
well as not; if I can get into the house.” 
Mrs. Field spoke with deprecating persist- 
ency. 

Mr. Tuxbury turned abruptly toward 
his desk, and began fumbling in a drawer. 

She stood hesitatingly watchful. ‘If 
you would jest tell me where I'd find the 
key,” she ventured to remark. She had 
a vague idea that she would be told to 
look under a parlor blind for the key, that 
being the innocent country hiding-place 
when the house was left alone. 

‘*T have the key, and I will go to the 
house with you myself directly.” 

‘*T hate to make you so much trouble. 
I guess I could find it myself, if—” 

‘*T will be ready immediately, Mrs. Max- 
well,” said the lawyer, in a smoothly con- 
clusive voice which abashed her. 

She stood silently by the door until he 
was ready. He took her black bag pe- 
remptorily, and they went side by side 
down the street. He held his head well 
back, his lips were still tightly pursed, 
and he swung his cane with asperity. 
His important and irascible nature was 
oddly disturbed by this awkwardly ob- 
stinate old woman stalking at his side 
in her black clothes. Feminine oppo- 
sition, even in slight matters, was wont 
to aggravate him, but in no such degree 
as this. He found it hard to récover 
his usual courtesy of manner, and in- 
deed scarcely spoke a word during the 
walk. He could not himself understand 
his discomposure. But Mrs. Field did 
not seem to notice. She walked on, with 
her stern, impassive old face set straight 
ahead. Once they set a young girl who 
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made her think of Lois; her floating 
draperies brushed against her black gown, 
for a second there was a pale, innocent 
little face looking up into her own. 

It was not a very long walk to the Max- 
well house. 

‘*Here we are,” said the lawyer, cold- 
ly, and unlatched a gate, and held it open 
with stiff courtesy for his companion to 
pass. 

They proceeded in silence up the long 
curve of walk which led to the front door. 
The walk was brown and slippery with 
pine needles. Tall old pine-trees stood 
in groups about the yard. There were 
also elm and horse-chestnut trees. The 
horse-chestnuts were in blossom, holding 
up their white bouquets, which showed 
dimly. It was now quite dusky. 

Back of the trees the house loomed up. 
It was white and bulky, with fluted cor- 
nices and corner posts, and a pillared 
porch to the front Mrs. Field 
passed between the two outstanding pil- 
lars, which reared themselves whitely 
over her, like ghostly sentries, and stood 
waiting while Mr. Tuxbury fitted the key 
to the lock. 
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It took quite a little time; he could not 
see very well, he had forgotten his spec- 


tacles in his impatient departure. But at 
last he jerked open the door, and a strange 
conglomerate odor, the very breath of the 
life of the old Maxwell house, steamed out 
in their faces. 

All bridal and funeral feasts, all daily 
food, all garments which had hung in the 
closets and rustled through the rooms, 
every piece of furniture, every carpet and 
hanging, had a part in it. 

The rank and bitter emanations of life, 
as well as spices and sweet herbs and 
delicate perfumes, went to make up the 
breath which smote one in the face upon 
the opening of the door. Still it was not 
a disagreeable, but rather a suggestive 
and poetical odor, which should affect 
one like a reminiscent dream. However, 
the village people sniffed at it, and said, 
‘* How musty that old house is!” 

That was what Daniel Tuxbury said 
now. ‘‘ The house is musty,” he remark- 
ed, with stately nose in the air. 

Mrs. Field made no response. 
stepped inside at once. ‘‘I’m 
obliged to you,” said she. 

The lawyer looked at her, then past her 
into the dark depths of the house. ‘‘ You 
can’t see,” said he. ‘‘ You must let me 


She 


much 
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go in with you and get a light.” He 
spoke in a tone of short: politeness. He 
was in his heart utterly out of patience 
with this strange, stiff old woman. 

‘I guess I can find one. I hate to 
make you so much trouble.” 

Mr. Tuxbury stepped forward with de- 
cision, and began fumbling in his pocket 
foramatch. ‘‘Of course you cannot find 
one in the dark, Mrs. Maxwell,” said he, 
with open exasperation. 

She said nothing more, but stood meek- 
ly in the hall until a light flared out 
from a room on the left. The lawyer 
had found a lamp, he was _ himself 
somewhat familiar with the surround- 
ings, but on the way to it he stumbled 
over a chair with an exclamation. It 
sounded like an oath to Mrs. Field, but 
she thought she must be mistaken. She 
had never in her life heard many oaths, 
and when she did had never been able to 
believe her ears. 

‘‘T hope you didn’t hurt you,” said 
she, deprecatingly, stepping forward. 

‘IT am not hurt, thank you.” But 
the twinge in the lawyer’s ankle was 
confirming his resolution to say nothing 
more to her on the subject of his regret 
and unwillingness that she should choose 
to refuse his hospitality, and spend such a 
lonely and uncomfortable night. ‘‘ I won’t 
say another word to her about it,” he de- 
clared to himself. So he simply made 
arrangements with her for a meeting at 
his office the next morning to attend to 
the business for which there had been no 
time to-night, and took his leave. 

‘*T never saw such a woman,” was his 
conclusion of the story which he related 
to his sister upon his return home. His 
sister was a widow, and just then her 
married daughter and two children were 
visiting her. 

‘*T wish you’d let me know she wa’n’t 
comin’,” said she. ‘I cut the fruit cake 
an’ opened a jar of peach, an’ I’ve put 
clean sheets on the front chamber bed. 
It’s made considerable work for nothin’.” 
She eyed, as she spoke, the two children, 
who were happily eating the peach pre- 
serve. She and her brother were both 
quite well-to-do, but she had a parsimo- 
nious turn. : 

‘I'd like to know what she'll have for 
supper,” she remarked further. 

**T didn’t ask her,” said the lawyer, 
dryly, taking’a sip of his sauce. He was 
rather glad of the peach himself. 
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‘*T shouldn’t think she'd sleep a wink, 
all alone in that great old house. I know 
I shouldn't,” observed the children’s mo- 
ther. She was a fair, fleshy, quite pretty 
young woman. 

‘That woman would sleep on a tomb 
stone if she set out to,” said the lawyer. 
His speech, when alone with his own 
household, was more forcible and not so 
well regulated. Indeed, he did not come 
of a polished family; he was the only 
educated one among them. His sister, 
Mrs. Lowe, regarded him with all the def- 
erence and respect which her own de- 
cided and self-sufficient character could 
admit of, and often sounded his praises 
in her unrestrained New England dialect. 

‘*She seemed like a real set kind of a 
woman, then?” said she now. ' 

‘*Set is no name for it,” replied her 
brother. 

‘*Well, if that’s so, I guess old Mr. 
Maxwell wa’n’t so far wrong when he 
didn’t have her down here before,” she 
remarked, with a judicial air. Her spec- 


tacles glittered, and her harsh, florid face 
bent severely over the sugar-bowl and 
the cups and saucers. 

The lamp-light was mellow in the neat, 


homely dining-room, and there was a soft 
aroma of boiling tea all about. The pink 
and white children ate their peach sauce 
in happy silence, with their pretty eyes 
upon the prospective cake. 

‘*T suppose there must be some bed 
made up in all that big house,” remarked 
their mother; ‘‘but it must be awful 
lonesome.” 

Of the awful lonesomeness of it truly, 
this smiling, comfortable young soul had 
no conception. At that moment, while 
they were drinking their tea and talking 
her over, Jane Field sat bolt-upright in 
one of the old flag-bottomed chairs in the 
Maxwell sitting-room. She had dropped 
into it when the lawyer closed the door 
after him, and she never stirred after- 
ward. She sat there all night. 

The oil was low in the lamp which the 
lawyer had lighted, and left standing on 
the table between the windows. She 
could see distinctly for a while the stately 
pieces of old furniture standing in their 
places against the walls. Just opposite 
where she sat was one of lustreless old 
mahogany, extending the width of the 
wall between two doors, rearing itself 
upon slender legs, set with multitudinous 
drawers, and surmounted by a clock. A 


piece of furniture for which she knew no 
name, an evidence of long-established 
wealth and old-fashioned luxury, of 
which she and her plain folk, with their 
secretaries and desks and bureaus, had 
known nothing. The clock had stopped 
at three o'clock. Mrs. Field thought to 
herself that it might have been the hour 
on which old Mr. Maxwell died, reflecting 
that souls were more-apt to pass away in 
the nave of the night. She would have 
liked to wind the clock, and set the hands 
moving past that ghostly hour, but she 
did not dare to stir. She gazed at the 
large dull figures sprawling over the old 
carpet, at the glimmering satiny scrolls 
on the wall-paper. On the mantel-shelf 
stood a branching gilt candlestick, filled 
with colored candles, and strung around 
with prisms, which glittered feebly in the 
low lamp-light. There was a bulging 
sheet-iron wood stove—the Maxwells had 
always eschewed coal; beside it lay a lit- 
tle pile of sticks, brought in after the chill 
of death had come over the house. There 
were a few old engravings —a head of 
Washington, the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
the Webster death-bed scene, and one 
full-length portrait of the old statesman, 
standing majestically, scroll in hand, in 
a black frame. 

As the oil burned low, the indistinct 
figures upon the carpet and wall-paper 
grew more indistinct, the brilliant colors 
of the prisms turned white, and the fine 
black and white lights in the death-bed 
picture ran together. 

Finally the lamp went out. Mrs. Field 
had spied matches over on the shelf, but 
she did not dare to rise to cross the room 
to get them and find another lamp. She 
did not dare to stir. 

After her light went out, there was still 
a pale glimmer upon the opposite wall, 
and the white face of the silent clock 
showed out above the cumbersome shad- 
ow of the great mahogany piece. The 
glimmer came from a neighbor’s lamp 
shining through a gap in the trees. Soon 
that also went out, and the old woman 
sat there in total darkness. 

She folded her hands primly, and held 
up her bonneted head in the darkness, 
like some decorous and formal caller who 
might expect at any moment to hear the 
soft, heavy step of the host upon the 
creaking stair and his voice in the room. 
She sat there so all night. 

Gradually this steady - headed, unima- 
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ginative old woman became possessed by 
a legion of morbid fancies, which played 
like wildfire over the terrible main fact 
of the case—the fact which underlay ev- 
erything—that she had sinned, that she 
had gone over from good to evil, and 
given up her soul for a handful of gold. 
Many a time in the night, voices which 
her straining fancy threw out, after the 
manner of ventriloquism, from her own 
brain, seemed actually to vibrate through 
the house, footsteps pattered, and garments 
rustled. Often the phantom noises would 
swell to a very pandemonium surging 
upon her ears; bui she sat there rigid and 
resolute in the midst of it, her pale old 
face sharpening out into the darkness. 
She sat there, and never stirred until 
morning broke. 

When it was fairly light, she got up, 
took off her bonnet and shawl, and found 
her way into the kitchen. She washed 
her face and hands at the sink, and went 
deliberately to work getting herself some 
breakfast. She had a little of her yester- 
day’s lunch left; she kindled a fire, and 
made a cup of tea. She found some in 
She set out her 
meal on the table, and drew a chair be- 
fore it. She had wound up the kitchen 
clock, and she listened to its tick while 
she ate. She took time, and finished her 
slight repast to the last crumb. Then 
she washed the dishes, and swept and 
tidied the kitchen. 

When that was done it was still too 
early for her to go to the lawyer’s office. 
She sat down at an open kitchen window 
and folded her hands. Outside was a 
broad green yard, enclosed on two sides 
by the Maxwell house and barn. A drive- 
way led to the barn, and on the farther 
side a row of apple-trees stood. There 
was a fresh wind blowing, and the apple 
blossoms were floating about. The drive 
was quite white with them in places, and 
they were half impaled upon the sharp 
green blades of grass. 

Over through the trees Mrs. Field could 
see the white top of a market wagon in a 
neighboring yard, and the pink dress of a 
woman who stood beside it trading. She 
watched them with a dull wonder. What 
had she now to do with market wagons 
and daily meals and housewifely matters? 
That fair-haired woman in the pink dress 
seemed to her like a woman of another 
planet. 

This narrow-lived old country woman 
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could not consciously moralize. She was 
no philosopher, but she felt, without put- 
ting it into thoughts, as if she had de- 
scended far below the surface of all 
things, and found out that good and 
evil were the root and the life of them, 
and the outside leaves and froth and 
flowers were fathoms away, and no long- 
er to be considered. 

At ten o'clock she put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and set out for the lawyer's 
office. She locked the front door, put the 
key under a blind, and proceeded down 
the front walk into the street. 

The spring was earlier here than in 
Green River. She started at a dancing 
net-work of leaf shadows on the sidewalk. 
They were the first.she had seen this sea- 
son. There was a dewy arch of trees 
overhead, and they were quite fully leaved 
out. Mr. Tuxbury was in his office when 
she got there. He rose promptly and 
greeted her, and pushed forward the lea- 
ther easy-chair with his old courtly flour- 
ish. 

‘*T suppose that old stick of a woman 
will be in pretty soon,” he had remarked 
to his sister at breakfast-time. 

‘* Well, you'll keep on the right side of 
her, if you know which side your bread is 
buttered,” she retorted. ‘*‘ You don’t want 
her goin’.to Sam Totten’s.” 

Totten was the other lawyer of Elliot. 

‘*T think I am quite aware of all the 
exigencies of the case,” Daniel Tuxbury 
had replied, lapsing into stateliness, as he 
always did when his sister waxed too 
forcible in her advice. 

But when Mrs. Field entered his office, 
every trace of his last night’s impatience 
had vanished. He inquired genially if 
she had passed a comfortable night, and 
on being assured that she had, pressed her 
to drink a cup of coffee which he had re- 
quested his sister to keep warm. This 
declined with her countrified courtesy, 
so shy that it seemed grim, he proceeded, 
with no chill upon his graciousness, to 
business. 

Through the next two hours Mrs. Field 
sat at the lawy ’s desk, and listened to a 
minute and we .risome description of her 
new possessions. She listened with very 
little understanding. She did not feel 
any interest in it. She never opened her 
mouth except now and then for a stiff as- 
sent to a question from the lawyer. 

A little after twelve o’clock he leaned 
back in his chair with a conclusive sigh, 
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and fixed his eyes reflectively upon the 
ceiling. ‘* Well, Mrs. Maxwell,” said he, 
‘‘T think that you understand pretty well 
now the extent and the limitations of your 
property.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said she. 

“Tt is all straight enough. Maxwell 
was a good business man; he kept his af- 
Yes, he was a 
very good business man.” Suddenly the 
lawyer straightened himself, and fixed his 
eyes with genial interest upon his visitor; 
business over, he had a mind for a little 
personal interview to show his good-will. 
‘* Let me see, Mrs. Maxwell, you had a 
sister, did you not?” said he. 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Is she living? 


fairs in excellent order. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 
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human, 
cial, and civie cus- 
toms find their pre- 
historic prototypes 
in the insect king- 
dom. The mo- 
narchical  institu- 
tion sees its singu- 
lar prophecy in the 
domestic economy 
of the bees. War 
and slavery have always been carried on 
systematically and effectually by ants, 
and, according to Huber and other au- 
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‘*No, sir.” Mrs. Field said it with a 
gasping readiness to speak one truth. 

‘*Let me see, what was her name?” 
asked the lawyer. ‘‘No; wait a moment; 
[ll tell you. I’ve heard it.” He held 
up a hand as if warding off an answer 
from her, his face became furrowed with 
reflective wrinkles. ‘‘ Field!” cried he, 
suddenly, with a jerk, and beamed at her. 
**T thought I could remember it,” said 
he. ‘‘ Yes, your sister’s name was Field. 
When did she die, Mrs. Maxwell?” 

‘*Two years ago.” 

There was a strange little smothered 
exclamation from some one near the office 
door. Mrs. Field turned suddenly, and 
saw her daughter Lois standing there. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


thorities, agriculture, gardening, and an 
industry very like dairy farming have 
been time-honored customs among this 
same wise and thrifty insect tribe, whose 
claims to thoughtful consideration were 
so long ago voiced by Solomon of pro- 
verbial fame. Thévenot mentions ‘‘ Sol- 
omon’s ant” as among the ‘‘ beasts which 
shall enter paradise.” Indeed, the human 
saint as well as sluggard may “ go to the 
ant” for many suggestive hints and com- 
mentaries. 

These are only a few of the more nota- 
ble parallelisms which suggest themselves. 
But others are not wanting if we care to 
follow the subject. In addition to the 
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many models of thrift and virtuous in- 
dustry, embodying types of many of the 
trade employments known to humanity, 
have we not also among these ‘‘ meadow 
tribes’ our luxurious ‘* idlers” and ‘* ex- 
quisites,” the butterflies and flower-haunt- 
ing flies and ‘‘dandy” beetles; and, op- 
posed to all these, the suggestive antithe- 
sis of the promiscuous marauders, thieves, 
and brigands everywhere interspersed ? 

Thus we have our individual insect 
assassin and assassination organized in 
war; so, on the other hand, have we our 
insect merrymakers; why not, then, our 
picnic or carnival? 

Such I am moved to eall the singular 
episode which I observed last summer, 
and which I have endeavored to picture 
as true to the life as possible in the ac- 
companying presentment. The sceptic 
will perhaps remark on examination that 
the scene is characterized by somewhat 
too free a license to warrant the ideal of 
a ‘‘picnic.” But he is hypercritical. 
There are picnics and picnics—picnics of 
high and of low degree. Do I not recall 
more than one notorious festive outing of 
the ‘‘ next lower than the angels” in which 


the personnel seemed about similarly pro- 
portioned, and the fun and attraction com- 
paratively related to the license? 

One July afternoon a year ago I was 
returning home from one of my botaniz- 


ing strolls. I had just emerged from a 
deep wood, and was skirting its border, 
when my attention was caught by a small 
fluttering swarm of butterflies, which start- 
ed up at my approach, and hovered about 
a blossoming blackberry bush a few yards 
in advance of me at the side of my path. 
The diversity of the butterfly species in 
the swarm struck me as singular, and the 
mere allurement of the blackberry blos- 
soms—not usually of especial attraction 
to butterflies—could hardly explain so ex- 
tensive a gathering. Here was the great 
yellow swallow-tail (Turnus), red admiral 
(Atlanta), small yellow butterfly (Philo- 
dice), white cabbage-butterfly, comma and 
semicolon, and numerous small fry, flutter- 
ing about me in evident protest against 
my intrusion. They showed no inclina- 
tion to vacate the premises, so, in pursu- 
ance of one of the first articles of my 
saunterer’s creed, I concluded to retreat 
softly a few paces and watch for develop- 
ments. One by one the swarm sought 
their original haunt, settling on the bram- 
ble, and I now noticed that only in occa- 
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sional instances did the insects seek the 
flowers, the attraction seeming to be con- 
fined to the leaves. I stole up softly for 
a nearer point of observation, and could 
now distinctly see the beautiful yellow 
and black open wings of the swallow-tail 
softly gliding or gently fluttering as it 
hung from the edge of a leaf, while it ex- 
plored its surface with its uncoiled capil- 
lary tongue. Just beyond my Turnus, on 
another leaf, I now noted a new presence, 
the orange Aphrodite butterfly, silvery 
spotted, its nether wings being folded over 
its back, too much absorbed to have been 
startled by my first approach. Occasion- 
ally, without any cause which I could de- 
tect from my present position—certainly 
in no way connected with my presence— 
a small swarm of the butterflies would 
rise in a flutter above the bush, as though 
actuated by a common whim —a brief 
winged tangle in which a beautiful sprite 
of velvety black hovering in a globular 
halo, shot through with two white semi- 
circular ares, was always a momentary 
feature. 

Carefully stealing through the tall grass, 
I now approached to within touching dis- 
tance of the haunt, and was soon lost in 
mingled wonder, amusement, and surprise 
at the picnic now disclosed, the occasional 
butterfly swarm being now easily explain- 
ed. From my first point of view only 
the top of the bramble spray was visible 
above the grass, and by far the most in- 
teresting portion of the exercises had been 
concealed from view. The butterflies, 
while naturally the most conspicuous ele- 
ment, were now seen to be in a small 
minority among the insect gathering, the 
bramble leaves being peopled with a most 
motley and democratic assemblage of in- 
sects. Class distinctions were apparently 
forgotten in the common enthusiasm; the 
plebeian bluebottle and blowfly now con- 
sorted with Aphrodite and sipped at the 
same drop. Many a leaf was begemmed 
with the blue bodies closely set side by 
side or in a close cluster. The meat-fly, 
house-fly, and horse-fly made themselves 
promiscuous in every portion of the spray, 
and what with the rainbow-eyed and ruby- 
eyed flies, black and silver-banded flower- 
flies, and other tiny, restless, iridescent 
atoms of the fly fraternity, the family of 
Musca was well represented at the feast. 

Nor were these all the guests at the 
banquet—for banquet there certainly was, 
judging from the eager sipping and crowd- 
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ing everywhere upon the leaves, the flow- 
ers even yet, as I first noticed, seeming to 
have little attraction. 

I have no direct means of knowing as 
to the social discrimination of the host as 
shown in the entertainment, for that invi- 
tations were issued, the subsequent facts 
would show. But I have good reasons 
for believing, from the course of events, 
that the gathering included a number of 
questionable personages that were not 
counted upon. 

Here, for instance, was an overwhelm- 
ing contingent of the whole tough gang 
of wasps and hornets—brown wasps from 
under the eaves and fences; black hornets 
from the big paper nests; yellow-jackets 
from where you please; deep steel-blue 
wire-waisted wasps from the mud cells in 
the garret, to say nothing of an occasion- 
al longer-waisted digger-wasp, and a host 
of their allied lesser associates scattered 
around generously among the assemblage. 

Every now and then a big darning-nee- 
dle took a shimmering circuit about the 
bush, and doubtless knew what he was 
about; as did also what at first glimpse 
appeared to be a big bumblebee, which 


seemed to find attraction in the neighbor- 
hood, although he seldom alighted upon 
the leaves, preferring to sit upon a neigh- 
boring weed and watch his opportunities. 

I have thus described a few of the more 
prominent guests or personages present 


at the feast. But I have reported little 
of their ‘‘ goings on.” Doubtless there 
were appropriate toasts and responses, 
or what in bug etiquette answered to 
this seemingly indispensable human fad, 
while as to that other festive social es- 
sential of after-dinner speeches, coupled 
in this case with most vigorous discus- 
sion, I am certain the air was blue with 
something of this sort, if the eloquent 
pantomime bore any significance. Here, 
for instance, is one isolated, but frequent, 
episode. A peaceable little group of plain 
bluebottle-flies, with but a single thought, 
are all sipping at the same drop in con- 
tentment. A brief respite, for now the 
tips of a pair of inquisitive antennz ap- 
pear from the under edge of the leaf upon 
which they are sipping, and gingerly ex- 
plore the upper surface. They are quick- 
ly followed by the covetous almond-eyed 
gaze of a brown wasp, that now steals 
cautiously around to the upper surface, 
and appears wholly engrossed in licking 
the leaf. Nearer and nearer be sidles up 
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to the group of flies, and now with delib- 
erate purpose and open jaws makes a 
dash among them. But they are too 
quick for him, and are away in a glit- 
tering blue tangle, which finally concen- 
trates itself upon a neighboring leaf, 
where the eager tippling is immediately 
resumed. The wasp now holds the fort, 
and seems in no mood to be trifled with. 
With head and fore feet upraised and open 
jaws, he seems ‘“‘spoiling for a fight,” and 
ready to make war upon the first comer. 
But no, he is evidently expecting a friend, 
that, | now observe, approaches him de- 
terminedly down the stem of the leaf. 
The new-comer, a brown wasp like him- 
self, is now at close range, and in an in- 
stant more, without any visible courteous 
preliminaries, the two set upon each oth- 
er with a common enthusiasm, and with 
jaws working and stings fencing the in- 
terlocked combatants fall to the ground 
for a finish. I presume the affair was 
carried to the fourteenth round without 
any undue interference. 

Another and another of these friendly 
meetings between them and other wasps 
took place in the half-hour in which I 
watched the sport. There were lulls in 
hostilities, during which an atmosphere 
of perfect peace and harmony seemed to 
reign around my bramble-bush. The 
flies were motionless in their ecstasy, and 
the hornet element seemed by common 
consent to keep temporarily shady, and 
even the butterflies seemed to forget that 
they had wings. But not for long, for 
now with a shimmering glitter our darn- 
ing-needle invades the scene, and retires 
to a convenient perch with a ruby-eyed 
fly in his teeth, while a swarm of very 
startled butterflies tells conspicuously of 
the demoralization which he has left in 
his path. Among the butterfly represent- 
atives I at length observed one individ- 
ual which at first had escaped me, an 
exclusive white cabbage-butterfly which 
sipped quietly at his leaf in the shade, 
and seemed to take little interest in the 
disreputable actions of his associates. 
Nothing could move him or entice him 
away from his conviviai employment. 
But, alas! his folly soon found him out, 
for,on happening to look again, I observed 
he had found a new acquaintance, a hor- 
net that had evidently been long desirous 
of meeting him. One by one I saw my 
butterfly’s dismembered wings fall to the 
grassy jungle below, while a big black 
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wasp proceeded to enjoy the collected 
sweets which he had doubtless observed 
were being so carefully stored away there 
in the shady retreat. 

And now my pretty black butterfly — 
no, it proved to be the little day-flying 
grapevine-moth, the eight-spotted black 
Alypia — appeared from some unseen 
source, and spun his crapy white-streaked 
halo among the leaves, at length settling 
among a little company of flies. Softly 
behind him creeps a brown wasp (Po- 
listes), with his mouth watering, while 
from the opposite quarter a steel - blue 
mud - wasp approaches, with apparently 
similar designs. Neither invader sees 
the other. Simultaneously, as though 
answering to a signal, the two make a 
dash at the moth; but he is too quick for 
them. In a twinkling he is off in his 
pretty halo again, while the two disap- 
pointed contestants have clinched, and 
with stings and jaws vigorously plying, 
fall to the jungle below, and seek satis- 
faction in mortal combat. 

Here is a pretty little yellow and black 
banded flower-fly, which is having a quiet 
little pienie all by himself on a bed of 
yarrow bloom close by. But a big black 
paper-hornet has suddenly seen an attrac- 
tion hither also, and is soon creeping 
stealthily among the blossoms with a wild 
and hungry look. But the hornets seem- 
ed to waste their time on the flies. Seem- 
ingly confident in their less complicated 
wing machinery, the two-winged fly rare- 
ly sought escape until within very close 
range of the enemy, and his resources 
never seemed to disappoint him at the 
critical moment. 

Among the insect assemblage was a 
large number of ants of all kinds and 
sizes, the common large black species be- 
ing conspicuous. Here is one creeping 
and sipping along a grass stem. A small 
digger-wasp likes this grass stem too, but 
instead of exchanging courtesies on the 
subject, the wasp proceeds to bite the 
ant’s head off without ceremony, and 
continues sipping at the stem as though 
decapitation were a mere casual incident 
in its daily walk. 

On the same stem a big blowfly has 
alighted. Judging from appearances, he 
has had his fill of good things, and is now 
making his leisurely toilet in the pecul- 
iar fashion of his kind, rubbing down his 
back and wings with his hind legs, twist- 
ing his front feet into spirals, and ever 
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and anon testing the strength of his elas- 
tic neck attachment as he threatens to 
pull his head from his body. 

This worldly act has been progressing 
for some moments under the gaze of a 
big black digger-wasp, who now con- 
cludes to cut it short. When at close 
range with his prey, the fly suddenly 
discovers the unhealthy location which 
he occupies, and actually protruding his 
tongue by way of parting salute, he is 
off with a buzz. He has barely taken 
wing, however, when a still louder buzz 
is heard, while a great black bumblebee 
follows closely in his wake, until the 
sounds of both are lost in the distance. 
The hum of this bumblebee is a fre- 
quent musical feature of the entertain- 
ment, and many is the dance that is set 
to its minstrelsy, as the burly insect 
darts in among the merrymakers, and 
is off to his perch near by. It is only as 
we steal away and observe him closely 
that we learn the secret of his occasional 
sorties. There on a clover blossom he 
sits—sipping honey? Ohno. Itishon. 
dew that he is enjoying, and second-hand 
at that, as he devours the satiated blue- 
bottle-fly which is empaled on his black 
horny beak. For this is only a bumble- 
bee in masquerade—a carnivorous fly, 
in truth, which, safe in its disguise of re- 
spectability, hovers in the flowery haunts 
of the innocents, and, of course, reaps 
his reward. 

And what is this? A yellow-jacket 
has found an ambrosial attraction here 
upon the bramble leaf. Meanwhile a 
great black and white paper-hornet has 
seen his opportunity, and is soon slyly 
approaching behind the sipper. That he 
has designs on that jacket and its con- 
tents is apparent. In a moment the on- 
slaught is consummated, and in the strug- 
gle which ensues the black assailant re- 
lieves his victim—of his watch presuma- 
bly, for he has captured the entire gar- 
ment, which he soon rifles and discards, 
with some show of satisfaction. 

And so my carnival proceeds. So it 
began with the dawn; so it will continue 
till dusk; and through the night, with 
new revels, for aught I know, and will 
be prolonged for days or weeks. 


Reflective reader, how often, as you 
have strolled through some nook in the 
suburban wood, have you paused in phi- 
losophic mood at the motley relics of 
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good cheer which sophisticated the re 
treat, so pathetically eloquent of pristine 
joys to which you had been a stranger? 
Here in my present picnic is the sug- 
gestive parallel, for even though no such 
actual episodes as those I have described 
had been witnessed by me, an examina- 
tion of the premises beneath my bramble 
were a sufficient commentary. These 
were the unimpeachable witnesses of the 
pleasures which I have pictured. Dis 
membered butterfly wings strewed the 
grassy jungle, among which were a fair 
sprinkling from that black and white 
halo already noted. Occasional dead 
wasps and detached members of wasp and 
hornet anatomy were frequent, while the 
blue glitter of the bodies of flies lit up a 
shadowy recess here and there, showing 
that Musca had not always so correctly 
gauged his comparative wing resources 
as my observation had indicated. 

It was interesting to discover, too, 
down deep among the herbage, another 
fact in the presence of a 
shrewd spider that showed a keen eye to 
the main chance, and had spread his gos- 
samer catch-all beneath the bramble. It 


suggestive 


was all grist into his mill, and no doubt 
his charnel-house at the base of his silken 
tunnel could have borne eloquent testi- 
mony alike to his wise sagacity and his 
epicurean luxury. 

I have pictured my picnic, and the 


question naturally arises, what was it 
all about—what the occasion for this 
celebration? There was certainly no dis- 
tinct visible cause for the social gathering 
upon this particular bramble-bush. There 
were a number of other bramble-bushes 
in the near neighborhood which, it would 
seem, should possess equal attractions, but 
which were ignored. In what respect did 
the one selected differ from the others ? 
This bramble had become the scene of 
my carnival simply because it chanced 
to be directly beneath an overhanging 
branch of pine some twenty feet above. 
Here dwelt mine host who had issued 
the invitations and spread the feast, the 
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limb for about a foot space being sur- 
rounded by a colony of aphides, or plant- 
lice, from whose distilling pipes the rain 
of sweet honey-dew had fallen ceaselessly 
upon the leaves below. The flies, butter- 
flies, and ants had been attracted, as al- 
ways, by its sweets; the preoccupied con- 
vivial flies, in turn, were a tempting bait 
for the wasps and hornets, and my dragon- 
fly and mock bumblebee found a similar 
attraction in the neighborhood. 

An examination of the trunk of the 
pine showed the inevitable double pro- 
cession of ants, both up and down the 
tree, with the habitual interchange of 
comment; and could we but have obtain- 
ed a closer glimpse of the pine branch 
above, we might certainly have observed 
the queer spectacle of the small army of 
ants interspersed everywhere among the 
swarm of aphides. Not in antagonism; 
indeed, quite the reverse; herders,in truth, 
jealously guarding their feeding flock, 
creeping among them with careful tread, 
caressing them with their antennz while 
they sipped at the honeyed pipes every 
where upraised in most expressive and 
harmonious welcome. 

This intimate and friendly association 
of the ants and aphides has been the sub- 
ject of much inter. sting scientific investi 
gation and surprising discovery. Huber 
and Lubbock have given to the world 
many startling facts, the significance of 
which may be gathered from the one 
statement that certain species of ants 
carry their devotion so far as literally to 
cultivate the aphides, carrying them bodi- 
ly into their tunnels, where they are placed 
in underground pens, reared and fed and 
utilized in a manner which might well 
serve as a pattern for the modern dairy 
farm. Indeed, after all that we have al- 
ready seen upon a single bramble-bush, 
would it be taking too much license with 
fact to add one more pictorial chronicle 
an exhilarated and promiscuous group 
of butterflies, ants, hornets, wasps, and 
flies uniting in ‘‘a health to the jolly 
aphis ”? 
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BIRTHPLACE OF COMMODORE 


ISAAC HULL. 


BY JANE DE FOREST SHELTON. 


F the portrait of some grandam who 

lived in the early days of the century 
could ‘‘ materialize,” and stepping down, 
take her place beside the ‘* tailor-made 
girl” of to-day, the difference would be 
no more marked than that between the 
good ship Constitution and a modern 
‘‘ocean greyhound.” Nevertheless, in 
spite of the top-heaviness of the old ship 
as compared with the new, if the two 
sailed down our harbor, there would be 
no necessity for an order of ‘hats off,” 
and our heart-beats would tell us for 
which rang out the ‘‘ three times three.” 

Well does this great foremother of 
ours command both love and reverence. 
Stanch was she with the strength of oak 
from the forest primeval; unwavering 
ever as the polestar in the path of duty; 
and like a true woman of the olden time, 
ere ‘‘rights” and ‘‘ suffrage” had lifted 
their heads from the nether chaos, she 
obeyed her master, while he, true and 
brave man of the olden time that he was, 
loved and honored her. 

The last century had nearly finished its 
final decade ere the young United States 
made any effort to organize a navy. A 
few frigates were then built, and in 1798 
Isaac Hull was appointed to one of them, 
with the rank of lieutenant in the navy. 
He had grown up in the merchant ser- 
vice, and at the mature age of nineteen 
commanded a ship and made a voyage to 
London. When called to serve his coun- 
try he was twenty-five years of age, and 
a distinguished ship-master in New York. 
With the opening of the new century the 
Constitution first came under his control, 
and ever remained his favorite. In the 
memorable year of 1812 he was again in 
command of this ship of his heart, which 
under his direction was destined to win 
from the people of this land a love akin 
to adoration, and the strong name of ‘‘ Old 
Ironsides.” 

The war of the Revolution secured a 
free foothold to the successors of the first 
sturdy colonists. The fire of liberty no 
longer needed the protection of an armed 
host, but burned brightly on thousands of 
hearth-stones, sending through the wide- 
mouthed chimneys the smoke of its in- 
cense, ever floating upward in thanks- 
giving. But it was necessary that the 


blaze of battle fire should be reflected on 
the Atlantic’s breast ere the Union's right 
on the high seas was recognized. Isaac 
Hull not only secured for his country 
this freedom, but to him, as her repre- 
sentative, the standard of the ‘‘ mistress 
of the seas” first bent itself. It was the 
cool presence of mind that is never taken 
unawares, the energy and fearlessness 
that admit of no result but success, and 
the strategic ability that gives the advan- 
tage over superior force and years of dis- 
cipline—these, inherited from his father, 
and placed at the service of his country, 
established her claim to be a naval power. 

Now that ‘‘the dust has settled,” now 
that the mists that lay on the sea of dis- 
sension have been blown away by the 
pure breath of love for a common heri- 
tage in face and tongue, now that the 
hands of England and America are clasp 
ed in ever-increasing friendiiness, it is 
the valor, loyalty, and patriotism that 
are honored in a man, whether he ranked 
once as friend or foe. 

In 1639—hardly twenty years since the 
white- winged Mayflower had proved a 
bird of ill omen to the Massachusetts 
tribes, and the great Pequot war being 
ended—-a small band of Connecticut col- 
onists chose for a new settlement the site 
of an old Indian village near Long Isl- 
and Sound, on the western bank of the 
Housatonic River. The Indian name of 
‘*Cupheag” gave place to ‘*‘ Stratford ”—in 
memory, according to the most pleasing 
tradition, of Stratford-on-Avon, the birth- 
place of some of their number. 

But in spite of the two claims of 
‘right ” and *‘ might”—the patent grant- 
ed by King James, and the conquest of 
territory in the Indian wars—it was 
found desirable, after a time, to have 
still another basis for their claim as land- 
owners. After much parley, the Indians, 
charmed by the gleam and shine of sun- 
dry brass kettles, weapons of warfare, 
and the wonderful ‘‘ white man’s thun- 
der,” did ‘*‘ ingadge” to waive all right to 
a certain extent of meadow, forest, and 
hill-ranges in exchange for these alluring 
commodities from beyond the ‘‘ big wa- 
ter.” A display of penmanship follow- 
ed—quaint old English on the part of the 
whites, and mystic signatures, arrow- 
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heads (‘‘all the world’s akin” surely) 
and the like, on the part of the Indian 

which ceded to the former the district 
primarily included in the town of Strat- 
ford, stretching up the river ‘‘12 myle 


northward,” and running seven or eight 
miles to the west. 

As the colony 
the more daring ones reached out from 
the main settlement near the mouth of the 
river, and here and there the nuclei of 


inereased in numbers 


future towns were formed. Always on 
the hill-tops, not only because the better 
land lay there, but because the low lands 
were skirted by the river, which was the 
red man’s road. He, in spite of treaties 
and bills of was not always 
be trusted. 

One of these early settlements, about 


sale, to 


TOWED OUT OF BOSTON HARBOR, 


, Hailhs BY 


1812 


eight miles northwest of the colonial cen- 
tre, was named, with a clinging love for 
old Yorkshire's cathedral town, ‘* Ripon,” 
or ‘‘Ripton.” In time, however, Ripton, 
growing in strength, asserted her import- 
ance, becoming first a borough, and even- 
tually a town. Traditional affection 
yielding before local pride in honor of 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and the State Governor, 
in 1789 she took the name of Hunting- 
ton. Her “centre” was well up on the 
hills, a place of consequence in its day, 
sending out into the world many an illus 
trious son. Lesser settlements were form- 
ed within her limits, and she even at 
tained to the dignity and importance of 
having her own seaport. The Indian, 
facing the inevitable, disturbed by the 

















THE BIRTHPLACE 
pioneer’s axe and the plash of his mill 
wheel, had retreated. At the river-side, 
four miles over and down the hills by 
the king’s highway, a cluster of houses 
came into being. Here the river, com 
ing down from between the northern 
hills, makes a long sweep eastward, and 
on its southern bank, back of the little 
docks called ‘‘The Landing,” and the 
wide road bordered with elm-trees, stands 
the line of houses, with quaint roofs, 
hipped and gabled, friendly in their 
nearness. Beyond them to the eastward 
rises a rocky wooded hill-side called the 
Point of Rocks, and there the river, after 
receiving in its wide arms the lesser Nau- 
gatuck, makes a sharp turn southward 
on its winding way to the open Sound. 

Across the river from the Point of 
Rocks is Derby Landing, or, as it was more 
generally termed, ‘‘The Narrows.” Derby 
was settled soon after Stratford, and in 
time it too had found the river-side safe, 
and being at the head of tide-water, its 
commerce was early established. It be 
came the base for supplies for the back 
country, a port whose vessels sailed to 
all parts of the world, and whose foreign 
trade was for some years greater than 
that of New Haven. It was a place for 
ship-owners and ship-builders, receiving 
the name of the ‘‘ Ship- 
building Town.” Natu- 
rally it was a place for 
captains, their homes and 
families, and of stores 
where not only domestic 
goods were to be found, 
but the merchandise of 
both the East and West 
Indies, and the manufac- 
tures of England and the 
European nations, while 
the docks were piled with 
this country’s products 
for export. 

One of the wealthiest 
and most influential fam- 
ilies in Derby from its 
settlement was the Hull 
family. They lived at 
‘‘Uptown,” and built 
mills where plaster, 
grain, and flaxseed were 
ground and lumber sawn 
for export as well as for 
domestic use. This indus- 
try remained under the 
control of the family for 
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several generations, and on the site of the 
old mill one of the millstones even now 
lies. 

In 1750 there was born to this family 
a son named Joseph, the fourth of the 
name, and the fifth in descent from Rich- 
ard Hull, who came from Derbyshire to 
Connecticut before 1640. In those days 
a man’s work began before he reached 
legal manhood, and while yet a boy Jo- 
seph Hull engaged in West Indian trade, 
becoming as familiar with the changing 
face of the ocean as with the hills and 
valleys of his childhood’s home. 

A ferry was early established between 
Derby and the opposite shore, then a part 
of Stratford. Among the earliest houses 
on that side of the river was one about 
half a mile from the Landing, built in 
1721, and sold by Yelverton Perry to 
Nathan Bennett in 1736. It was a large 
house with a stone chimney, a sure proof 
of its antiquity, as bricks did not come 
into use in that part of the country until 
about the middle of the century. The 
house remained intact until April, 1890, 
when it was burned, with adjacent build- 
ings. The old deed of sale says: ‘* 104 
acres of land in the Borough of Ripton, 
in consideration of fifteen hundred and 
thirty-two pounds in hand....a dwell- 


THE MONUMENT TO JOSEPH HULL, LONG HILL CEMETERY, 
HUNTINGTON, ERECTED BY HIS SON ISAAC. 
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HOUSE WHERE ISAAC 


ing-house and barn standing on said 


land....one-eighth part of [interest in] 
a saw-mill standing on said land, and 
one-half of a ferry-boat, with the privilege 
of the ferry for himself and heirs.” 

This property, with more land bought 
from others, was inherited from Nathan 
Bennett by his son Daniel, a deacon m 
the Congregational church at Ripton. 
When Lafayette, coming from Long Isl- 
and to join Washington on the Hudson, 
passed through this part of the State, he 
and his officers had breakfast at this 
house. It was on a Sunday morning, 
and Deacon Bennett, with two little chil- 
dren in the wagon, was just starting for 
Ripton, when a man in uniform appeared, 
and asked if he could give Lafayette and 
his officers breakfast, and also furnish 
assistance in transporting the troops and 
cannon across the river. The deacon 
consented at once, sent the children into 
the house, ordered a sheep killed and 
cooked, and then went to the neighbor- 
ing farmers for men and teams to render 
the necessary assistance. The army had 
been encamped in the upper part of Der- 
by, and the river must be crossed by ferry 
and fording. 

The meal having been served and eaten, 
and the crossing successfully accomplish- 


HULL WAS BORN. 


ed, the bill was called for. Deacon Ben- 
nett asked if the entertainment had been 
satisfactory. ‘‘ Perfectly,” was the reply. 
‘‘Then there is no charge; you are en- 
tirely welcome.” 

In this house in 1752 a daughter was 
born, to whom was given the time -hon 
ored name of Sally. 

There is an old story of which the 
world never tires. ‘‘ How it happened” 
is of unflagging interest; but in this in- 
stance, as in many others where tradition 
has not reached down to the present, 
only imagination can be sent back to that 
happy past when Joseph Hull and Sally 
Bennett found the world all rose-color. 
Perhaps their friendship began in child- 
hood. Perhaps it was a case of that oc- 
‘asional propinquity which carries its 
concealed magic. A story is told of an 
old lady who expressed no surprise when 
an intended marriage was announced that 
had caused the rest of her little world to 
open wide its eyes. She merely said: 
‘“ Why, of course. I expected it. He had 
the next seat to her in the kirk!” Per- 
haps, as Ripton meeting-house was far off 
over the hills, it was sometimes easier to 
cross by ferry to Derby and walk demure- 
ly up the valley to the little church there! 
However, it happened, as it has ever since 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
there was ‘‘a garden eastward in Eden”; 
and will, until the last sheaf of humanity 
has been garnered. 

So in 1769 there was a wedding in the 
old Bennett house—weddings were usual- 
ly in the homesteads in those days—and 
after living a few years on the Derby side 
of the river, the young couple set up their 
lares and penates in a house built by Jo- 
seph Hull at the Landing, on land given 
by Deacon Bennett to Sally as part of her 
dower. This added the last one to the 
line of houses that have stood in peaceful 
neighborliness for more than a century, 
and here Isaac Hull was born on the 6th 
of March, 1773. 

The falling of tea-chests in Boston Har- 
bor caused a ripple that was felt to the 
farthest shores of the thirteen colonies, 
and on July 4, 1776, the vibrant rim of 
Liberty Bell set in motion those waves of 
sound that called every man whose heart 
yearned for freedom to fall into line. 
Joseph Hull was among the first to re- 
spond, and entered the army as lieuten- 
ant of artillery. He was soon taken pris- 
oner, and for two years endured much 
suffering. Then obtaining release, he was 
again at his country’s service, and re- 
mained through the entire war. His re- 
markable coolness under danger, his fear- 
lessness and great strategic ability, are 
verified by many traditions. At one time, 
riding from Derby to New Haven, as he 
reached the brow of a hill, he saw a num- 
ber of British soldiers coming toward 
him. He was alone and unarmed; he 
stopped his horse an instant, turned and 
beckoned as if signalling a force to fol- 
low him, then riding forward, demanded 
the swords of the soldiers, which, as they 
expected the immediate arrival of his re- 
enforcement, were at once surrendered. 

Those were days for stout-hearted wo- 
men as well as men, and Sally Hull was 
a brave example when her husband start- 
ed on the Jong march for liberty, leaving 
her and three little boys, Isaac, the sec- 
ond son, being in his fourth year. She 
must have borne a patient heart during 
the weary years of his imprisonment, and 
the courage of the day was necessary on 
being left again and again to await the 
unknown result while he bore his part in 
the great struggle. Nor were the women 
and children in the quiet homes always 
in safety. The sight of the enemy’s red 
coat and the tramp of his footstep were 
to be watched and listened for. New 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 505.—4 
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ISAAC HULL. 35 
Haven was plundered and Fairfield burn- 
ed, and whose turn might come next none 
could tell. 

Undoubtedly a boy's instincts are al- 
ways a boy’s instincts, but the age in 
which he lives bends them one way or 
another. Isaac Hull was ten years old 
when peace was declared, and the long 
record of his father’s endurance, heroism, 
fearlessly meeting and successfully out- 
witting the enemy, must have done much 
to mould the boy for the future. Inher- 
itance, strengthened by a noble example, 
called to the front the high qualities that 
told for his country’s gain so markedly. 
It is easy to imagine the boy by the peace- 
ful river-side living over his father’s brave 
deeds and longing to emulate them. But 
his could not have been a dreamy life. 
He had an early training in the danger- 
ous whaling expeditions on Long Island 
Sound in open boats, where courage and 
boldness of action, following a quick per- 
ception, were early instilled. That ‘‘ the 
child is father of the man” is again abun- 
dantly proved. 

The old houses speak only of peace 
now. It is not easy to realize their 
‘“‘troublous times.” Their outlook has 
changed with the changes of more than 
a century, but they silently testify to the 
brave spirits, the strong-hearted men and 
women, and children too, to whom the 
blue sky and shining river and the out- 
lines of the green hills looked as they do 
now, though mechanical progress and the 
modern gods of steam and electricity have 
transformed all else. Wars and rumors 
of wars have echoed round them, as 1812, 
1848, 1861-65, have left their marks on 
other parts of the great country; but 
their peril was when the nation was born, 
and they have witnessed since only an 
ever-increasing freedom as the art of war 
has given place to the arts of peace. 

That ‘‘ the course of empire” is ‘‘ west- 
ward” is well proved. Equally true it 
is that, despite its ‘‘course,” the site of 
empire remains. Who can count the Je- 
rusalems from Melchizedek till to-day? 
How many Troys did Schliemann find ere 
he reached that of Priam? Though the 
United States is but learning to count its 
centuries, while the older nations sum 
up their millenniums, still it is verified. 
Cupheag was followed by Stratford. The 
Paugassett settlement at Derby, and the 
kindred Pootatuck one, where old Rip- 
ton’s youngest child, the borough of 
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Shelton, now lies, and the old Indian 
fields and forts on the point between the 
two, where busy Birmingham long since 
established her reputation for industry, 
lift their voices in evidence. It is not 
possible to measure the distance between 
a cluster of wigwams on the quiet hill- 
side and the long lines of brick factories 
with their din and roar; but when the 
turning of the soil puts a stone pestle or 
arrow-head into the white hand of to-day, 
it feels the touch of the red brother's. 
‘We measure time by heart-throbs, not 
by figures on the dial.” 

In many things the aim of the present 
is to reproduce the past. But the line 
and plummet of the most faithful of archi- 


THE WORLD 
BY WILLIAM I 
XVII. 

N the front room the !ittle assemblage 
had the effect of some small religious 
sect. The people were plainly dressed in 
a sort of keeping with their serious faces; 
there was one girl who had no sign of a 
ribbon or lace about her, and looked like 
a rather athletic boy in her short hair and 
black felt hat, and her jacket buttoned to 
her throat. She sat with her hands in 
the side pockets of her coat, and her feet 
pushed out beyond the hem of her skirt. 
There were several men of a foreign type, 
with beards pointed and parted; an Amer- 
ican, who looked like a school-master, and 
whose mouth worked up into his cheek 
at one side with a sort of mechanical 
smile when he talked, sat near a man who 
was so bald as not to have even a spear 
of hair anywhere on his head. The rest 
were people who took a color of oddity 
from these types; a second glance showed 
them to be of the average humanity; and 
their dress and its fashion showed them 
to be of simple condition. They were at- 
tired with a Sunday consciousness and 
cleanliness, though one gentleman whose 
coat sleeves and seams were brilliant with 
long use looked as if he would be the 
better for a little benzining, where his 
mustache had dropped soup and coffee on 
his waistcoat; he had prominent eyes, 

with a straining, near-sighted look. 
Kane sat among them with an air at 
once alert and aloof; his arms were fold- 
ed,and he glanced around from one to 
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tects can no more make the new house 
like the old model than the theatrical 
make-up can transform the young man 
into an old one. The result may be ad 
mired as a work of art, but it is not na- 
ture. The touch of time gives a sag to 
the tent pole, a suggestion of waviness in 
outline, and a rounding of angles that the 
tool of man tries in vain to reproduce. 
And the old house has a human interest 
that cannot be obtained by opening a 
wide door and letting out a troop of chil 
dren to play on the porch. It is like a 
man full of years and honors, whose 
mental vision sees the empty places 
filled with those ‘‘ loved long since and 
lost awhile.” 


OF CHANCE.* 
)EAN IIOWELLS 


another with grave interest. They were 
all listening, when Ray came in, to a 
young man who was upholding the sin- 
gle-tax theory, with confidence and with 
eagerness, as something which in its op- 
eration would release the individual ener 
gies to free play and to real competition. 
Hughes broke in upon him. 

‘That is precisely what I object to in 
your theory. I don’t want that devil re 
leased. Competition is the Afreet that 
the forces of civilization have bottled up 
after a desperate struggle, and he is al 
ways making fine promises of what he 
will do for you if you will let him out. 
The fact is he will do nothing but mis 
chief, because that is his nature. He is 
Beelzebub, he is Satan; m the Miltonic 
fable he attempted to compete with the 
Almighty for the rule of heaven; and the 
fallen angels have been taking the conse- 
quence ever since. Monopoly is the only 
prosperity. Where competition is there 
ean be finally nothing but disasier and 
defeat for one side or another. That is 
self-evident. Nothing succeeds till it be- 
gins to be a monopoly. This holds good 
from the lowest to the highest endeavor 
—from the commercial to the zsthetic, 
from the huckster to the artist. “ As long, 
for instance, as an author is young and 
poor ”—Ray felt, looking down, that the 
speaker’s eye turned on him—‘‘ he must 
compete, and his work must be deformed 
by the struggle; when it becomes known 
that he alone can do his kind of work, he 














monopolizes and prospers in the full mea- 
sure of his powers; and he realizes his 
ideal unrestrictedly. Competition en- 
slaves, monopoly liberates. We must, 
therefore, have the greatest possible mo- 
nopoly, one that includes the whole peo- 
ple economically as they are now in- 
cluded politically. Try to think of com- 
petition in the political administration as 
we now have it in the industrial. It 
isn’t thinkable! Or, yes! They do have 
it in those Eastern countries where the 
taxes are farmed to the highest bidder, 
and the tax-payer’s life is ground out of 
him.” 

‘I think,” said the school-masterly- 
looking man, ‘‘ we all feel this instinet- 
ively. The trusts and the syndicates are 
doing our work for us as rapidly as we 
could ask.” 

A voice, with a German heaviness of 
accent, came from one of the foreigners. 

3ut they are not doing it for our sake, 
and they mean to stop distinctly short of 
the whole-people trust. As far back as 
Louis Napoleon's rise we were expecting 
the growth of the corporate industries to 
accomplish our purposes for us. But be- 
tween the corporation and the collectivity 
there is a gulf,a chasm that has never 
yet been passed.” 

‘* We must bridge it!” cried Hughes. 

A young man, with a clean-cut English 
intonation, asked, ‘‘ Why not fill it up 
with capitalists ?”’ 

‘* No,” said Hughes; ‘‘ our cause should 
recognize no class as enemies.” 

“T don’t think it matters much to them 
whether we recognize them or not, if we 
let them have their own w’y,” said the 
young man, whose cockney origin be- 
trayed itself in an occasional vowel and 
aspirate. 

‘We shall not let them have their 
own way unless it is the wuy of the ma- 
jority too,” Hughes returned. ‘‘ From 
my point of view they are simply and 
purely a part of the movement, as entire- 
ly so as the proletariat.” 

“The difficulty will be to get them to 
take your point of view,” the young man 
suggested. 

“It isn’t mecessary they should,” 
Hughes answered, ‘‘ though some of them 
do already. Several of the best friends 
of our cause are capitalists; and there are 
large numbers of moneyed people who 
believe in the nationalization of the tele- 
graphs, railroads, and expresses.” 
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‘Those are merely the first steps,” 
urged the young man, ** which may lead 
now’ere.” 

‘**They are the first steps,” said Hughes, 
‘‘and they are not to be taken over the 
bodies of men. We must advance to- 
gether as brothers, marching abreast, to 
the music of our own heart-beats.” 

‘*Good!” said Kane. Ray did not know 
whether he said it ironically or not. It 
made the short-haired girl turn round and 
look at him where he sat behind her. 

‘*We in Russia,” said another of the 
foreign -looking people, ‘‘have seen the 
futility of violence. The only force that 
finally prevails is love; and we must em- 
ploy it with those that can feel it best, 
with the little children. The adult world 
is hopeless; but with the next generation 
we may do something—everything. The 
highest office is the teacher’s, but we must 
become as little children if we would teach 
them, who are of the kingdom of heaven. 
We must begin by learning of them.” 

‘‘It appears rather complicated,” said 
the young Englishman, gayly, and Ray 
heard Kane choke off a laugh into a kind 
of snort. 

‘*Christ said He came to call sinners 
to repentance,” said the man who would 
have been the better for benzining. ‘‘ He 
evidently thought there was some hope of 
grown-up people if they would cease to do 
evil.” 

‘* And severai of the disciples were eld- 
erly men,” the short-haired girl put in. 

‘*Our Russian friend’s idea seems to be 
a version of our Indian policy,’ said Kane. 
‘*Good adults, dead adults.” 

‘‘No, no. You don’t understand, all 
of you—” the Russian began, but Hughes 
interrupted him. 

‘*How would you deal with the chil- 
dren?” 

‘In communities, here, at the heart of 
the trouble, and also in the West, where 
they could be easily made self-support- 
ing.” 

‘*T don't believe in communities,” said 
Hughes. ‘If anything in the world has 
thoroughly failed it iscommunities. They 
have failed all the more lamentably when 
they have succeeded financially, because 
that sort of success comes from competi- 
tion with the world outside. A commu- 
nity is an aggrandized individual; it is 
the extension of the egoistic motive to a 
large family, which looks out for its own 
good against other families, just as a small 
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family does. I have had enough of com 
munities. The family we hope to found 
must include all men who are willing to 
work; it must recognize no aliens except 
the drones, and the drones must not be 
suffered to continue. They must either 
cease to exist by going to work, or by 
starving to death. But this great fam- 
ily—the real human family—must be no 
agglutinated structure, no mere federa- 
tion of trades-unions; it must be a nat- 
ural growth from indigenous stocks, 
which will gradually displace individual 
and corporate enterprises by pushing its 
roots and its branches out under and over 
them till they have no longer earth or 
air to live in. It will then slowly pos- 
sess itself of the whole field of production 
and distribution.” 

‘‘Very slowly,” said the young Eng- 
lishman; and he laughed. 

The debate went on, and it seemed as 
if there were almost as many opinions as 
there were people present. At times it 
interested Ray; at times it bored him; 
but at all times he kept thinking that if 
he could get those queer zealots into a 
book they would be amusing material, 


though he shuddered to find himself per- 


sonally among them. Hughes coughed 
paintully in the air thickened with many 
breaths, and the windows had to be 
opened for him; then the rush of the 
elevated trains filled the room, and the 
windows were shut again. After one 
of these interludes, Ray was aware of 
Hughes appealing to some one in the 
same tone in which he had asked him to 
go and send in his whiskey and milk; 
he looked up,and saw that Hughes was 
appealing to him. 

‘“Young man, have you nothing to 
say on all these questions? Is it possible 
that you have not thought of them ?” 

Ray was so startled that for a moment 
he could not speak. Then he said, hard- 
ily, but in the frank spirit of the discus- 
sion, ‘‘ No, I have never thought of them 
at all.” 

“It is time vou did,” said Hughes. 
‘* All other interests must yield to them. 
We can have no true art, no real litera- 
ture, no science worthy the name, till the 
money stamp of egoism is effaced from 
success, 2d it is honored, not paid.” 

The others turned and stared at Ray; 
old Kane arched his eyebrows at him, 
and made rings of white round his eyes; 
he pursed his mouth as if he would like 
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to laugh. Ray saw Mrs. Denton put her 
hand on her mouth: her husband glow- 
ered silently; her sister sat with down- 
cast eyes. 

Hughes went on: ‘‘I find it easier to 
forgive enmity than indifference; he who 
is not for us is against us in the worst 
sense. Our cause has a sacred claim upon 
all generous and enlightened spirits; they 
are recreant if they neglect it. But we 
must be patient,even with indifference; 
it is hard to bear, but we cannot fight it, 
and we must bear it: Nothing has as- 
tonished me more, since my return to the 
world, than to find the great mass of men 
living on as when I left it, in besotted 
indifference to the vital interests of the 
hour. I find the politicians still talking 
of the tariff, just as they used to talk: 
low tariff and cheap clothes for the work- 
ing-man; high tariff and large wages for 
the working-man. Whether we have 
high tariff or low, the working-man al- 
ways wins. But he does not seem to 
prosper. He is poor; he is badly fed 
and housed; when he is out of work, he 
starves in his den till he is evicted with 
a ruthlessness unknown in the history of 
Irish oppression. Neither party means 
to do anything for the working-man, 
and he hasn’t risen himself yet to the 
conveption of anything more philosophi- 
cal than more pay and fewer hours.” 

A sad-faced man spoke from a corner 
of the room. ‘‘We must have time to 
think, and something to eat to-day. We 
can’t wait till to-morrow.” 

‘“‘That is true,” Hughes answered. 
‘*Many must perish by the way. But 
we must have patience.” 

His son-in-law spoke up,and his gloomy 
face darkened. ‘‘I have no heart for 
patience. When I see people perishing 
by the way, I ask myself how they shall 
be saved, not some other time, but now. 
Some one is guilty of the wrong they 
suffer. How shall the sin be remitted?” 
His voice shook with fanatical passion. 

‘* We must have patience,” Hughes re- 
peated. ‘‘ We are all guilty.” 

“It would be a good thing,” said the 
man with the German accent, ‘‘if the 
low-tariff men would really cut off the 
duties. The high-tariff men don’t put 
wages up because they have protection, 
but they would surely put them down if 
they didn’t have it. Then you would see 
labor troubles every where.” 

‘* Yes,” said Hughes; ‘‘ but such hopes 














as that would make me hate the cause, if 
anything could. Evil that good may 
come? Never! Always good, and good 
for evil, that the good may come more 
and more! We must have the true 
America in the true American way, by 
reasons, by votes, by laws, and not other- 
wise.” 

The spivit which he rebuked had un- 
locked the passions of those around him. 
Ray had a vision of them in the stormy 
dispute which followed, as waves beating 
and dashing upon the old man; the head 
of the perfectly bald man was like a buoy 
among the breakers, as it turned and 
bobbed about, in his eagerness to follow 
all that was said. 

Suddenly the impulses spent them- 
selves and a calm succeeded. One of the 
men looked at his watch; they all rose 
one after another to go. 

Hughes held them a little longer. ‘‘I 
don’t believe the good time is so far off 
as we are apt to think in our indignation 
at wrong. It is coming soon,and its mere 
approach will bring sensible relief. We 
must have courage and patience.” 

Ray and Kane went away together. 
Mrs. Denton looked at him with demure 
question in her eyes when they parted; 
Peace imparted no feeling ‘in her still 
glance. Hughes took Ray’s little hand 
in his large, loose grasp, and said, 

‘‘Come again, young man ; come again!” 

XVII. 

‘If ever I come again,’’ Ray vowed to 
himself, when he got into the street, ‘‘I 
think I shall know it!” He abhorred all 
sorts of social outlandishness; he had al- 
ways wished to be conformed, without 
and within, to the great world of smooth 
respectabilities. If for the present he was 
willing to Bohemianize a little, it was in 
his quality of author, and as part of a 
world-old tradition. To have been mixed 
up with 2 lot of howling dervishes like 
those people was intolerable. He tingled 
with a seuse of personal injury from 
Hughes's asking him to take part in their 
discussion; and he was all the angrier 
because he could not resent it, even to 
Kane, on account of that young girl, who 
could not let him see that it distressed her, 
too; he felt bound to her by the tie of 
favor done which he must not allow to 
become painful. 

He knew, as they walked rapidly down 
the avenue, crazy with the trains hurtling 
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by over the jingling horse-cars and the 
clattering holiday crowds, that old Kane 
was seeking out his with eyes brimming 
with laughter, but he would not look 
him, and he would not see any fun in the 
affair. He would not speak, and he held 
his tongue the more resolutely because he 
believed Kane meant to make him speak 
first. 

He had his way; it was Kane who broke 
the silence, after they left the avenue, and 
struck into one of the cross-streets leading 
to the Park. Piles of lumber and barrels 
of cement blocked two-thirds of its space, 
in front of half-built houses, which yawn- 
ed upon it from cavernous depths. Boys 
were playing over the boards and barrels, 
and on the rocky hill-side behind the 
houses, where a portable engine stood at 
Sunday rest, and tall derricks rose and 
stretched their idle arms abroad. At the 
top of the hill a row of brown-stone fronts 
looked serenely down upon the havoc of 
stone thrown up by the blasting, as if it 
were a quiet pleasance. 

‘* Amiable prospect, isn’t it?” said Kane. 
‘* Tt looks as if Hughes’s Afreet has got out 
of his bottle, and had a good time here, 
holding en for a rise,and then building on 
spec. But perhaps we oughtn’t to judge 
of it at this stage, when everything is in 
transition. Think how beautiful it will be 
when it is all solidly built up here as it is 
down-town!” He passed his hand through 
Ray’s lax arm, and leaned affectionately 
toward him as they walked on, after a lit- 
tle pause he made for this remark on the 
scenery. ‘‘ Well, my dear young friend, 
what do you think of my dear old friend?” 

‘Of Mr. Hughes?’ Ray asked, and he 
restrained himself in a pretended question. 

‘Of Mr. Hughes, and of Mr. Hughes’s 
friends.” 

Ray flashed out upon this. 
his friends are a lot of cranks.” 

‘Yes; very good; very excellent good! 
They are cranks. Are they the first you 
have met in New York?” 

‘‘No; the place seems to be full of 
them.” 

‘‘ Beginning with the elderly gentleman 
whom you met the first morning?” 

“ Beginning with the young man who 
met the elderly gentleman.” 

Kane-smiled with appreciation. ‘‘ Well, 
we won't be harsh on those two. We 
won't call them cranks. They are phil- 
— observers, or inspired dream- 
rs, if you like. As I understand it we 
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are all dreamers. If we like a man’s 
dream, we call him a prophet; if we 
don’t like his dream, we call him a crank. 
Now, what is the matter with the dreams, 
severally and collectively, of my dear old 
friend and his friends? Can you deny 
that any one of their remedies, if taken 
faithfully according to the directions 
blown on the bottle, would cure the world 
of all its woes inside of six months?” 

The question gave Ray a chance to vent 
his vexation impersonally. ‘*‘ What is the 
matter with the world?” he burst out. ‘‘I 
don’t see that the world is so very sick. 
Why isn’t it going on very well? Idon’t 
understand what this talk is all about. 
I don’t see what those people have got to 
complain of. All any one can ask is a 
fair chance to show how much his work 
is worth, and let the best man win. 
What's the trouble? Where’s the wrong?” 

‘* Ah,” said Kane, ‘‘what a pity you 
didn’t set forth those ideas when Hughes 
called upon you!” 

‘** And have all that crew jump on me? 
Thank you!” said Ray. 

‘“You would call them a crew, then? 
Perhaps they were a crew,” said Kane. 
‘*T don’t know why a reformer should be 


so grotesque; but he is, and he is always 


the easy prey of caricature. I couldn't 
help feeling to-day how very like the bur- 
lesque reformers the real reformers are. 
And they are always the same, from gen- 
eration to generation. For all outward 
difference, those men and brethren of 
both sexes at poor David’s were very like 
a group of old-time abolitionists conscien- 
tiously qualifying themselves for tar and 
feathers. Perhaps you don’t like being 
spoken to in meeting?” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said Ray, bluntly. 

‘‘T fancied a certain reluctance in you 
at the time, but I don’t think poor David 
meant any harm. He preaches patience, 
but I think he secretly feels that he’s got 
to hurry, if he’s going to have the king- 
dom of heaven on earth; and he wants 
every one to lend a hand.” 

For the reason, or from the instinct, 
that forbade Ray to let out his wrath di- 
rectly against Hughes, he now concealed 
his pity. He asked stiffly: ‘‘ Couldn't he 
be got into some bett2r place? Where he 
wouldn't be stunned when he tried to keep 
from suffocating?” 

‘No, I don’t know that he could,” said 
Kane, with a pensive singleness rare in 
him. ‘‘Any help of that kind would 
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mean dependence, and David Hughes is 
proud.” 

They had passed through lofty ranks 
of flats, and they now came to the via- 
duct carrying the northern railways; one 
of its noble arches opened before them 
like a city gate, and the viaduct in its 
massy extent was like a wall that had 
stood a hundred sieges. Beyond they 
found open fields, with the old farm 
fences of stone stil! enclosing them, but 
with the cellars of city blocks dug out of 
the lots. In one place there was a spread 
of low sheds, neighbored by towering 
apartment-houses; some old cart-horses 
were cropping the belated grass; and 
comfortable companies of hens and groups 
of turkeys were picking about the stable- 
yard; a shambling cottage fronted on the 
avenue next the park, and drooped be- 
hind its dusty, leafless vines. 

‘‘He might be got into that,” said 
Kane, whimsically, ‘‘at no increase of 
rent, and at much increase of comfort 
and quiet—at least till the Afreet began 
to get in his work.” 

‘* Wouldn't it be rather too much like 
that eremitism which he’s so down on?” 
asked Ray, with a persistence in his effect 
of indifference. 

‘Perhaps it would, perhaps it would,” 
Kane consented, as they struck across 
into the Park. The grass was still very 
green, though here and there a little sal- 
low; the leaves, which had dropped from 
the trees in the October rains, had lost 
their fire, and lay dull and brown in the 
little hollows and at the edges of the 
paths and the bases of the rocks; the 
oaks kept theirs, but in death; on some 
of the ash-trees and lindens the leaves 
hung in a pale reminiscence of their sum- 
mer green. 

‘*T understood the son-in-law to want 
a hermitage somewhere—a co-operative 
hermitage, I suppose,” Ray went on. He 
did not feel bound to spare the son-in-law, 
and he put contempt into his tone. 

‘*Ah, yes,” said Kane. ‘‘ What 
you make of the son-in-law?” 

‘IT don’t know. He’s a gloomy sprite. 
What is he, anyway? His wife spoke of 
his work.” 

‘* Why, it’s rather a romantic story, I 
believe,” said Kane. ‘‘He was a young 
fellow who stopped at the community on 
his way to a place where he was going to 
find work; he’s a wood-engraver. I be- 
lieve he’s always had the notion that the 
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world was out of kilter, and it seems that 
he wasn’t very well himself when he look- 
ed in on the Family to see what they were 
doing to help it. He fell sick on their 
hands, and the Hugheses took care of 
him. Naturally he married one of them 
when he got well enough, and naturally 
he married the wrong one.” 

‘“ Why the wrong one?” demanded Ray, 
with an obscure discomfort. 

‘“ Well, I don’t know! But if it isn’t 
evident to you that Mrs. Denton is hardly 
fitted to be the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of such a man—” 

Ray would not pursue this branch of the 
inquiry. ‘‘His notion of what the world 
wanted was to have its cities eliminated. 
Then he thought it would be all serene.” 

‘‘Ah, that wouldn’t do,” said Kane. 
‘*Cities are a vice, but they are essential 
to us now. We could not live without 
them; perhaps we are to be saved by 
them. But it is well to return to Nature 
from time to time.” 

‘*T thought I heard you saying some 
rather disparaging things of Nature a lit- 
tle while ago,” said Ray, with a remaining 
grudge against Kane, and with a young 
man’s willingness to convict his elder of 
any inconsistency, serious or unserious. 

‘*Oh, primeval Nature, yes. But I 
have nothing but praise for this kind— 
the kind that man controls and guides. 
It is outlaw Nature that I object to, 
the savage survival from chaos, the mo- 
ther of earthquakes and cyclones, bliz- 
zards and untimely frosts, inundations 
and indigestions. But ordered Nature— 
the Nature of the rolling year; night and 
day, and seed-time and harvest—” 

‘“The seasons,” Ray broke in, scorn- 
fully, from the resentment still souring 
in his soul, ‘turn themselves upside 
down and wrong end to, about as often 
as financial panics occur. and the farmer 
that has to rely on them is as apt to get 
left as the husbandman that sows and 
reaps in Wall Street.” 

‘“Ah!” sighed Kane. ‘‘ That was well 
said. I wish I had thought of it for my 
second series of Hard Sayings.” 

‘*Oh, you’re welcome to it!” 

‘‘ Are you so rich in paradoxes? But 
I will contrive to credit it somehow to the 
gifted author of A New Romeo. Is that 
whai you call it ?” 

Ray blushed and laughed, and Kane 
continued. 

**Tt’s a little beyond the fact, but it’s on 
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the lines of truth. I don’t justify Nature 
altogether. She is not free from certain lit- 
tle foibles,caprices; perhaps that’s why we 
callher she. ButI don’t think that, with 
all her faults,she’s quite so bad as Business. 
In that we seem to have gone to Nature 
for her defects. Why copy her weakness 
and bad faith? Why not study her 
steadfastness, her orderliness, her obedi- 
ence in laying the bases of civilization ? 
We don’t go to her for the justification of 
murder, incest, robbery, gluttony, though 
you can find them all inher. We have 
our little prejudice against these things, 
and we seem to derive it from somewhere 
outside of what we call Nature. Why 
not go to that Somewhere for the law of 
economic life? But come,” Kane broke 
off, gayly, ‘‘ let us babble of green fields; 
as for God, God, I hope we have no need 
to think of such things yet. Please 
Heaven, our noses are not as sharp as 
pens, by a long way. I don’t wonder 
you find it a beautiful and beneficent 
world, in spite of our friends yonder, who 
want to make it prettier and better, in 
their way.” Kane put his arm across 
Ray’s shoulder, and pulled him affection- 
ately towards him. ‘‘Are you vexed 
with me for having introduced you to 
those people? I have been imagining 
something of the kind.” 

‘*Oh, no--” Ray began. 

‘I didn’t really mean to stay for 
Hughes’s conventicle,” said Kane. ‘‘ Chap- 
ley was wise, and went in time, before he 
could feel the wild charm of those vision- 
aries; it was too much for me; when they 
began to come,I couldn't go. I forgot 
how repugnant the golden age has al- 
ways been to the heart of youth, which 
likes the nineteenth century much better. 
The f +t is, I forgot that I had brought 
you ti: it was too late to take you away.” 

He laughed, and Ray, more reluctant- 
ly, laughed with him. 

‘*T have often wondered,” he went on, 
‘* how it is we lose the youthful point of 
view. We have it some night, and the 
next morning we haven't it; and we can 
hardly remember what it was. I don’t 
suppose you could tell me what the youth- 
ful point of view of the present day is, 
though I should recognize that of forty 
years ago. I-—” 

He broke off to look at a party of horse- 
men pelting by on the stretch of the 
smooth hard road, and dashing into a 
bridle- path beyond. They were heavy 
















































































































































































































































































































































42 HARPER'S NEW 
young fellows, mounted on perfectly 
groomed trotters, whose round haunches 
trembled and dimpled with their hard 
pace. 

‘‘Perhaps that is the youthful point 
of view now: the healthy, the wealthy, 
the physically strong, the materially rich. 
Well, I think ours was better; pallid and 
poor in person and in purse as we ima- 
gined the condition of the ideal man to 
There is something,” said Kane, ‘‘a 
little more expressive of the insolence of 
money in one of those brutes than in the 
most glittering carriage and pair. I think 
if I had in me the material for really hat- 
ing a fellow-man, I should apply it to the 
detestation of the rider of one of those an- 
imals. But Ihaven’t. Iam not in pro- 
spective need even, and I am at the mo- 
ment no hungrier than a gentleman ought 
to be who is going to !unch with a lady 
in the Mandan Flats. By-the-way! Why 
shouldn’t you come with me? They 
would be delighted to see you. A brill- 


be. 


iant young widow, with a pretty step- 
daughter, is not to be lunched with ev- 
ery day, and I can answer for your wel- 
come.” 

Ray freed himself. 


‘*T’m sorry I can’t 
go. ButI can’t. You must excuse me; 
I really couldn’t; Iam very much obliged 
to you. But—” 

‘* You don’t trust me!” 

‘*Oh, yes,I do. But I don’t feel quite 
up to meeting people just now. I'll push 
on down town. I'm rather tired. Good- 
by.” 

Kane held his hand between both his 
palms. ‘‘I wonder what the real reason 
Is it grudge, or pride, or youth ?” 
‘‘Neither,” said Ray. ‘‘It’s—clothes. 
My boots are muddy, and I’ve got on my 

second-best trousers.” 

‘* Ah, now you are frank with me, and 
you give me areal reason. Perhaps you 
are right. [daresay I should have thought 
so once.” 


is! 


XIX. 

Ray did not go to deliver any of his 
letters that afternoon; he decided now 
that it would be out of taste to do so on 
Sunday, as he had already doubted that 
it would be, in the morning. He passed 
the afternoon in his room, trying from 
time to time to reduce the turmoil of his 
reveries to intelligible terms in verse, and 
in poetic prose. He did nothing with 
them; in the end, though, he was aware 
of a new ideal, and he resolved that if he 
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could get his story back from Chapley & 
Co., he would rewrite the passages that 
characterized the heroine, and make it 
less like the every-day, simple prettiness 
of his first love. He had always known 
that this did not suit the character he had 
imagined; he now saw that it required 
a more complex and mystical charm. 
But he did not allow himself to formulate 
these volitions and perceptions, any more 
than his conviction that he had now a 
double reason for keeping away from Mr. 
Brandreth and from Miss Hughes. He 
spent the week in a sort of ecstasy of for- 
bearance. On Saturday afternoon he 
feigned the necessity of going to ask Mr. 
Brandreth how he thought a novel in 
verse, treating a strictly American sub- 
ject in a fantastic way, would succeed. 
He really wished to learn something 
without seeming to wish it about his 
manuscript, but he called so late in the 
afternoon that he found Mr. Brandreth 
putting his desk in order just before start- 
inghome. He professed a great pleasure 
at sight of Ray, and said he wished he 
would come part of the way home with 
him: he wanted to have a little talk. 

As if the word home had roused the 
latent forces of hospitality in him, he 
added, ‘‘I want to have you up at my 
place, some day, as soon as we can get 
turned round. Mrs. Brandreth is doing 
first-rate, now; and that boy—well, sir, 
he’s a perfect Titan. I wish you could 
see him undressed. He’s just like the 
figure of the infant Hercules strangling 
the serpent when he grips the nurse’s 
finger. I know it sounds ridiculous, but 
I believe that fellow recognizes me, and 
distinguishes between me and his mother. 
I suppose it’s my hat—I come in with my 
hat on, you know, just to try him; and 
when he catches sight of that hat, you 
ought to see his arms go!” 

The paternal rhapsodies continued a 
long time after they were in the street, 
and Ray got no chance to bring in either 
his real or pretended business. He lis- 
tened with mechanical smiles and hollow 
laughter, alert at the same time for the 
slightest vantage which Mr. Brandreth 
should give him. But the publisher said 
of his own motion, 

‘*Oh, by-the-way, you'll be interested 
to know that our readers’ reports on your 
story are in.” 

‘‘Are they?” Ray gasped. 
not get out any more. 


He could 
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Mr. Brandreth went on: ‘‘I didn’t ex- 
amine the reports very attentively myself, 
but I think they were favorable, on the 
whole. There were several changes sug- 
gested; I don’t recall just what. But 
you can see them all on Monday. We 
let Miss Hughes go after lunch on Satur- 
days, and she generally takes some work 
home with her, and I gave them to her 
to put in shape for you. I thought it 
would be rather instructive for you to see 
the different opinions in the right form. 
I believe you can’t have too much method 
in these things.” 

‘‘Of course,” said Ray, in an anguish 
of hope and fear. The street seemed to 
go round; he hardly knew where he was. 
He bungled on inarticulately before he 
could say: ‘‘I believe in method, too. 
But I’m sorry I couldn’t have had the 
reports to-day, because I might have had 
Sunday to think the suggestions over, and 
see what I could do with them.” 

‘Well, I'm sorry, too. She hadn't 
been gone half an hour when you came 
in. If I'd thought of your happening 
in! Well, it isn’t very long till Mon- 
day! She'll have them ready by that 
time. I make it a rule myself te put 
all business out of my mind from 2 P.M. 
on Saturday till Monday 9 A.m., and I 
think you'll find it an advantage, too. 
I won't do business, and I won’t talk 
business, and I won’t think business af- 
ter 2 o'clock on Saturday. I believe in 
making Sunday a day of rest and family 
enjoyment. We have an early dinner; 
and then I like to have my wife read or 
play to me, and now we have in the baby 
and that amuses us.” 

Ray forced himself to say that as a 
rule he did not believe in working on 
Sunday either; he usuaily wrote letters. 
He abruptly asked Mr. Brandreth how he 
thought it would do for him to go and 
ask Miss Hughes for a sight of the read- 
ers’ reports in the rough. 

Mr. Brandreth laughed. ‘‘You are 
anxious! Do you know where she 
lives?” 

“Oh, yes; I stopped there last Sunday 
with Mr. Kane on our way to the Park. 
I saw Mr. Chapley there.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Brandreth, with the 
effect of being arrested by the last fact 
in something he might otherwise have 
said. It seemed to make him rather 
unhappy. ‘‘ Then you saw Miss Hughes's 
father?” 
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‘*Yes; and all his friends,” Ray an- 
swered, in a way that evidently encour- 
aged Mr. Brandreth to go on. 

‘Yes? What did you think of them?” 

‘T thought they were mostly harm- 
less; but one or two of them ought to 
have been in the violent wards.” 

‘*Did Mr. Chapley meet them?” 

‘“Oh, no; he went away before any of 
them came in. As Mr. Kane took me, I 
had to stay with him.” 

Mr. Brandreth got back a good deal of 
his smiling complacency, which had left 
him at Ray’s mention of Mr. Chapley in 
connection with Hughes. ‘* Mr. Chapley 
and Mr. Hughes are old friends.” 

‘Yes; I understood something of that 
kind.” 

‘‘They date back to the Brook Farm 
days together.” 

‘*Mr. Hughes is rather too much of the 
Hollingsworth type for my use,” said 
Ray. He wished Mr. Brandreth to un- 
derstand that he had no sympathy with 
Hughes's wild-cat philosophy, both be- 
cause he had none, and because he be- 
lieved it would be to his interest with 
Mr. Brandreth to have none. 

‘*‘T’ve never seen him,” said Mr. Bran- 
dreth. ‘‘I like Mr. Chapley’s loyalty to 
his friends—it’s one of his fine traits; but 
I don’t see any necessity for my taking 
them up. He goes there every Sunday 
morning to see Mr. Hughes, and they 
talk — political economy together. You 
know Mr. Chapley has been a good deal 
interested in this altruistic agitation.” 

‘No, I didn’t,” said Ray. 

**Yes. You can’t very well keep clear 
of it altogether. I was mixed up in it 
myself at one time: our summer place is 
on the outskirts of a manufacturing town 
in Massachusetts, and we had our Ro- 
meo and Juliet for the benefit of a social 
union for the work-people; we made 
over two hundred dollars for them. Mr. 
Chapley was a George man in ’86. Not 
that he agreed with the George men ex- 
actly; but he thought there ought to be 
some expression against the way things 
are going. You know a good many of 
the nicest kind of people went the same 
way at that time. I don’t object to that 
kind of thing as long as it isn’t carried 
too far. Mr. Chapley used to see a good 
deal of an odd stick of a minister at our 
summer place that had got a good some of 
the new ideas in a pretty crooked kind of 
shape; and then he’s read Tolstoi a good 
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deal, and he’s been influenced by him. I 
think Hughes is a sort of safety-valve for 
Mr. Chapley, and that’s what I tell the 
family. Mr. Chapley isn’t a fool, and 
he’s always had as good an eye for the 
main chance as anybody. That’s all.” 

Ray divined that Mr. Brandreth would 

not have entered into this explanation of 
his senior partner and father-in-law, ex- 
cept to guard against the injurious infer- 
ences which he might draw from having 
met Mr. Chapley at Hughes’s, but he did 
not let his guess appear in his words. 
‘I don’t wonder he likes Mr. Hughes,” 
he said. ‘* He’s fine, and he seems a light 
of sanity and reason, among the jack-a- 
lanterns he gathers round him. He isn’t 
at all Tolstoian. 

‘*He’s a gentleman, born and bred,” 
said Mr. Brandreth, ‘‘and he was a rich 
man for the days before he began his 
communistic career. And Miss Hughes 
She's a cultivated girl 
too, and she reads a great deal. I'd rath- 
er have her opinion about a new book 
than half the critics’ I know of, because I 
know I could get it honest, and I know 
it would be intelligent. Well, if you're 


is a perfect lady. 


going up there, you'll want to be getting 
across to the avenue, to take the elevated.” 
He added, ‘‘ I don’t mean to give you the 
impression that we’ve made up our minds 


about your book, yet. Wehaven’t. I’ve 
only glanced over the opinions of our 
readers, and I merely know that they’re 
favorable to it in some respects from a 
literary point of view. But a book is a 
commercial venture as well as a literary 
venture, and we've got to have a powwow 
about that side of it before we come to 
any sort of You under- 
stand ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I understand that,” said Ray, 
‘‘and I'll try not to be unreasonably hope- 
ful,” but at the same moment his heart 
leaped with hope. 

‘* Well, that’s right,” said Mr. Bran- 
dreth, taking his hand for parting. He 
held it, and then he said, with a sort of 
desperate impulse, ‘* By-the-way, why not 
come home with me, now, and take din- 
ner with us?” 


conclusion. 


XX 
Ray’s heart sank. He was so anxious 
to get at those opinions; and yet he did 
not like to refuse Mr. Brandreth; a little 
thing might prejudice the case; he ought 
to make all the favor at court that he could 
for his book. ‘‘I—I'm afraid it mightn’t 
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be convenient—at such a time—for Mrs. 
Brandreth—” 

‘*Oh, yes it would,” said Mr. Brandreth 
in the same desperate note. ‘‘Come along. 
I don’t know that Mrs. Brandreth will be 
able to see you, but I want you to see my 
boy; and we can have a bachelor bite to 
gether, anyway.” 

Ray yielded, and the stories of the baby 
began again when he moved on with Mr. 
Brandreth. It was agony for him to 
wrench his mind from his story, which he 
kept turning over and over in it, trying 
to imagine what the readers had differed 
about, and listen to Mr. Brandreth saying, 
‘** Yes, sir, I believe that child knows his 
grandmother and his nurse apart, as well 
as he knows his mother and me. He’s 
got his likes and dislikes already: he 
cries whenever his grandmother takes 
him. By-the-way, you'll see Mrs. Chap 
ley at dinner, I hope. She’s spending the 
day with us.” 

‘Oh, I'm very glad,” said Ray, wonder- 
ing if the readers objected to his introduc- 
tion of hypnotism. 

‘*She’s a woman of the greatest char 
acter,” said Mr. Brandreth, ‘‘ but she has 
some old-fashioned notions about chil 
dren. I want my boy to be trained as a 
boy from the very start. I think there’s 
nothing like a manly man, unless it’s a 
womanly woman. I hate anything mas- 
culine about a girl; a girl ought to be 
yielding and gentle; but I want my boy 
to be self-reliant from the word Go. I 
believe in a man’s being master in his 
own house; his will ought to be law, and 
that’s the way I shall bring up my boy. 
Mrs. Chapley thinks there ought always 
to be a light in the nurse’s room, but I 
don’t. I want my boy to get used to the 
dark, and not be afraid of it, and I shall 
begin just as soon as I can, without seem 
ing arbitrary. Mrs. Chapley is the best 
soul in the world, and of course I don’t 
like to differ with her.” 

‘*Of course,” said Ray. The mention 
of relationship made him think of the 
cousin in his story; if he had not had the 
cousin killed, he thought it would have 
been better; there was too much blood- 
shed in the story. 

They turned into a cross-street from 
Lexington Avenue, where they had been 
walking, and stopped at a pretty little 
apartment-house, which had its door 
painted black and a wide brass plate en- 
closing its key-hole, and wore that air of 
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standing aloof from its neighbors peculiar 
to private houses with black doors and 
brass plates. 

Mr. Brandreth let himself in with a 
key. ‘There are only three families in 
our house, and it’s like having a house of 
our own. It’s so much easier living in a 
flat for your wife that I put my foot down, 
and wouldn’t hear of a separate house.”’ 

They mounted the carpeted stairs 
through the twilight that prevails in 
such entries, and a sound of flying steps 
was heard within the door where Mr. 
Brandreth applied his latch-key again, 
and as he flung it open a long wail burst 
upon the ear. 

‘*Hear that?” he asked, with a raptur- 
ous smile, as he turned to Ray for sym- 
pathy; and then he called gayly out in 
the direction that the wail came from: 
‘“Oh, hello, hello, hello! What's the 
matter, what’s the matter? You sit down 
here,” he said to Ray, leading the way 
forward into a pretty drawing-room. 
‘“Confound that nurse! She’s always 
coming in here in spite of everything. 
I'll be with you in a moment. Heigh! 
What ails the little man?” he called out, 
and disappeared down the long narrow 
corridor, and he was gone a good while. 

At moments Ray caught the sound of 
voices in hushed, but vehement dispute; 
a door slammed violently; there were 
murmurs of expostulation. At last Mr. 
Brandreth reappeared with his baby in 
his arms, and its nurse at his heels, twitch- 
ing the infant’s long robe into place. 

‘* What do you think of that?” demand- 
ed the father, and Ray got to his feet and 
came near, so as to be able to see if he 
could think anything. 

By an inspiration he was able to say, 
“Well, he is a great fellow!” and this 
apparently gave Mr. Brandreth perfect 
satisfaction. His son’s downy little ob- 
long skull wagged feebly on his weak 
neck; his arms waved vaguely before his 
face. 


Now give him your finger, and see if 
he won’t do the infant Hercules act.” 
Ray promptly assumed the part of the 
serpent, but the infant Hercules would not 
open his tightly clinched, wandering fist. 
‘‘Try the other one,” said his father; 
and Ray tried the other one with no more 


effect. ‘Well, he isn’t in the humor; 
he'll do it for you some time. All right, 
little man!” He gave the baby, which 
had acquitted itself with so much distine- 
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tion, back into the arms of its nurse, and 
it was taken away. 

‘** Sit down, sit down!” he said, cheerily. 
‘*Mrs. Chapley will be in directly. It’s 
astonishing,” he said, with a twist of his 
head in the direction the baby had been 
taken, ‘*‘ but I believe those little things 
have their moods just like any of us. 
That fellow knows as well as you do, 
when he’s wanted to show off, and if he 
isn’t quite in the key for it, he won't do 
it. I wish I had tried him with my hat, 
and let you see how he notices.” 

Mr. Brandreth went on with anecdotes, 
theories, and moral reflections relating to 
the baby, and Ray answered with praise- 
ful murmurs and perfunctory cries of 
wonder. He was rescued from a situation 
which he found more and more difficult 
by the advent of Mrs. Chapley, and not 
of Mrs. Chapley alone, but of Mrs. Bran- 
dreth. She greeted Ray with a certain 
severity, which he instinctively divined 
was not so much for him as for her hus- 
band. A like quality imparted itself, but 
not so authoritatively, from her mother; 
if Mr. Brandreth was not master in his 
house, at least his mother-in-law was not. 
Mrs. Brandreth went about the room and 
made some housekeeperly rearrangements 
of its furniture, which had the result of 
reducing it, as it were, to discipline. 
Then she sat down, and Ray, whom she 
waited to have speak first, had a feeling 
that she was sitting in judgment on him, 
and the wish, if possible, to justify him- 
self. He began to praise the baby, its 
beauty, and great size, and the likeness 
he professed to find in it to its father. 

Mrs. Brandreth relented slightly. 
said, with magnanimous 
“It’s a very healthy child.” 

Her mother made the reservation, ‘‘But 
even healthy children are a great care,” 
and sighed. 

The daughter must have found this in- 
trusive. ‘Oh, I don’t know that Percy 
is any great care as yet, mamma.” 

‘‘He pays his way,” Mr. Brandreth 
suggested, with a radiant smile. ‘‘ At 
least,” he corrected himself, ‘‘we shouldn't 
know what to do without him.” 

His wife said, dryly, as if the remark 
were in bad taste, ‘‘ It’s hardly a question 
of that, [think. Have you been long in 
New York, Mr. Ray?” she asked, with an 
abrupt turn to him. 

‘“Only a few weeks,” Ray answered, 
inwardly wondering how he could render 
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the fact propitiatory. ‘‘ Everything is 
very curious and interesting to me as a 
country person,” he added, deciding to 
make this sacrifice of himself. 

It evidently availed somewhat. ‘‘ But 
you don’t mean that you are really from 
the country?” Mrs. Brandreth asked. 

““T'm from Midland; and I suppose 
that’s the country, compared with New 
York.” 

Mrs. Chapley asked him if he knew the 
Mayquays there. He tried to think of 
some people of that name; in the mean 
time she recollected that the Mayquays 
were from Gitcheegumee, Michigan. 
They talked some irrelevancies, and then 
she said, ‘‘Mr. Brandreth tells me you 
have met my husband,” as if they had 
been talking of him. 

‘*Yes; I had that pleasure even before 
I met Mr. Brandreth,” said Ray. 

‘*And you know Mr. Kane?” 

‘“Oh, yes. He was the first acquaint- 
ance I made in New York.” 

‘*Mr. Brandreth told me.” Mrs. Chap- 
ley made a show of laughing at the no- 
tion of Kane, as a harmless eccentric, 
and she had the effect of extending her 
kindly derision to Hughes in saying, 
‘‘And you've been taken to sit at the 
feet of his prophet already, Mr. Brandreth 
tells me: that strange Mr. Hughes.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have said he was Mr. 
Kane's prophet exactly,” said Ray with a 
smile of sympathy. ‘‘ Mr. Kane doesn’t 
seem to need a prophet; but I’ve certain- 
ly seen Mr. Hughes. And heard him, for 
that matter.” He smiled, recollecting his 
dismay when he heard Hughes calling 
upon him in meeting. He had a notion 
to describe his experience, and she gave 
him the chance. 

‘* Yes?” she said, with veiled anxiety. 
‘Do tell me about him!” 

At the end of Ray’s willing compli- 
ance, she drew a deep breath, and said, 

‘*Then he is not a follower of Tolstoi?” 
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T is not Kentucky's fault if the centen- 
| nial of her admission into the Union 
comes in 1892, right alongside of the 
fourth centennial of the discovery of 
America. Congress is to blame for that. 
But, even a contrast with the tremendous 
achievement of the incomparable Colum- 
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‘‘ Quite the contrary, I should say.” 

Mrs. Chapley laughed more easily. ‘‘I 
didn’t know but he made shoes that no- 
body could wear. I couldn’t imagine what 
other attraction he could have for my hus- 
band. I believe he would really like to go 
into the country and work in the fields.” 
Mrs. Chapley laughed away a latent anxie- 
ty, apparently, in making this joke about 
her husband, and seemed to feel much 
better acquainted with Ray. ‘‘ How are 
they living over there? What sort of 
family has Mr. Hughes? I mean, besides 
the daughter we know of?” 

Ray told, as well as he could, and he 
said they were living in an apartment. 

‘*Oh!” said Mrs. Chapley, ‘‘I fancied a 
sort of tenement.” 

‘‘By-the-way,” said Mr. Brandreth, 
‘*wouldn’t you like to see our apartment, 
Mr. Ray”’—his wife quelled him with a 
glance, and he added—‘‘ some time?” 

Ray said he should, very much. 

Mrs. Brandreth, like her mother, had 
been growing more and more clement, 
and now she said, ‘‘ Won’t you stay and 
take a family dinner with us, Mr. Ray?” 

Ray looked at her husband, and saw 
that he had not told her of the invitation 
he had already given. He did not do so 
now, and Ray rose and seized his oppor- 
tunity. He thanked Mrs. Brandreth very 
earnestly, and said he was so sorry he 
had an appointment to keep, and he got 
himself away at once. 

Mrs. Chapley hospitably claimed him 
for her Thursdays, at parting; and Mrs. 
Brandreth said he must let Mr. Brandreth 
bring him some other day; they would 
always be glad to see him. 

Mr. Brandreth went down to the outer 
door with him, to make sure that he 
found the way, and said, ‘‘ Then you will 
come some time?” and gratefully wrung 
his hand. ‘‘I saw how anxious you were 
about those opinions!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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bus cannot divest of its absorbing interest 
the romantic story of the founding of our 
first interior commonwealth. 

Its very beginning was unique. The 
rise of a State and the establishment of 
the magnificent empire of the West were 
decreed when, on the 7th of June, 1769, 




























HOW KENTUCKY 
Daniel Boone looked out upon ‘‘ the beau- 
tiful level of Kentucky,” which so im- 
pressed him with the abundance and 
splendid development of its animal life, 
with the astonishing fertility of its virgin 
soil, and the lavishness of its natural 
gifts, still clothed with all the charms of 
primeval freshness, that he afterwards 
described it as ‘‘a second paradise.” 

Kentucky, in the manner of her found- 
ing, illustrated the new era that had just 
dawned upon the world. Unlike any of 
the States of the old Confederation, she 
had never actually experienced the do- 
minion of a foreign power, nor felt the 
authority of a royal master. She was 
born free. Boone brought with him into 
the depths of the Western wild a coal of 
that sacred fire which burned so brightly 
upon the banks of the Yadkin, and in the 
same month of May, 1775, when the he- 
roic North Carolinians adopted the im- 
mortal declaration of Mecklenburg, the 
pioneers of Kentucky gathered in solemn 
conclave under a mighty elm in the now 
famous blue-grass region, and they also 
virtually proclaimed their independence 
of Great Britain. For this alone could be 
the meaning of the attempted establish- 
ment of the colony of Transylvania upon 
no other authority than that of occupan- 
cy and of a deed fim the Cherokees, and 
with the bold announcement specifically 
and deliberately made that ‘‘all power is 
originally in the people.” 

Such was the spirit of the men who 
laid the foundation of Kentucky, and 
built upon it under circumstances that 
seemed a defiance of the impossible itself. 
They did this in a land which they found 
devoid of every product of human art, 
and while cut off from civilization and 
from human aid by hundreds of miles 
and by ranks of mountains. It was one 
of the most remarkable feats of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and in some respects 
is without a parallel. It opened the way 
for results the importance of which is al- 
ready beyond all calculation. 

But swallowed up as they were in this 
vast solitude, the pioneers were not too 
remote for savage vengeance, nor too far 
away to bear a glorious part in the war 
of the Revolution. Few minor events of 
American history are more thrilling or 
more widely known than the successes of 
‘‘the Hunters of Kentucky” over the 
British and the Indians at the sieges of 
3oonsborough and of Bryant’s Station, 
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their massacre at the deadly ambuscade of 
the Blue Licks, and the swift and wonder- 
ful campaigns of George Rogers Clark, the 
Stonewall Jackson of the early West. 

It was in 1780, in the very midst of the 
harassments and distractions of this war, 
that Virginia, to her everlasting credit, 
took time to perfect a bill and make a 
donation for education in Kentucky that 
resulted in the founding of Transylvania 
University. Jefferson, whose broad cult- 
ure was second only to his superb states- 
manship, was then at the helm in the Old 
Dominion, and he had linked his enduring 
name with that of Kentucky long before 
he had penned ‘‘ the Resolutions of '98.” 

To fully appreciate the situation of the 
Kentucky pioneers, it must be remember- 
ed that while the close of the Revolution 
meant peace to the seaboard States, it did 
not mean peace to them. Savage depre- 
dations and burnings and slaughters con- 
tinued through all the years from the 
surrender of Yorktown until the British 
gave up the military posts in the North- 
west, and to these aggravations, from 
which the old government could not pro- 
tect them, must be added the trying vex- 
ations through which they went before 
they could secure the separation of the 
district from Virginia, and its admission 
into the Union. It was during these un- 
setiled times that General Wilkinson, the 
soldier of fortune who afterwards became 
the commander-in-chief of the American 
army, cut such a figure; that the Spanish 
conspiracy and the question of the free 
navigation of the Mississippi so agitated 
the people; and that the jealousy of the 
North and the South over the balance of 
power had an early demonstration in the 
long-delayed reception of Kentucky with 
her slaves as a member of the Union. 

The old Confederation had ample time 
to crumble leisurely to pieces, and Ken- 
tucky to consume years in holding separa- 
tion conventions. before the object she so 
patiently sought was gained. It was not 
until the 4th of February, 1791, that Con- 
gress passed the bill admitting her into 
the Union, but the event was put off for 
more than a year, for the bill stipulated 
that it was not to occur until the Ist of 
June, 1792. This act was the first of its 
kind ever adopted by the Congress of the 
United States, and was signed by Wash- 
ington when New York city was the capi- 
tal of the country, and when the present 
Federal government was only three years 
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old. An eloquent evidence of the patri- 
otic feeling existing in Kentucky at this 
time, in spite of her neglect by the gov- 
ernment, is seen in the date of the adop- 
tion of her first Constitution—the 19th of 
April, 1792—the anniversary of the battle 
of Lexington. This document, which was 
evidently modelled after the then new 
Constitution of the United States, seems 
to have been for the most part the work 
of George Nicholas, an associate of Madi- 
son and Patrick Henry, a student of the 
backwoods who would have done credit 
to the Middle Temple, and the leading 
lezal light of his day in the district. It 
was a College of Electors, as required by 
this Constitution, which convened shortly 
after its adoption, and in regular national 
style made choice of Isaac Shelby as 
Governor. 

And it came to pass that Friday, the 
Ist of June, 1792, rolled around, end on 
that day, a hundred years ago, Keztucky 
became a member of the Union, with 
Lexington, the most central of her settle- 
ments, as the capital of the new-born 
State. 

It is curious that ‘‘ Lexington,” the title 
of a British Lord, should have become the 
slogan of the American Revolution, but 
not more curious than the fact that the 
first spot of ground on this continent 
named to commemorate the opening bat- 
tle of that struggle should have been lo- 
cated beyond the confines of civilization, 
and in the heart of the far-distant wilder- 
ness of Kentucky. Lexington, the me- 
tropolis of the blue-grass region, is to-day 
the oldest public monument in existence 
to the first dead of the war of indepen- 
dence, and she was toasted as the first 
namesake of Lexington, Massachusetts, at 
the centennial celebration of that battle. 
The beautiful incident of the naming of 
Lexington, Kentucky, which occurred 
early in June, 1775, was witnessed by 
Simon Kenton and other noted pioneers. 
Longfellow was urged to make it the sub- 
ject of a poem, and corresponded with the 
writer in regard to it, but he died, unfor- 
tunately, too soon for the story to be em- 
balmed by him in immortal verse. 

When Lexington became the capital of 
Kentucky in 1792, she had a thousand in- 
habitants, and was the largest and most 
important town in the State, in spite of 
mud roads and of thieving Indians, who 
carried off the settlers’ negroes and sold 
them at Detroit for whiskey. Her stores 
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were filled with heavy stocks of goods; 
manufactories flourished, and especially 
powder-mills, as one might naturally im- 
agine, considering the exposed condition 
of her customers; her sales of pack-horses 
were large and constant; her schools were 
growing; traders were coming and going 
all the time; and altogether she was a 
busy town, furnishing an immense area 
of the Western country, including Cin- 
cinnati, with supplies of every kind. 
Such was the settlement, crowded with 
strangers, where on Monday the 4th of 
June, 1792, commenced the first session 
of the Kentucky Legislature, and the or- 
ganization of the State government. On 
that day Governor Shelby arrived from 
Danville, where all the conventions had 
been held, and as he came on horseback 
down the hill which overlooked the little 
capital, the citizens made the valley of the 
Elxhorn resound with the cracking of 
their flint-lock rifles, and with the voar cf 
an old six-pounder which the explosive 
and emphatic Mad Anthony Wayne re- 
quested the use of a short time after. The 
Governor, provided with leggins, saddle- 
bags, and holsters, was halted with his 
escort at the intersection of the two prin- 
cipal streets of the village, where he was 
received with military honors by the lar- 
gest and most picturesque procession that 
the Western country had ever seen. 
There, with all the formality and punc- 
tiliousness that Sir Charles Grandison 
himself could have desired, he was pre- 
sented with a written address of welcome 
in behalf of Lexington by Mr. John Brad- 
ford, or ‘‘Old Wisdom,” as he was ad- 
miringly called, the chairman of the town 
Board of Trustees, the editor of the only 
newspaper in the commonwealth, and a 
gentleman of substantial scientific attain- 
ments. The oath of office was then ad- 
ministered to the Governor, who, after 
more salutes had been indulged in, took 
his place in the procession, which imme- 
diately began to move, and to the sound 
of drum and fife and ten village bells, 
he was escorted through the main street, 
past the printing-office, the site of the 
old block-house, the prosperous-looking 
stores, and the liberty pole, the pillory, 
and the stocks, the court-house yard, 
where the settlers hitched their horses, 
and on to the Sheaf of Wheat inn, 
where he ‘‘’lighted” from his tired nag 
and lodged. The ‘‘ Light Infantry” and 
the ‘‘Troop of Horse” then paraded the 
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unpaved public square, where the inau 
gural ceremonies were concluded by the 
firing of fifteen rounds—one for each of 
the States then in the Union—and a gen- 
eral discharge of rifles in honor of the 
new Governor. 

The General Assembly met in the State 
House, a gloomy but substantial two-story 
log building of the regular oid pioneer 
type, above whoze gabled roof on Main 
Street floated the American flag. It met, 
however, mainly to elect officers, after 
which it adjourned, and the rest of the 
day was spent in rejoicings, in the an- 
nouncement of appointments by the Govy- 
ernor, and in the interchange of courte- 
sies between the citizens and their guests. 
On the 6th of June, after the Legislature 
had been fully organized, the members of 
both Houses assembled in the Senate 
Chamber of the State House to formally 
the which 
was delivered in person, after the elab- 
Wedera.i style of the day, which 
was foliowed. 1:1; }"entucky up to the time 
of Governor Scott, when it was changed 


receive Governor’s message, 


ori 


to ‘he present simple one in accordance 
Wii a precedent established by Presi- 


dent Jefferson. Exactly at noon the Gov- 
ernor entered the plain and unpreten- 
tious room attended by the Secretary of 
State, and was immediately conducted to 
a position on the right of the Speaker of 
the Senate, when, after respectfully ad 
dressing first the Senate and then the 
House, he proceeded to read the commu- 
nication he had prepared. At the close 
of the address he delivered to each Speak- 
er a copy of the manuscript, and retired 


as solemnly 
entered. 


and as formally as he had 
The two Houses then separated, 
and after gravely voting an address in re- 
ply to that of his Excellenzy, adjourned. 
It was a curious sight, that first session 
of the Kentucky Legislature, where an 
imitation of a kingly custom of Great 
Britain appeared in such striking con- 
trast to the natural and unaffected ways 


‘of early Western life: the pomp of the 


House of Lords in a log cabin; the royal 
ermine and the republican ’coon-skin. 
Kentucky literally *onght her way to 
Statehood through se\ enteen such years 
as mark the calendar of no other Amer- 
ican commonwealth. She had never 
known the fostering care of the general 
government, which, even as late as 1792, 
had accomplished nothing in the way of 
opening the Mississippi to her trade, nor 
had done anything to free her from that 
serious obstacle to her progress, the re- 
tention of the Northwestern posts by Eng- 
land. The presence of British troops en- 
couraged the Indians to violence; and the 
State was admitted to the Union during 
the murdering and marauding that fol- 
lowed St. Clair’s defeat. But the self- 
made commonwealth remained true to 
the government which so many of her 
sons had fought and suffered to establish. 
The very motto of the State seal is a re- 
minder of the patriotic sentiments which 
animated Kentucky a hundred years ago. 
It was suggested by a couplet from a 
popular air that was sung by the Sons of 
Liberty during the Revolution: 
“Come, join hand in hand, Americans all; 
By unitize we stand, by dividing we fall.” 
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YEHOLD I lay in prison like St. Paul, 
) Chained to two guards that both were grim and stout. 
All day they sat by me and held me thrall: 
The one was named Regret, the other Doubt. 
And through the twilight of that hopeless close 
There came an angel shining suddenly 
That took me by the hand, and as I rose 
The chains grew soft and slipped away from me. 
The doors gave back and swung without a sound, 
Like petals of some magic flower unfurled. 
I followed, treading o’er enchanted ground, 
Into another and a kindlier world. 
The master of that black and bolted keep 
Thou knowest is Life; the angel’s name is Sleep. 
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events of the year 
1866, the Austro- 
Hungarian monar- 
chy effectuated a 
radical change in 
its military system. 
The principles upon 
which the Prussian 
military constitu- 
tion had been estab- 
lished served in gen- 
eral as its basis. 

His Majesty the 
Kaiser has supreme 
command over the 
entire armed force 
of the many parts 
of the empire, and 
as commander -in- 
chief he also has 
the power to de- 
clare war or peace. 
The political dual- 
ism, the division of 
the monarchy into 
two distinct states 
of the empire, each 
of which has its 
own constitution 
and a distinct sys- 
tem of representa- 
tion, has not been 
without influence 
upon the formation 
of the military re- 
lations of the imperial state. Fortunate- 
ly, indeed, the real strength of the army— 
the line—exists as a unified whole, and 
the existing army, as such, is under impe- 
rial regulation; but the right of recruit- 
ment and of legislation with reference 
to military service has been reserved 
to those representing in Parliament 
(Reichsrath) those countries included 
under the general title of Cisleithania, 
on the one side, and to the provinces of 
the Hungarian crown, Transleithania, on 
the other side. 

The Imperial Ministry of War forms 
the supreme nucleus of the whole milita- 
ry power of the monarchy. It is divided 
into four sections, comprising fifteen de- 
partments, in which are united the many 
branches of the personnel of the organi- 
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zation, disposition of troops, administra- 
tion, the affairs of justice, health, debt. 
ete. The naval section, with its two de 
partments for business, forms an inde 
pendent part of the Imperial Ministry of 
War. There is also in each of the two 
parts of the empire a Ministry of National 
Defence, to which the affairs of the land- 
welr and landsturm are submitted. The 
landwehren of the single parts of the em- 
pire form bodies constitutionally separated 
from each other. Since the new defensive 
laws of 1889, the army of first class, as 
well as the imperial and royai landwehr, 
is unconditionally subject to the com- 
mands of the Kaiser, and relatively to 
those of the imperial Minister of War. 

But the restriction upon the employ- 
ment of the royal Hungarian landwehr 
abroad or in other parts of the empire 
has been fixed by the decision of the rep- 
resentative bodies, though it may be em- 
ployed without the leave of these bodies 
if there be danger in delay. 

The language of the service is German, 
excepting in the Hungarian landwehr, 
where the Hungarian and Croatian dia- 
lects prevail. 

The military system is based upon the 
required service of every man for twenty- 
four years after reaching his majority. 
The regular required service is as follows: 

1. In the first class, ten years for the 
army and its Ersatz reserve (substitute 
reserve), that is, three years in line and 
seven in reserve; ten years in the Ersatz 
reserve for those directly appointed to the 
same; twelve years for the armed force 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, that is, three 
years in line and nine in reserve; twelve 
years for the marine, that is, four years 
in line, five in reserve, and three in ma- 
rine defence. 

2. In the second class (landwehr), two 
years after completion of required service 
in the standing army, or twelve for those 
directly appointed to the landwehr or its 
Ersatz reserve. 

3. In the third class (landsturm), three 
years before entering upon the age for re- 
quired service, nine years for all who had 
left the marine and the landwehr, twen- 
ty-one years for all who have been ap- 
pointed directly to the landsturm. 
Through the increase of the annual re- 
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cruit contingent to the number of 103,000 
men for the army of the first class, which 
was passed in 1889, an operative military 
force of 800,000 men was assured. 

In the army of the second class the an 
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nual recruit contingent for the imperial- 
royal landwehr amounts to 10,000 men; 
for the royal Hungarian landwehr, 12,500 
men. 

The army of the third class, the !and- 
stur™n, is intended, in case of necessity, to 
supply the first and second classes, to 
furnish the army with the jlaboring forces 
necessary for its requirements, and, final- 
ly, to directly oppose the enemy that has 
forced its way into the country. It thus 
represents the last resource of strength or 
the part of the defensive forces of the 
country. It is divided into two summons, 
and consists of nine yeais’ drill in mili- 
tary service, 

The military law of 1889, as opposed to 
that of 1868, makes necessary curtail- 
ments owing to the shortened term of 
required service. Absolute exemption is 
wholly excluded. A one-year (so-called) 
volunteer service will satisfy the military 
obligation of an educated young man. 
He is not allowed, however, during this 
volunteer year to continue his profes- 
sional studies; and in case he fails to pass 
the examination of the reserve officer at 
the expiration of this period, he must 


continue his service a second year along 


with the troops. These regulations cause 
at present a greater number of the one- 
year volunteers to attain the rank of re- 
serve officer. 

In order to distribute the military bur- 
den more equally upon the shoulders of 
all the subjects, a war revenue, called the 
military tax, is levied in the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. Excepting those whol- 
ly destitute and unable to work, every 
subject liable to service, unless on account 
of unfitness he fails to obtain appoint- 
ment and is rejected, or emigrates before 
the completion of his service, has to pay an 
annual tax proportionate to his fortune 
or business for each year of service. This 
sum varies between one and one hundred 
guiden, and in Hungary between three 
and one hundred. The moneys thus col- 
lected are employed for the support of sol- 
diers’ widows and orphans. 

It is desirable that there should be an 
increase in the income from the military 
tax, in order that it may be adequate for 
the support of the soldiers’ widows and 
orphans, as intended. 

The following difficulties still continue 
in the regulations of the new military 
law for the army of the second class: the 
want of unified management, the ine- 
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quality of the contingents as regards age 
and training, the need of one common of- 
ficial language; also the restriction upon 
the use of the royal Hungarian landwehr. 
For military purposes it is very desirable 
that these defects should be removed, 
yet it is impossible under present political 
circumstances, 

3ased upon the military laws thus cur- 
sorily described, the organization has been 
effected. The Inspector-General of the 
army, who oversees the instruction and 
training of the army, and also directs and 
supervises the more important evolutions 
of the troops, is wholly responsible to his 
Majesty. 

The oldest son of the victor of Aspern, 
his Imperial Highness Field - marshal 
Archduke Albrecht, born 1817, has been 
intrusted for many years with the posi- 
tion of Imperial and Royal Inspector- 
General of the army. 

At the head of the General’s Staff is 
the so-called Chief of the General’s Staff, 
personally first in order under the imme- 
diate command of his Majesty the Kaiser. 
Second in order, he is assistant to the Im- 
perial Ministry of War, and generally 
directs his proposals to the latter, but he 
is also empowered to report directly to 
his Majesty the Kaiser upon important 
matters. The Austrian corps staff of 
generals forms an exclusive officers’ corps, 
and promotion in it is made from the 
captain to the chief. 

The supply to the corps of the General’s 
Staff is as follows: (a) In rank of cap- 
tain, from officers with a record of at 
least three years’ successful service in 
commanding troops, and of at least satis- 
factory graduation from the military 
school, or completion of the final exam- 
ination of this same school. The as- 
signment to service on the General's 
Staff precedes, without any limit as to 
time, the reception into the corps of the 
General’s Staff. (6) In rank of major, 
from chiefs (Rittmeister) of all arms, after 
passing the examination for staff-officer 
of the General’s Staff, and after a proof 
of practical qualification. 

The officers of the General's Staff under 
occasional special orders come in contact 
with the troops, but they are separated 
from the real life of the inner circle of 
the army. The Chief of the General's 
Staff has charge of the employment, 
equipment, and instruction of the corps 
of the General's Staff. 
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The duties of the officers of the Gen- 
eral’s Staff are service in its six bureaus, 
in the war archive, in the Imperial Min- 
istry of War, and also in the higher staffs, 
as well as in special military occupations. 

For the purpose of military organiza- 
tion the monarchy is subdivided into fif- 
teen military territorial districts, that is, 
into fourteen corps districts and one mil- 
itary commandery or post. 

The territory of occupation—Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and the Landschak of Novi- 
Bazar—forms a separate (fifteenth) corps 
district. The leading posts in these dis- 
tricts—corps commands, sometimes called 
military commands—are as follows: first, 
the corps command in Cracow, includes 
West Galicia, Silesia, and the northern 
part of Moravia; second, in Vienna, in- 
cludes Lower Austria, the middle and 
southern part of Moravia; third, in Gratz, 
includes Steiermark, Kiarnten, Krain, 
Istria, G6ritz, and Gradisca; the fourth 
in Buda-Pesth, fifth in Pressburg, sixth 
in Kaschau, and the seventh in Temes- 
yar form the divisions in Hungary; the 
eighth in Prague and ninth in Joseph- 
stadt, the divisions in Bohemia; tenth, in 
Przemysl, includes Middle Galicia; elev- 
enth, in Lemberg, East Galicia and Bu- 
kowina; twelfth, in Hermannstadt, Sie- 
benbiirgen ; thirteenth, in Agram, Croa- 
tia and Sclavonia; fourteenth, in Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, and 
Upper Austria; fifteenth, in Sarajevo, the 
occupation district; the military post in 
Zara, Dalmatia. 

The mobilizable commands, posts, com- 
panies, and establishments of the armed 
force comprise, as a whole, in case of war, 
the army in the field. It is organized, ac- 
cording to the provisional military cir- 
cumstances, into an army corps of higher 
rank, that is, in companies, in corps, and 
in armies. The companies are distin- 
guished according to their combination 
in infantry or cavalry troops. The first 
organization of the army in the field into 
the so-called bodies of the army, the for- 
mation of this latter, as well as the ar- 
rangement of the commands and posts, 
companies and establishments in the 
same, are determined by his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty, as commander- 
in-chief, by means of the military ordre 
de bataille. 

The companies organized as the army 
in the field are equipped, on mobilization, 
with all kinds of necessary military sup- 
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plies,so that they may be either joined 
in a corps or arranged in smaller armies, 
subject to the immediate order of the 
commander of the army, able in either 
case, however, to be employed indepen- 
dently for a greater or less length of time. 

The infantry troops, formed principal- 
ly from all kinds of arms, constitute the 
first tactical and administrative body of 
the army of higher order, and, at the 
same time, the basal unity for the combi- 
nation of corps and army. The infantry 
division regularly consists of two infan- 
try brigades, composed of fourteen or fif- 
teen battalions of infantry and Jiiger 
troops, three to four squadrons of caval- 
ry, one division of battery (twenty-four 
cannons) as artillery of the division, 
finally technical troops and the necessary 
establishments. The cavalry section con- 
sists regularly of two cavalry brigades, 
including four regiments of cavalry, one 
mounted division of battery, as artillery 
of the division (twelve guns), and the 
necessary equipments. The corps con- 
sists regularly of two or three infantry di- 
visions, two battery divisions, as corps 
artillery (forty-eight guns), the necessary 
technical troops, military pontoon-bridge 
conveyances, and finally the equipments. 
The commander of the army has the di- 
rection of the greater cavalry forces in 
each single corps; to the commander of 
the corps, in case of necessity, namely, on 
the march and in battle, is left the power 
to unite the cavalry which has been as- 
signed to the divisions of infantry, and 
to dispose of the same. The separate 
corps on the march regularly form the 
army column, to which, in order to make 
them as independent as possible, are as- 
signed two lines or parts of the same 
(field magazine of supplies, field hospital, 
etc.), both according to the need and the 
conditions of operation. If a corps ora 
company be detached for a greater or 
less length of time for the performance 
of any independent operations, or even at 
the very beginning of the campaign be 
detailed for special services, such parts of 
the army are correspondingly organized 
and equipped with supplies and reserve 
outfits requisite to their self-maintenance 
in proportion to the number of the fight- 
ing force and the task assigned. 

The army bodies of higher order which, 
according to provisional military cireum- 
stances, are placed under one and the 
same command, form an army. This 
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same is composed generally of the num- 
ber of corps or troop divisions deter- 
mined by the ordre de bataille, the re- 
quired number of technical troops, mili- 
tary bridge conveyances, and the reserve 
outfits of second order. If several armies 
are ordered to operate on one and the 
same battle- ground, a commander -in- 
chief of the army is appointed by special 
direction of the highest authorities. A 
field-marshal is intrusted with this lead- 
ership. The corps are commanded by the 
ordnance-master, the divisions by field- 
marshal lieutenants. 

The division and distribution of the 
imperial and royal army in peace contain 
thirty troop divisions of infantry, four of 
artillery (Lemberg, Jaroslaw, Cracow, 
and Vienna), sixty-three infantry bri- 
gades, six mountaineer, nineteen caval- 
ry, and fourteen artillery. The system 
of supplying the army from the territo- 
ries, that is, the formation of it from mil- 
itary territories, cannot be a uniformly 
perfect and strict one, because of the 
necessary consideration of the political 
boundaries. 

The conditions of housing are for the 
most part favorable. The most substan- 
tial stipulations for a continuous progress 
in this direction were procured through 
the laws on quartering. Infantry, artil- 
lery, and technical troops are almost al- 
together quartered in caserns, and only 
exceptionally, in Galicia and in the ter- 
ritory of occupation, in barracks. The 
cavalry is stationed, for the most part, in 
easerns and barracks, but in a few cases 
among the citizens. 

The first class, according to the single 
weapons, next consists of 102 regiments 
of infantry, composed of four field bat- 
talions, each of which numbers four 
field companies and one Ersatz battalion 
of four Ersatz companies. In time of 
peace, only the cadres are present in these 
latter. In case of mobilization, one to 
two additional staffs are appointed to the 
Ersatz battalions. The field companies 
are numbered from 1 to 16, the Ersatz 
companies from 1 to 4. The regiments 
themselves are designated consecutively 
by number, but usually have in addition 
the name of the commander. 

The peace establishment of a regiment 
of infantry, consisting of staff, 4 field 
battalions, and the staff of the Ersatz bat- 
talion, amounts to 73 officers, 1422 men, 
and 5 horses. 
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In peace, one-half of the captains in 
the infantry are mounted, and these are 
obliged to furnish their own horses. In 
case of mobilization, each captain provid- 
ing a horse for himself receives a ration 
of forage. ae 

The peace strength of the AMstro-Hun- 
garian infantry in line, estingated accord- 
ing to the normal establishment in peace, 
consists of 408 field battalions, together 
with 102 Ersatz battalion cadres, amount- 

ng to about 7300 officers, 145,000 men, 
and 500 horses. 

In war, these consider- 
ably increased. The war establishment 
of a field or Ersatz company regularly 
amounts to 4 officers and 232 men; at 
times, 5 officers and 228 men. That of 
the regiment, 110 officers and 4871 men, 
of whom 98 officers and 4549 men are in 
fighting order. In war order, the whole 
infantry in line, with its 510 field and 
Ersatz battalions, together with the staff, 
presents a force of about 11,200 officers, 
496,800 men, and 5800 horses. 

The Jager troop is composed of the 
Tyrolese regiment and 30 independent 
battalions of field Jiger. The regiment 
first mentioned consists of 12 field bat- 
talions and 3 Ersatz battalions, to each of 
which latter, in peace, 1 staff is appointed. 
Each of the field battalions is made up of 
4 field companies, numbered from 1 to 48; 
each of the Ersatz battalions consists of 
4 companies, numbered from 1 to 12. 

The 42 Jager battalions, along with 
their 42 Ersatz companies, enroll in their 
ranks, in peace, 812 officers, 20,504 men, 
and 85 horses. Over against these fig- 
ures stands a military force of about 
1150 officers, 55,400 men, and 1730 horses, 
representing the 42 field battalions and 
the 42 Ersatz companies. 

Both infantry and Jiiger are armed 
with repeating rifles of the Mannlicher 
system, a six-grooved 8-millimeter calibre 
breech-loader, with packet-loading, which 
may be counted among the most precise 
weapons. Its range has been increased to 
2500 metres. The pouch ammunition con- 
sists of 100 cartridges. In the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy there is only one 
manufactory of arms, which is in Steyr, 
and belongs to a stock company. It is 
remarkably well equipped for work, and 
by running full time, excluding night- 
work, can supply upwards of 9000 rifles 
per week. 

The number of regiments corresponds 
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to the divisions of the monarchy, namely, 
105 military supply districts and 3 naval. 
To each of the 192 regiments of infantry 
of the former, one district has been as- 
signed regularly as Ersatz (supply), and 
to the regiment of Tyrolese Jiger three 


districts. For the Ersatz of the other 
arms and military establishments, special 
regulations have been made. There is in 
every district a command of the supply 
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district for the transaction of the Ersatz 
affairs, the commander of which is simul- 
taneously commander of the Ersatz bat- 
talion. 

The Austro-Hungarian army has 42 
regiments of cavalry, and of these the 15 
regiments are recruited only 
from Germans and partly from Czechs, 
the 16 hussar regiments from Hungary, 
and the 11 uhlan regiments receive Polish 
and Croto-Sclavonian recruits. Each of 
these regiments consists of the staff, two 
divisions of three squadrons each, and 
of the Ersatz cadre, which is locally join- 
ed to the regiment in time of peace. In 
mobilization an Ersatz squadron is form- 
ed from the Ersatz cadre for the express 
purpose of supervising the training of the 
Ersatz troops and procuring substitutes of 
horses; further, one reserve squadron, 
which is to be used with the bodies of 
the army and for purposes of occupation, 
two bands of staff cavalry for service at 
the quarters of the chief and the staff, 
and finally one telegraph patrol. 

A band of pioneers is assigned to each 
regiment of cavalry in order to enable 
the troops to make those remote excur- 
sions which are often necessary on ac- 
count of the destruction of works, for ex- 
ample, of railways, etc. 

The peace register of a field squadron 
is 5 officers, 166 men, and 156 horses; in 
war it numbers 5 horses more, but is oth- 
erwise the same. 

The pioneer band has 1 officer, 27 men, 
and 28 horses. 

The regiment of cavalry —staff, 6 squad- 
rons, Ersatz staff—registers in peace 43 of- 
ficers, 1037 men, and 965 horses; in war, 
with staff, 6 field squadrons, 1 Ersatz 
squadron, 1. reserve squadron, 2 bands 
staff cavalry, including the train, which 
numbers 62 officers, 1649 men, 1639 horses; 
of these, 1386 are mounted in fighting 
condition 

The foree of the Austro-Hungarian 
horsemen in time of peace, therefore, 
amounts to 252 squadrons, 1806 officers 
and 43,554 men; in war, 252 field and 
42 squadrons, for the Ersatz 
squadron and staff cavalry bands have 
about 2600 officers, 69,200 men, and 68,600 
horses. 

The lance (pike) having been taken 
from the uhlan regiments in 1884, the 
entire mounted force is furnished alike 
with horses and weapons, thus produ- 
cing that unity of the cavalry for which 
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so many had earnestly worked. The 
weapons consist of a sabre and Wernd]l 
carbine, which allows a shot to be aimed 
at a distance of 16C0 metres. The under- 
officers carry a revolver. 

The military ammunition pouch car- 
ries fifty rounds of cartridges for the 
breech-loading carbine, thirty for the re- 
volver. 

Up to the present time horses have 
been procured for the army by general 
purchasing of full-aged ones through the 
three commissions of remount-assent and 
their four eapositors, or by retail trading 
of the individual members of the troops. 

The breeding of horses is highly de- 
veloped in many parts of the monarchy, 
and the horse market very good. In 
each of three colt farms there are kept 
400 colts from three and one-half to four 
and one-half years of age. These are 
assigned to the regiments after they 
have become full grown. On the other 
hand, measures have been taken to stop 
the trading and to purchase the horses 
as directly as possible from the breeder. 
More than one-third are procured by di- 
rect purchase, and less than two-thirds 
by contract and free competition. It is 
raleulated that regularly the annual de- 
mand requires twelve per cent. riding 
and ten per cent. draught horses, mak- 
ing about six thousand animals. In case 
of mobilization, owners of horses are 
bound by law to make up the necessary 
increase for the army for an indemnity. 

The artillery is divided into the field 
and the fortress artillery; and further, 
the field artillery consists of fourteen re- 
giments of corps artillery, twenty-eight 
heavy battery divisions, and one mountain 
battery in Tyrol. The regiments of corps 
artillery have the numbers of the army 
corps to which they belong, besides the 
name of the commander. The heavy 
batteries are numbered from 1 to 28. 

In each corps the regiment of corps ar- 
tillery and the batteries apportioned to 
the two companies of infantry form one 
brigade of artillery, whose number agrees 
with that of the corps. 

Each of the twenty-eight batteries is 
made up of the staff of the division, three 
heavy batteries, numbered 1 to 3, the mu- 
nition park, and the Ersatz-depot cadre, 
from which, in time of mobilization, the 
munition-park division is made, consist- 
ing of one munition column of infantry, 
one of artillery, and the Ersatz depot. 
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The mountaineer battery division in 
Tyrol is made up of the staff of the divi- 


sion, three mountain .r batteries, with 
various mountaineer armament, number- 
ed 1, 3, and 5 (doubled in time of mobili- 
zation, adding Nos. 2, 4, and 6), and the 
Ersatz-depot cadre. 

When the army i» in the field, the 
regiments of corps artillery, together with 
the 1st and 2d battery divisions and the 
corps of munition park, are divided like 
the artillery corps, the heavy batteries 
numbered 1 to 28, then the heavy batteries 
numbered 29 to 42,which are to be distin- 
guished from the regiments of corps ar- 
tillery, together with the divisions of 
munition park belonging to them. 

In war and peace the mounted batteries 
have 6 guns, with horses. The other bat- 
teries have 4 in peace, 8 in war, excepting 
batteries 29 to 42, which, at the least peace 


register, present only 2 guns 
with horses. 

The normal register of a 
battery in peace is 3 offi- 
cers, 1 cadet officer’s repre- 
sentative, 99 men, and 42 
horses; that of a mounted 
battery, 4 officers, 1 cadet 
officer’s representative, 120 
men, and 109 horses. In 
war the register is in- 
creased to 4 officers, 1 ca- 
det officer’s representative, 
195 men, 148 horses; at 
times, 4 officers, 1 cadet of- 
ficer’s representative, 178 
men, and 215 horses. 

The mountaineer batter- 
ies have a peculiar arrange- 
ment, which they have em- 
ployed with success in the 
occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Ordnance 
which can be taken apart 
are transported on the 
backs of animals. 

In peace a mountaineer 
battery of a regiment of 
corps artillery has 2 offi- 
cers, 1 cadet officer’s repre- 
sentative, 65 men, 24 moun- 
tain horses and beasts of 
burden; that of the moun- 
taineer battery division in 
Tyrol, 4 officers, 90 men, 
and 13 horses; but in war 
there are 2 officers, 1 cadet 
officer’s representative, 108 

men, 67 mountain horses and beasts of 
burden; at times, 2 officers, 101 men, 52 
mountain horses and beasts of burden. 
The force of the field artillery in peace, 
consisting of 14 regiments of corps artil- 
lery, 28 divisions of heavy battery, and 
the mountain Tyrolese battery division, 
with the Ersatz cadre belonging to it, 
contains, in 168 regular batteries, 42 at 
the greatest reduction, 16 mounted and 
15 mountaineer, 28 munition parks, 15 
Ersatz-depot cadres, 28 munition parks 
and Ersatz-depot cadres, with 756 ord- 
nance of nine centimetres bore, 96 of 
eight, and 60 of seven, about 1200 offi- 
cers, 23,400 men, and 7900 horses and 
beasts of burden. The force in war, in- 
cluding reserve ordnance, with 1750 guns 
of nine centimetres, 96 of eight, and 72 of 
seven, numbers about 1900 officers, 76,400 
men, 64,600 horses and beasts of burden. 
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The fortress artillery, intended for the 
offensive and defensive service of strong- 
holds, consists of six regiments of fortress 
artillery and three battalions of the same 
The regiments are numbered from 1 to 6, 
having the names of their commanders. 
The battalions are numbered from 1 to 3. 

In peace the companies of fortress artil- 
lery are scattered chiefly in the fortresses. 

In peace the field company of the fortress 
artillery has 4 officers, 1 cadet officer's rep- 
resentative, 99 men; in war, 6 officers, 1 
cadet officer's representative, and 239 men. 

The peace register of the fortress artil- 
lery numbers, in 72 field and 18 Ersatz ca- 
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dres, 408 officers, 7722 men, and 24 horses; 
the war register, in 90 companies, about 
640 officers, 21,700 men, and 100 horses. 

The arms of the artillery troops, deter- 
mined by their special employment, con- 
sist of pioneer, infantry, or cavalry sa- 
Of these same, the mounted artil- 
lery carry a lighter variety, also revolv- 
ers for the officers and the serving troops 
of the mounted artillery, finally Werndl 
infantry rifles, with 30 rounds of car- 
tridges as military wallet ammunition for 
the fortress artillery. 

The material for the guns is composed 
of steel-bronze, also called Ucliatius's 
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bronze, after the inventor, General Baron 
von Uchatius. This is more elastic and 
more capable of withstanding the de- 
structive influence of gases than cast 
steel. Everything necessary for army 
and navy is prepared at home. In this 
way Austria not only has made itself in- 
dependent of foreign countries, but also 
gives considerable support to its native 
industries. 

The engineer corps is composed of the 
staff and troop of engineers. The former 
consists of officers only, the total num- 
ber being 159, who as engineering direc- 
tors manage the affairs relating to forti- 
fications and militia in definitely limited 
districts. 

The engineer troop consists of 2 regi- 
ments, each of which consists of 5 field 
battalions, 2 reserve companies, and 1 Er- 
satz battalion of 5 Ersatz companies. In 
peace, the latter of these consists only of 
the staff. The field battalion is divided 
into4companies. Furthermore, in junc- 


ture with the regiments are 15 columns of 
pioneers, provided with the necessary im- 
plements for the construction of greater 
or less works, and with the chief engineer 


park. 

In peace, both engineer regiments num- 
ber 276 officers, 5054 men, and 58 horses; 
in war, about 330 officers, 12,700 men, and 
1370 horses (together with by-wagons, 1718 
horses, and 558 wagons). 

The pioneer regiment is divided into 
5 field battalions, each composed of 4 field 
companies, into 1 reserve company, 1 
Ersatz company, and 1 reserve of ord- 
nance. In war it is broken up, and em- 
ployed in independent battalions and 
companies. 

To this pioneer regiment is leagued also 
the depot pioneer ordnance. 

The pioneer company is organized chief- 
ly for the building of pontoon-bridges, but 
its business is also to restore and destroy 
roads, to assist in the construction of 
temporary fortifications, and to construct 
the necessary water-works. The Austrian 
bridges were built from the plans of 
General Baron von Birago, who died in 
1845. 

When mobilized, the entire regiment, 
together with the pioneer ordnance depot, 
the ordnance reserve, No. 6, and 2? mova- 
ble pioneer ordnance depots, extends from 
134 officers, 2634 men, and 29 horses to a 
force of about 180 officers, 8100 men, and 
920 horses, the regiment alone having 170 
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officers, 7760 men, and 920 horses. The 
train of the regiment numbers 412 drivers 
and 760 horses. 

The duty of the railway and telegraph 
regiment is to destroy or restore railways 
and telegraph lines, or, in some cases, to 
construct new ones for military purposes. 
In times of peace, divisions of this regi- 
ment are ordered to serve in the civil 
railway companies, in order to be better 
trained for this work. The peace regis- 
ter of the regiment, numbering 45 officers, 
844 men, and 14 horses, is increased on 
the field to about 110 officers, 4800 men, 
and 350 horses. 

The train troop consists of three regi- 
ments. In peace, each of these regiments 
is composed of a regiment’s staff, five 
train divisions, and one Ersatz-depot ca- 
dre. In peace, each train division con- 
sists of the division’s staff, a number of 
train squadrons, and one Ersatz-depot ca- 
dre (with the number of the train divi- 
sion). 

The register of the three train regiments 
in peace amounts to only 327 officers, 2535 
men, and 1527 horses; but the war regis- 
ter, on the other hand, has about 1100 offi- 
cers, 45,300 men, 50,200 horses, and 5000 
beasts of burden. The armament con- 
sists of cavalry sabre for officers, cadet 
officers’ representatives, sergeants, under- 
officers of accounts of first class, and far- 
riers of all the train bands, heads of bands, 
underofficers of accounts of second class, 
corporals, and trumpeters of all the train 
bands, excepting the mountaineer train 
squadrons and divisions of train park, as 
well as for the mounted train soldiers of 
the squadrons and commands accompa- 
nying the train. 

In peace, the sanitary band consists of 
the command of the band and 26 sections. 
In time of mobilization, in addition to 
this, it consists of field and reserve sani- 
tary sections, formed in requisite numbers 
from the former sections, next sanitary 
sections for the German Ordens-hospitals 
for the wounded. Single sanitary sections 
are assigned to the hospitals of the garri- 
son, and have the same numbers as the 
latter. 

The sanitary band is commanded by a 
special corps of officers, which is inde- 
pendently supplied. Its members, how- 
ever, are not to be confused with the mili- 
tary medical corps of officers, the physi- 
cians proper. 

In peace, the sanitary band has a regis- 
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ter of 83 officers, 2834 men, and in war 
numbers about 400 officers and 21,200 
men. 


The landwehren stand next to the line. 
In peace they are kept wholly apart 
from the standing army, and, moreover, 
are separated from each other by the two 
divisions of the empire. They receive 
their orders from the Ministry of National 
Defence, and are supplied from those who 
have served ten years (three in the line 
and seven in the reserve), and have still, 
according to law, two years’ service in 
the landwehr, as well as from particular 
recruits, enrolled from eight weeks up to 
three months, and also mustered later for 
military drill. The landwehr of those 
countries represented in the Reichsrath is 
again divided into the so-called imperial- 
royal landwehr and the national guards 
of Tyrol and Vorariberg. The imperial- 
royal landwehr is under the control of 
the commander-in-chief of the Ministry of 
National Defence. The corps commands 
belonging to it form inetheir own district, 
as imperial-royal landwehr commands, in- 
termediate bodies. 

The imperial-royal landwehr infantry 
consists of 82 battalions of landwehr and 
10 of national guards. 

In war, each battalion has 1 staff, 4 
field companies, 1 Ersatz company, also 


1 reserve company, and, finally, 1 staff 
company. In war, as in peace, the bat- 


talions are to be combined into regiments. 
In case of need these regiments are di- 
vided into landwehr brigades and com- 
panies, whose classification with artillery 
comes through the artillery of the stand- 


ing army. The register of a landwehr 
(national guard) battalion's staff amounts 
to 9 officers and 95 men. The war regis- 
ter of a landwelr field and reserve com- 
pany has 4 officers and 232 men; of an 
Ersatz company, in normal condition, 5 
officers and 228 men; of a field and re- 
serve company of national guards, 4 offi- 
cers, 236 men; of an Ersatz company, in 
normal condition, 5 officers and 232 men. 
In mobilization the register of a land- 
wehr battalion has 29 officers, 1417 men— 
when the Ersatz company reaches its max- 
imum rate, 29 officers, 1557 men; of a 
battalion of national guards, 32 officers 
and #488 men—when the Ersatz compaay 
reaches its maximum, 32 officers, and 1628 
men. Therefore the total sum of the 
landwehr infantry, according to the reg- 
ular war register, is about 2890 officers 
and 131,000 men. 

The armament, ammunition, regimen- 
tals, etc., are like those of the infantry of 
the standing army. 

The mounted landwelhr troops are com- 
posed of the landwehr cavalry, the mount- 
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ed national guard in Ty- 
rol and Vorarlberg, and 
the mounted guards in 
Dalmatia. 


The landwehr caval- 


ry consists of 3 regiments 


of dragoons and 38 of 
uhlans. 

The mounted national 
guard in Tyrol and Vor- 
arlberg and those in 
Dalmatia are intended 
chiefly for the ordnance, 
post, and signalling ser- 
vice. The former are 
enlisted from Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, the latter 
from Dalmatia. 

The mounted national 
guard of Tyrol and Vor- 
arlberg is divided into a 
division’s staff, 2 field 
squadrons, and 1 Ersatz 
section. The mounted 
guards in Dalmatia are 
divided into one field 
squadron and one Ersatz 
section. 

The total number of 
the landwehr cavalry 
amounts to about 200 
officers, 5260 men, and 
5200 horses. 

The Hungarian land- 
wehr has a distinct posi- 
tion in the army, carries 
emblems and flags with 
the national colors of 
Hungary, and is subject 
during war to the com- 
mand placed over it, but 
in peace to the royal 
Hungarian military au- 
thority. As such, the commander-in- 
chief of the landwehr acts in junion with 
the Ministry of Home Defence. All the 
youth liable to service in the defence 
(Wehr) who have not been placed in the 
army are assigned to the landwehr, and 
are trained by a course in military drill. 
The 94 battalions forming in peace four 
field companies and one Ersatz company 
are combined into 28 regiments, whose 
staffs are continued even in peace. 

Much is being done for the training of 
professional officers and for their higher 
education, namely, through the Honvéd 
(militia) Ludovika Academy at Buda- 
Pesth, with its three grades, the four- 
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form school for cadets, the one-year 
course in the training of Honvéd officers 
for persons having the rank of furlough, 
and the higher officers’ course. 

There are seven district commands ex- 
isting as intermediate authorities for the 
military and administrative official duties. 

The royal Hungarian landwelhr caval- 
ry consists of 10 regiments of hussars. 
In peace, each of these regiments is com- 
posed of 6 squadrons; in war, it has, be- 
sides, a supplementary squadron appoint- 
ed from the regiments’ ranks, and a staff. 

The peace register of a royal Hunga- 
rian landwehr regiment of cavalry is 25 
officers, 310 men, 212 horses; at times, 218 
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horses. The war register, 37 officers, 874 
men, and 795 horses. The officers’ corps 
is educated in the Central Cavalry School. 


The landsturm is the military organi- 
zation of the third class in both parts of 
the empire, and is placed under national 
protection. 

The first call upon the landsturm, con- 
sisting as it does of those capable men 
from 19 to 37 years of age who do not be- 
long to the army or to the landwehr, or 
have served out their time, is to be made 
in case of need, when it is to be used as an 
Ersatz reserve for army and landwehr, 
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that is, for the completion of the breaks 
in the army on the field. 

The second call—the landsturm in its 
narrower sense—includes men capable of 
bearing arms from 38 to 42 years of age, 
the officers retired from service to 60 
years of age. For many years, in Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, men from 18 to 45 years 
of age, who are capable of bearing arms 
but are not serving, have been liable to 
the Sturm service. These form, in peace, 
local bands of landsturm, 50 to 100 men 
strong, which, again, are united into com- 
panies of 2 to 6 bands, and into battalions 
of 3 to 6 companies, under elected officers. 
The regulations and armament are direct- 
ed by the state. 

A beginning was made, November, 
1881, in Bosnia and Herzegovina to train 
the strong and skilful men of those parts 
for military service, and since the 1st of 
October, 1885, eight Bosnio-Herzegovinian 
battalions of infantry have been sent to 
the four supply stations of the military 
frontier. The officers and underofficers 
are appointed from the Austrian compa- 
nies; the arms and equipment are the 
same as those of the remaining infantry. 


The uniform has the same cut, but is light 
blue in color, and the red fez, with a blue 
woollen tassel, is worn on the head. 

To complete the picture, mention may 
here be made of the various body-guards, 
which are provided with very magnificent 


and peculiar uniforms. These are chiefly 
intended for the escort of the Kaiser on 
festive occasions and for the guard of the 
palaces and castles. They are appointed 
partly from the troops, partly from de- 
serving officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers that have been wounded and are 
half disabled. They are entitled as fol- 
lows: first archers body-guard, Hunga- 
rian body-guard, halberdier body-guard, 
mounted squadron of body-guard, and 
infantry company of body-guard. 

A recapitulation of the figures intro- 
duced above, including a count of the 
staffs and the many military establish- 
ments which could not be enumerated in 
this necessarily concise review, shows an 
approximate peace strength in the I. class 
of 265,000 men in army, 6900 in navy, 
2900 in Bosnio-Herzegovinian troops, 
making a grand total of 275,000 men; in 
the II. class of 10,000 men in the impe- 
rial and royal landwehr, 17,000 in royal 
Hungarian landwehr. Therefore the 
grand total peace strength is 302,000 men. 
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In war, these figures are increased as 
follows: In the I. class, 808,000 men; in 
the IT. class, 440,000 men. Including the 
members of the IIT. class Jandsturm) that 
have had military training, the monarchy 
has disposition of about 2,390,000 men 
six per cent. of the entire population. 

The unity of the army is secured by 
the German-speaking and German-edu- 
cated corps of officers. Full recognition 
is given to the thoroughly scientific train 
ing of the same. Numerous schools for 
cadets, also special ones 
for special weapons, are 
preparing young men 
for their future pro- 
fession, and a great 
number of training 
establishments, among 
which are the military 
academy in Wiener- 
Neustadt, the technical 
military academy in 
Vienna, and the Ludo- 
vika academy in Pesth, 
are intended for this 
purpose, as well as 
for higher instruction. 
Moreover, great care is 
bestowed on the con- 
tinuous education of 
the corps of officers. 

The disposable ma- 
terial for the training 
of the corps of non- 
commissioned officers 
varies in the separate 
provinces of Austria 
and Hungary, but it is 
for the most part good. 
The greater number of 
the non-commissioned 
officers acquire their 
instruction in their 
troops, where those ele- 
ments capable of train- 
ing are united in sec- 
tions, and are trained 
for a half-year, chiefly 
in practical service. 

Austria and Hungary possess a well- 
trained, but, on the whole, somewhat too 
young, corps of non-commissioned offi- 
cers. 


The improvement of 


the troops is 
sought with devoted earnestness, and the 
army itself seeks to profit by he experi- 
ence of past campaigns. 

In general, the training of the Austro- 
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Hungarian army is of a high grade. It 
is influenced by the heterogeneous char- 
acter of its soldiers, further by unfavor- 
able climatic conditions, and by the dis- 
tant connections of many troops. How 
ever, in consequence of the uniform or 
ders and the intense activity of the corps 
of professional officers, as a whole, a homo- 
geueousness of the different sorts of sol- 
diery is not to be mistaken. In the first 
class the infantry is good; it shoots and 
marches very well. The cavalry rides 
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very well, and is well trained in field ser- 
vice. The training of the artillery and 
technical troops is of a high grade. 

In the second class, both the royal 
Hungarian and the imperial and royal 
infantry are well trained. The imperial 
and royal cavalry, as well as the royal 
Hungarian, is almost equal to that of the 
standing army. 
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Of the more extensive fixed camps of 
evolution, that at Bruck-on-the-Leytha de- 
serves particular mention. From May 
until September in monthly succession it 
is visited annually by each of the divisions 
of the garrison at Vienna. At this place 
is established the shooting-school of the 
army, which forms the nucleus for prac- 
tice in shooting. 

The territorial division of the empire, 
which has existed for a considerable 
length of time, will doubtlessly have its 
accelerating effect on the future mobiliza- 
tion of thearmy. For the defence of the 
country the fortifications are put ir the 
closest communication with the army. 
Though few in number, they are suffi- 
cient, on the whole, for modern require- 
ments, both as regards necessary protec- 
tion against the far-ranging guns, and as 
fortified camps which can furnish the 
room necessary for the shelter of more or 
less large bodies of troops. Opposite the 
neighbor on the east is the important for- 
tified camp of Cracow, with the ancient 
castle on Mount Wawel as citadel, with 
outlying forts on both banks of the Vis- 
tula. In middle Galicia, Przemysl, which 


was assailed during the Oriental war, has 


been built as a fortified camp. And the 
armament in both fortifications has been 
renewed. 

The old Sperr forts in most of the 
passes of the Transylvanian Alps serve 
as a first line of protection against the 
Roumanian frontier; as a second line, 
similar fortifications in Siebenbiirgen, 
among which Karlsburg is noticeable as 
being a fortified depot. 

Peterwardein, on the former military 
frontier, commands the long pontoon- 
bridge over the Danube. 

Moreover, on the frontier of Servia and 
Bosnia there are fortified points, as Brod, 
Croatian Gradisca, and Little Karlstadt, 
on the Save and Kulpa. 

On the Dalmatian coast the fortified 
military port of Cattaro has been strength- 
ened, and the points of Cattaro and Se- 
benico have been also fortified against 
Montenegro. 

In Herzegovina the fortified towns of 
Trebinje, Bilek, Mostar, and Nevesinje 
are surrounded with forts and block- 
houses commandingly located, so as to 
mutually protect and support each other. 
The capital of Bosnia, Sarajevo, is also 
fortified. 

The chief military port of the monarchy 
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is Pola, which is surrounded with strong 
fortifications both on its sea front and on 
its land side, and is also provided with a 
Noyan. The possession of Pola is of the 
greatest importance to the monarchy. 
Its favorable location offers a safe anch- 
orage to the biggest ships, and marks the 
place as a haven of the first class. 

Because of the great dock-yards, where 
all the ship-building and other works per- 
taining to the navy-are done, and because 
of the storage of all kinds of naval sup- 
plies in the enormous arsenals, this port 
has been elevated by Austria to occupy 
the central position of all affairs relating 
to the navy, and its loss would be almost 
equivalent to the crippling of the fleet. 
Facing Italy, Austria also possesses a 
series of fortifications suited to the char- 
acter of the land. The most important 
passes leading from Venetia to Carinthia 
and Tyrol, as well as the south-south- 
western frontier of Tyrol, are secured by 
Sperr forts, and, by the establishment of 
a uniform plan, they are laid out accord- 
ing to a connected system. 

Trient forms the central point for the 
defence of southern Tyrol. 

Of the frontier fortresses opposite to the 
German Empire may be mentionedOlmutz, 
Theresienstadt, Kéoniggratz, Josephstadt, 
in Moravia and Bohemia; yet these forti- 
fications no longer answer to modern de- 
mands, and for this reason are abandoned. 
Besides the unimportant fortified depots 
of Arad on the Maros, Temesvar, the 
capital of Banat, and Esseg on the Drave, 
the monarchy also possesses in Komorn a 
strong and important fortress. Komorn, 
built 1472 by Matthias Corvinus, on the 
great island at the confluence of the 
Waag and the Danube, was strengthened 
by Kaiser Leopold, 1672, and _ rebuilt 
1805. The stronghold can be defended by 
a comparatively small force, and serves 
doubly as a téte de pont and a fortified 
depot. 

In order to assemble great army mass- 
es, as modern warfare demands, at fixed 
spaces, and with sufficient speed both for 
the attack and defence, it is absolutely 
necessary that all the avenues of commu- 
nication should be well developed. At 
present Austria and Hungary possess a 
net of natural waterways in their many 
navigable rivers and canals, the total 
length of which amounts to nearly 7254 
kilometres. Among these, the Danube is 
of special importance, not only because 
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it is navigable for 1452 kilometres, but 
also because, having this length, it flows 
through the whole extent of the monarchy 
itself. 

Among the means for transportation in 
case of war, and especially for the march 
out, the railway plays the chief réle. 
In October, 1890, the average length of 
railways in active use amounted to 26,223 
kilometres. 

The naval fleet forms the final defensive 
power of Austria and Hungary. Fora 
long time, and principally, indeed, for 
financial reasons, it has had searcely that 
care and attention which it deserves. 
And this was to be regretted the more 
since Austria and Hungary, in their ex- 
tensive sea-coast districts, possess excel- 
lent material for the manning of their 
ships. And the 116 different Austro- 
Hungarian ports of the Adriatic Sea, 
moreover, form settled markets for pretty 
valuable trade. Under the auspices of 
Archduke Maximilian, the navy recent- 
ly received fresh impulse. Admiral Te- 
gethoff has followed in the footsteps of 
the imperial Prince, and understands how 
to lead the fleet to a brilliant victory. 

The central management of the navy is 
in the hands of the section of the Imperial 
Ministry of War which it concerns,and the 
head of the same is also commander-in- 
chief. The port admiralty of the principal 
military port, Pola, the importance and 
excellence of which have been already 
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noted, and the command of the sea dis- 
trict in Triest, are placed directly under 
his charge. 

At the present time the floating mate- 


rial of the navy, including all the school- 
ships, tenders, hulks, and remorqueurs, 
consists of 125 ships and boats, which may 
be classified as follows: 

I. chief class: ships of the navy, to 
which belong the ships of the operative 
fleet and those for special purposes. The 
operative fleet contains (1) battle ships 
(iron-clad), and, indeed, 2 turret ships, 8 
casemated ships, and 1 armed frigate; (2) 
the cruisers, that is, 7 torpedo-ships, 5 tor- 
pedo-boats; (3) the torpedo-boats, namely, 
23 first class, Nos. IX.-XX XIV. second 
class, Nos. I.-VIII. third class; (4) ad- 
vice-boats, wheel steamers, 3; (5) train- 
ships, 1 torpedo-depot ship, 1 workshop 
ship, 1 material-transport ship, and 1 ship 
arranged for the transport of the sick; 
(6) 2 small monitors on the Danube. 

Ships for special purposes include (1) 
station and mission ships, namely, 2 frig- 
ates, 8 corvettes, 6 cannon - boats, 3 screw 
steamers; (2) 6 vessels for harbor and 
coast service. 

II. chief class: school-ships and their 
second ships, 1 artillery school-ship, 1 con- 
sort, 1 torpedo and sea-mining school- 
ship, sailing brigs, school-ship for sailors, 
namely, 1 sailing corvette and 1 sailing 
schooner, and, finally, i second ship of the 
occasional casern ship (sailing schooner). 
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The III. chief class contains 4 hulks. 

The armament of the navy consists of 
Uchatius and Krupp guns, the former of 
which were made at home. 

The contingent of the navy is furnished 
mostly by the three supply districts of 
the sea-coast countries. The period of 
service is twelve years—four in active ser- 
vice, five in the reserve, and three in the 
sea defence (Seewehr). The crews are com- 
bined into a sailor corps, which is again 
resolved into two depots of six companies 
each. The peace establishment amounts 
to 6890 men, which is increased in war to 
13,752. The corps of sea officers, including 
the midshipmen, numbers 533 officers and 
cadets in peace, 757 in war. 
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The training of the crews—and these 
are, on the average, schooled seamen—for 
service on the war ships takes place in 
the depots, which the sailors afterwards 
leave for the ships appointed to service. 
For volunteer youths there is an appren- 
tice school-zhip and a mechanical school. 
Only the artillery and torpedo crews are 
trained on the various school-ships. The 
midshipmen are also prepared here for 
their duties, while the naval academy for 
higher scientific instruction is at the ser- 
vice of the officers. 

The Austro-Hungarian navy does not 
have foreign stations, yet regular training 
voyages are made outside of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 
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ON CREMATION, 


BY 


GEORGE 


HORTON. 


T matters little to the winged sprite 

That flits and flits the clustered stars among, 
What fate befell the useless vesture flung 
So sadly earthward at the time of flight. 


Eyes dazzled by a sudden flood of light 
Cannot look into darkness; hymns are sung 
In vain for spirit ears, on which has rung 
God's perfect music, heard at last aright. 

Yet for this worn-out garment seems more fit 
Than beak of Parsee bird, or wormy shroud, 
Or grinning ages in Egyptian pit, 

A chant of merry fire tongues singing loud, 
While deft flame fingers shall unravel it, 
And slim wind fingers weave it into cloud. 
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AT was de winter of de big snow. 

Dere was de h’ol’ Phinée Daoust an’ 

me an’ Xiste Brouillette was ‘unt an’ trap 

on the ’ead-water of the Gatineau. We 

mus’ be near de ‘ead of de St. Maurice too, 

an’ de h’only place near was de Fort Me- 
tiscan, somew’ere on de Nort’. 

De las’ camp w’at we make was de wors’ 
of h’all. De wedder was bad; de col’ was 
make so’ard, de game h’all go, an’ de snow 
was so dry de raquettes go h’almos’ to de 
groun’, an’ ’e fly h’up an’ blow roun’ like 
powder. 

One night we was sit on de fire, an’ we 
was talk ’bout clear h’out an’ strike down 
for de Big River, an’ we was h’all ver’ glad 
for go. ’E was too far ’way, dose place; 
de day was too short; dere’s no skin w’at’s 
wort’ de bodder for take ’eem ; an’ de snow 
come so h’often an’ ’e’s so light dere’s no 
good for set de traps. 

We ’ave buil’ good cabane, an’ ’e’s no 
bodder for keep warm, but dere’s not too 
much for h’eat; an’ on de bad wedder, an’ 


h’every day w’en ’e get dark, we was *’all 
get tire’ for sit on dat fire an’ lis’en to de 


h’ol’ Phinée tol’ de story. An’ dat was 
de wors’ of h’all. Dat h’ol’ feller know 
h’all de awful story of h’all w’at arrive on 
de worl’. ’E tell de wors’ bout w’at arrive 
on de bush ;’bout de fellersw’en dey’re h’all 
lone; an’’e know h’all’bout de Windegos. 
An’ ‘e tell dose t’ing h’on de night-time, 
an’ Xiste an’ me ver’ h’often be so scare’ 
our pipedey go h’out; but w’en’e’s t’rough 
we h’all laugh, an’ try for fool de h’odder 
w’at we not min’ dose t'ing wat dey tell 
de baby for make ’eem keep qui’t. But, 
bagosh! ’e’s not de same for ’ear dose 
ting an’ be sit on de fire at ’ome wid de 
h’ol’ modder w’at sit on ’er corner an’ de 
girls w’at veiller, an’ be sit on de cam- 
boose fire near de ’ead of de Gatineau an’ 
‘ear de h’ol’ feller like Phinée tol’ dose 
ting, an’ h’outside dere’s h’only t’ousan’ 
million trees, an’ de snow, an’ de win’, an’ 
de dark. 

Well, dat night Phinée’e jus’ begin for 
say, ‘‘ My poor chil’n, I'll ‘ear de story of 
wa't arrive on de man w’at was fix like 
h’us one time—,” w’en de dog w’at was 
sleep on de fire lif’ h’up ’es ‘ead an’ give 
one bark like de gun go h’off, an’ we ’mos’ 
jump h’out our skin; den’e run on de 
door, an’ ’e bark an’ owl like someting 
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was come on de camp, an’ I'll grab my 
gun an’ start for de door, an’ Phinée an’ 
Xiste come be’in’. 

We look w’at de dog was bark for, an’ 
we see dere’s someting w’at stan’ straight 
h’up on de w'ite snow. An’ Xiste’e say, 
‘* Bagosh, dat’s de man, any’ow! ’Ere, sir! 
Go on de ’ouse, you pig!” ’e say on de dog. 

An’ den Ill shout, an’ de man don’ 
say nodding 

An’ den Phinée ’e say, ‘‘ Dat’s too small 
for de man, ‘e’s de woman for sure, or 
p’r’aps ’e’s de—” 

An’Tll say, ‘‘ Don’! don’!” Dat’s h’aw- 
ful for ‘ear de h’ol’ man make some jokes 
like dat on de night-time, an’ somet’ing 
h’out dere on de snow w’at we don’ know. 
W’ath’ever dat was, ’e stan’ dere hall 
black, an’ don’ say nodding, an’ we h’all 
stan’ dere too, an’ look an’ look, an’ de 
dog craw] roun’ be’in’, an’ make de noise 
like de baby w’at be scare’ bad. 

Bymby Ill go down littl’ bit from de 
door, an’ I'll say, ‘‘ W’o’s dat?” An’ I'll 
‘ear somet’ing was answer, an’ de minute 
Tl ’ear dat, I'll wonder ’ow I'll be so 
seare’, an’ I’]] run down fas’, an’ w’en I'll 
be dere, I'll fin’, not de woman like Phinée 
say, but de littl’ Injun boy, not more nor 
fourteen, sixteen year h’ol’, wid ’es gun 
‘cross es h’arm, an’ ’mos’ froze. Den I'll 
say, ‘‘Come wid me, poor litti’ devil; 
h’all frien’s ’ere, plenty fire, plenty h’eat;” 
—an’ ’e don’ say nodding, jus’ come ‘long 
be’in’ like de dog. 

*E pass’ on de h’inside de camp like ’e 
was dere h’all de time. °E don’ say nod- 
ding, ’e don’ look on nobody, jus’ sit down 
on de fire, all wrap’ h’up on ’es_ blank- 
et,an’ ’es gun ‘cross ’es knee. An’ dere 
’e sit an’ look on de fire, jus’ like w’at ’e 
see someting far ’way h’off, an’ dere was 
no fire dere, an’ dere was nodding dere, 
jus’ ’eem an’ w’at ’e see. 

Phinée put h’on de tea for boil, an’ w’en 
’e see de littl’ feller was warm’ h’up good, 
’e say, ‘‘’Ere, P’ti’ Barouette!” Dat’s 
Phinée; ’e h’always make some jokes, 
an’ give de poor littl’ feller name like ’e 
was big Injun. Barouette? Dat’s- wat 
you call de w'eelbarrow. Well, ’e say: 
‘*Ere, P’ti’ Barouette! Don’ look too 
far way, h’else p'r’aps you see de Winde- 
gos. Drink dat.” An’ ’e give ’eem de 
*ot tea. 
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De boy look on ’eem, an’ ’e was satisfy, 
an’ ’e take de tea, an’ ’e ’ol’ ’eem long 
time; an’ bymby, after wile, ’e go for 
sleep dere wid de gun ‘cross ’e knee, an’ 
we was sit dere an’ look on ’eem, an’ h’ax 
de h’odder w’at arrive on’ dat littl’ feller. 

Bymby Phinée ‘e say: ‘‘ Dat don’ make 


nodding, h’all dat talk. Tl go for bed, 
me, an’ de boy ’e’s tol’ ’es story to-morrow, 
or de nex’ day, or de day h’after dat.” 
An’ den ’e go for get h’up. But de min- 
ute °e move, de boy jump h’up wid ’es 
h’eye wide h’open, an’ t’row h’up ’es gun 
like ‘e go for shoot; but I'll knock de gun 
h’up, an’ before ’e know, Phinée ‘ave ’eem 
safe, an’ ’e say sof’ an’ kin’, like ’e was 
talk to de woman, ‘‘ Dere, dere, my poor 
littl’ eabbage; jus’ you lie down, an’ no- 
body don’ touch you ’ere.” 

But de boy back h’over on de corner, 
an’ ’e stan’ dere, an’ h’every time we move 
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*e was watch us like de cat 
watch de dog. 

Xiste ’e say, ‘‘ Bagosh! 
Melchior, I'll don’ like de 
way dat boy look wid ‘es 
h’eye; dat make de bad 
luck.” 

But Phinée’e say, ‘‘ Ah, 
tut, tut, tut! de boy’s scare’ 
bad wid somet’ing, dat’s 
h’all. Go for sleep, an’ 
don’ min’ ’eem.” 

An’ bymby, sure ‘nough, 
de boy slide down on ‘es 
‘eels, an’ bymby ’e go for 
sleep on de corner, an’ 
h’everyt’ing was qui’t some 
more, only h’outside de tree 
w’at crack wid de col’. 

On de middle of de night 
I'll wake h’up, for ’e’s my 
turn for fix de fire, an’ I'll 
look h’over on de boy, an’ 
I'll see ’eem dere sit h’up 
on ‘es corner wid ‘es h’eye 
fas’ shut. But de minute 
I'll take de firs’ step, ‘e 
jump lh’up like de firs’ 
time, an’ start for t’row 
h’up ‘es ’an’s, like ’e ‘’ave 
de gun, an’ w’en ’e fin’ dat’s 
gone, ’e drop down on ’es 
knee, an’ ‘es two ’an’s h’up 
over ’es h’eye, an’ ‘e say 
sof? an’ quick, ‘‘ Shoot! 
shoot!” Injun talk. Den 
bymby, after w’ile, ’e take 
‘es ’an’s down hoff ‘es 
face, an’ look on me ver’ ’ard, an’ den’ ’e 
crawl h’over on ’es blanket, an’ lie down 
widout say nodding more. Bagosh, I'll 
fin’ dat fonny! TL not know wi’at for 
tink, an’ so I'll fix de fire, an’ I’) go 
back on my bunk, an’ I'll go for sleep 
myself. 

Well, de nex’ day de boy was not be so 
scare’. ’E h’eat w’at we was give ’eem, 
but ’e not say nodding. An’ Phinée try 
Injun talk wid ’eem, but dat don’ make 
nodding too. An’ dey begin for say de 
boy can’ talk any’ow. But I'll tell Phi- 
née w’at I'll ’ear, an’ ’e say: 

‘*Dat’s correc’. °E go for tell de story 
bymby, w’en I'll h’ax ’eem.” 

W’en we break de camp an’ start for 
de Big River, I'll make de boy do de work 
like de res’, an’ de day h’after we lef’ ’e 
say ‘ V’la!” wen ’e ‘ear me h’ax for de 
strap w’at was be’in’ me. An’ after dat 
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‘e speak littl’ more, an’ littl’ more; but ‘e 
was de Injun boy, an’ h’all w’at ’e say 
not make ver’ long string ef ‘e was say 
‘eem h’all to once. But de t’ing was, ’e 
can speak, an’ ’e can speak de French 
pretty gor rd, too. 

I'll see Phinée was watch de boy, an’ 
one night, w’en we was ‘ave de supper, ’e 
was look ver’ ‘ard on de boy, w’at begin 
for look like live Injun some more, an ’e 
Say: 

‘‘Tll ave ’eem! You're de son to de 
Canard Noir. Ill see you wid ’eem on 
de Spanish River, two year pas’.”’ 

An’, bagosh! w’en ’e say dat, de littl’ 
feller get scare’, like ’e was de firs’ night, 
an’ ’e begin for tell de lies; but Phinée 
say to h’everyt’ing w’at ’e say: 

** Dat’s not good! Dat’snot good! Tll 
know de Injun like [ll know de dog. 
You're de son to de Canard Noir!” 

An’ dat night we was ’wake h’up by de 
dog, an’ we jump on time for see Phinée 
run h’out on the dark, an’ bymby ’e come 
back, an’ ’e ’ave le P’ti’ Barouette wid 
‘eem, an’ ’e say, ‘‘ Now you try an’ run 
*way some more an’ I'll cut h’out your 
‘eart, an’ I'll give ’eem to de Windegos 
for h’eat!” an’ de boy ’e look like ’e was 
die, ’e was so scare’. 

An’ bymby Phinée’e say: ‘*‘ Now dere’s 
no good for go h’on like dis way. Tell 
us w’at de trouble was, an’ ‘ow ’e arrive.” 

Den we h’all sit on de fire, an’ bymby 
de boy begin for speak, an’ ’e tol’ us ‘ow 
‘e was de son to de Canard Noir, an’ ‘ow 
de h’ol’ man was sick w’en dey start on 
deir way for make de ’Odson Bay, an’ 
‘ow de res’ dey go h’on an’ lef’ dem. Dere 
was de h’ol’ man, an’ de modder, an’ ’eem, 
an’ de littl’ baby; but firs’ dey make dem 
good cabane, an’ lef’ dem plenty powder 
an’ someting for h’eat. An’ after w’ile 
de h’ol’ man not be no worse, an’ bymby 
‘e get some more better, an’ den de snow 
come, an’ dey wait for de river’s take so 
dey be go h’up on de h’ice. 

Bymby h’all dey ’ave lef’ was h’eat, an’ 
de col’ was make more ‘ard an’ more ‘ard, 
an’ h’every day dey ‘ave to go more far 
on de bush for fin’ de game; an’ h’all de 
time de game was go more far too, an’ 
h’every day dey was more ’fraid for start 
de voyage for de bay; for ef de game was 
bad dere, °e was sure for be worse w’en 
de go more nort’. 

Den de storm come, an’ dey can’ go 
h’out, an’ bymby h’only de wolf an’ de 
snow was lef’, an’ de Canard Noir ’e won’ 
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go h’out w’en de storm was h’over. °E 
jus’ sit on the fire an’ ‘e smoke, an’ don’ 
say nodding w’en de littl’ feller fix h’up 
for start. 

An’ dat day de boy ‘ardly fin’ de trail, 
de snow was so dry dere was no mark, 
an’ h’everyt’'ing was so change ’e can 
fin’ de mos’ deir trap; but the littl’ feller 
go h’on, an’ go h’on, an’ ’e try for foller 
w’at trail ‘e fin’, but ’e’s no good, an’ 
w’en ’e turn ’e was ‘mos’ die ’e was so tire’ 
an’ ‘ongry before ‘e come on de cabane. 

’E pull back de clot’, an’ ’e crawl on de 
h’inside. Dere was de fire burn h’up good, 
an’ dere was de Canard Noir w’at sit on 
de fire, but de modder was cover h’up ‘er 
‘ead wid ’er blanket—an’—dere was some- 
t’ing on de fire. 

De littl’ feller look firs’ on de Canard 
Noir, an’ den ’e look on de modder. Den 
’e take ’es blanket an’ ’e crawl h’out de 
cabane some more, an’ ’e make de ’ole on 
de snow, an’ some’ow on de morning ’e 
was still ‘live. 

An’ de Canard Noir come h’out, an’ ’e 
stan’ dere, an’ ’e say, ‘‘ De wolf stay ‘ere, 
an’ de wolf h’eat an’ not die.” An’ den 
dey bot’ go back on de cabane. 


An’ now de boy speak h’only Injun 
talk. 
’E tol’ us ‘ow bymby dey was ’oa- 


gry some more; ‘ow de modder an’ de 
Canard Noir sit dere on de fire an’ won’ 
go h’out; ’ow ’e see de modder was watch 
de Canard Noir, an’ ’ow ’e was ’fraid for 
go h’out an’ lef’ dem dere wid demself. 
An’ ’ow one day ’e can’ stay dere no 
longer; an’ ’ow ’e go h’out, an’ dere was 
no game; an’ ow, w’en ’e was come back, 
de Canard Noir was ‘lone on de cabane, 
an’, like de firs’ time—dere was somet’ing 
on de fire. 


Den, jus’ like de modder, ’e was watch 
de Canard Noir, an’ de Canard Noir was 
watch ’eem. On de night dey was never 
lie down, an’ ef de one was move, de 
h’odder jump h’up for show ’e was ’wake. 

One day de Canard Noir say ’e go wid 
de boy for ’unt too. An’ dey was start 
h’out, an’ de littl’ feller st. de one way, 
an’ de Canard Noir start de h’odder. But 
de boy not go ver’ far w’en ’e look roun’, 
an’ dere ’e see ’es fadder was stan’ dere 
an’ watch ’eem. Den de boy know w’at 
’e was tink, an’ h’all de time ’e watch 
be’in’ jus’ de same like ’e was look on 
front. An’ bymby ’e was sure ’e see de 
fadder w’at foller bein’. An’ w’en’e see 
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dat, ’e make de start like ’e see de game, 
an’ ’e keep ‘eemself low down on de 
groun’, an’ ’e run quick, till ‘e get hover 
de top of de ‘ill, an’ dere ’e ‘ide be’in’ de 
tree an’ wait. 
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‘es face on de snow; an’ de littl’ feller 
scream’ an’ scream’, an’ den ’e turn an 
run so fas’ ’e can, widout know w’ere ’e go; 
an’ dat night °e was come on our camp. 
Dat was de story ’e tol’ us dat nigh’, 


AN’ JUS’ W’EN DE CANARD SEE ’EEM, ’E FIRE.” 


An’ bymby ’e see de Canard Noir come 
h’up, h’all ben’ h’over, an’ ’e move sof’ 
an’ fas’; an’ de littl’ feller wait till ’e get 
’eem clear of de tree, an’ jus’ wen de 
Canard see ’eem,’e fire, an’ de Canard 
trow h’up’es h’arm an’ fall h’over on 


an’ h’all de time ’e was speak sof’ an’ qui’t, 
Injun way; an’ ’e was tol’ h’all dat like 
‘e was arrive on some h’odder people, an’ 
not on’eem. An’ w’en ’e was t’rough, ’e 
go h’off on ’es blanket an’ sleep like ’e 
was h’all well some more. 
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Well, we was talk an’ talk, an’ we h’ax 
wat was bes’ for do, an’ we don’ know. 
Phinée, ’e say dere’s no good for ‘ang de 
boy, an’ dey be ‘ang ‘eem sure ef we tol’. 
An’’e was good boy, too; ‘e work ’ard; ’e 
never say nodding for de col’; ’e don’ talk. 
So w’en we get down on Notre Dame du 
Désert, an’ we fin’ de Pére Gendron was 
pass on de settlement for make ‘es mis- 
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ENGLISH 
BY JAMES RUSSELL 


In the spring of 1887, Mr. Lowell read, at the Lowell Institute in Boston, six lectures on the 
They had been rapidly written, and in their delivery much was said 
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sion, we tol’ ‘eem, an’ we 
boy. 

An’ de nex’ day w’en we h’ax de Pére 
w’at ‘e t'ink, ’e jus’ say: ** Poor littl’ chil’! 
Poor chil’! Den we h’ax ‘eem wate do, 
an’’e say: ‘‘Do? I'll jus’ give ‘eem slap 


sen’ ’eem de 


on de side ’es ‘ead, an’ tol’ ’eem for not 
do ‘eem some more!” 
An’ p’r’aps dat was de bes’. 


DRAMATISTS.* 
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extemporaneously, suggested by the passages from the plays selected for illustration of the 


discourse. 


they were read from the printed book. 


To many of these passages not even a reference was inserted in the manuscript; 
The lectures were never revised by Mr. Lowell for 


publication, but they contain such admirable and interesting criticism, and are in themselves 
such genuine pieces of good literature, that it has seemed to me that they should be given te 


the public. 


Ww" the rule limiting speeches to 
’ an hour was adopted by Congress, 
which was before most of you were born, 
an eminent but somewhat discursive per- 
son spent more than that measure of time 
in convincing me that whoever really 
had anything to say could say it in less. 
I then and there acquired a conviction of 
this truth, which has only strengthened 

ith years. Yet whoever undertakes to 
lecture must adapt his discourse to the 
law which requires such exercises to be 
precisely sixty minutes long, just as a 
certain standard of inches must be reach- 
ed by one who would enter the army. 
If one has been studying all his life 
how to be terse, how to suggest rather 
than to expound, how to contract rather 
than to dilate, something like-a strain is 
put upon the conscience by this necessi- 
ty of giving the full measure of words, 
without reference to other considerations 
which a judicious ear may esteem of more 
importance. Instead of saying things 
compactly and pithily, so that they may 
be easily carried away, one is tempted 
into a certain generosity and circumam- 
bience of phrase, which, if not adapted to 
conquer Time, may at least compel him 
to turn his glass and admit a drawn 
game. It is so much harder to fill an 
hour than to empty one! 

These thoughts rose before me with pain- 
ful vividness as I fancied myself standing 
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here again, after an interval of thirty- 
two years, to address an audience at the 
Lowell Institute. Then I lectured, not 
without some favorable acceptance, on 
Poetry in general and what constituted 
it, on Imagination and Fancy, on Wit 
and Humor, on Metrical Romances, on 
Ballads, and I know not what else—on 
whatever I thought I had anything to 
say about, I suppose. Then I was at the 
period in life when thoughts rose in cov- 
eys, and one filled one’s bag without 
considering too nicely whether the game 
had been hatched within his neighbor's 
fence or within his own—a period of life 
when it doesn’t seem as if everything had 
been said; when a man overestimates the 
value of what specially interests himself, 
and insists with Don Quixote that all the 
world shall stop till the superior charms 
of his Duleinea of the moment have been 
acknowledged; when he conceives him- 
self a missionary, and is persuaded that he 
is saving his fellows from the perdition 
of their souls if he convert them from 
belief in some zsthetic heresy. That is 
the mood of mind in which one may read 
lectures with some assurance of success. 
I remember how I read mine over to the 
clock, that I might be sure I had enough, 
and how patiently the clock listened, and 
gave no opinion except as to duration, on 
which point it assured me that I always 
ran over. Thisis the pleasant peri! of en 


* Copyright, 1892, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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thusiasm, which has always something of 
the careless superfluity of youth. Since 
then, and for a period making a sixth 
part of my mature life, my mind has been 
shunted off upon the track of other duties 
and other If I have learned 
something, I have also forgotten a good 
deal. One is apt to forget so much in 
the service of one’s country—even that 
he is American, I have told, 
though I can hardly believe it. 

When I selected my topic for this new 
venture, I was returning to a first love. 
The volume I ever printed, in 
1843, I think it was—it is now a rare 
book, I am not sorry to know; I have 
not seen it for many years—was mainly 
about the Old English Dramatists, if I am 
not mistaken. I dare say it was crude 
enough, but it was spontaneous and hon- 
est. I have continued to read them ever 
since, with no less pleasure, if with more 
discrimination. But when I was con- 
fronted with the question what I could 
say of them that would interest any ra- 
tional person, after all that had been said 
by Lamb, the most sympathetic of critics, 
by Hazlitt, one of the most penetrative, 
by Coleridge, the most intuitive, and by 
so many others, I was inclined to believe 
that instead of an easy subject, I had 
chosen a subject very far from easy. 
But I sustained myself with the words of 
the great poet who so often has saved me 
from myself: 


interests. 
been 


an 


second 


“ Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore 
Che m’ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume.” 


If I bring no other qualification, I 
bring at least that of hearty affection, 
which is the first condition of insight. I 
shall not scruple to repeat what may 
seem already too familiar, confident that 
these old poets will stand as much talk- 


ing about as most people. At the risk 
of being tedious, I shall put you back to 
your scales as a teacher of music does his 
pupils. For it is the business of a lec- 
turer to treat his audience as M. Jour- 
dain wished to be treated in respect of 
the Latin language—to take it for grant- 
ed that they know, but to talk to them as 
if they didn’t. I should have preferred 
to entitle my course Readings from the 
Old English Dramatists with illustrative 
comments, rather than a critical discus- 
sion of them, for there is more conviction 
in what is beautiful in itself than in any 
amount of explanation why, or exposi- 
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tion of how, it is beautiful. A rose has 
a very succinct way of explaining itself. 
When I find nothing profitable to say, 1 
shall take sanctuary in my authors. 

It is generally assumed that the Mod 
ern Drama in France, Spain, Italy, and 
England was an evolution out of the 
Mysteries and Moralities and Interludes 
which had edified and amused preceding 
generations of simpler taste and ruder 
intelligence. ‘Tis the old story of Thes 
pis and his cart. Taken with due lim 
itations, and substituting the word stage 
for drama, this theory of origin is satis 
factory enough. The stage was there, 
and the desire to be amused, when the 
drama at last appeared to occupy the 
one and to satisfy the other. It seems to 
have been, so far as the English Drama 
is concerned, a case of post hoc, without 
altogether adequate grounds for inferring 
a propter hoc. The Interludes may have 
served as training-schools for actors. It 
is certain that Richard Burbage, after 
wards of Shakespeare’s company, was so 
trained. He is the actor, you will re 
member, who first played the part of 
Hamlet, and the untimely expansion of 
whose person is supposed to account for 
the Queen’s speech i: the fencing scene, 
**He’s fat and scant of breath.” I may 
say, in passing, that the phrase merely 
means ‘‘He’s out of training,” as we 
should say now. A fat Hamlet is as in 
conceivable as a lean Falstaff. Shake 
speare, with his usual discretion, never 
makes the Queen hateful, and made use 
of this expedient to show her solicitude 
for her son. Her last word, as she is 
dying, is his name. 

To return. The Interlude may have 
kept alive the traditions of a stage, and 
may have made ready a certain number 
of persons to assume higher and grave 
parts when the opportunity should come; 
but the revival of learning, and the rise 
of cities capable of supplying a more cul- 
tivated and exacting audience, must have 
had a stronger and more direct influence 
on the growth of the Drama, as we under- 
stand the word, than any or all other in 
fluences combined. Certainly this seems 
to me true of the English Drama at least. 
The English Miracle Plays are dull be 
yond what is permitted even by the most 
hardened charity, and there is nothing 
dramatic in them except that they are in 
the form of dialogue. The Interludes 
are perhaps further saddened in the read 
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ing by reminding us how much easier it 
was to be amused three hundred years 
ago than now, but their wit is the wit 
of the Eocene period, unhappily as long 
as it is broad, and their humor is horse- 
play. We inherited a vast accumulation 
of barbarism from our Teutonic ances- 
tors. It was only on those terms, per- 
haps, that we could have their vigor too. 
The Interludes have some smail value as 
illustrating manners and forms of speech, 
but the man must be born expressly for 
the purpose—as for some of the adven- 
tures of medizval knight - errantry 

who can read them. Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle is perhaps as good as any. It 
was acted at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1566, and is remarkable, as Mr. Collier 
pointed out, as the first existing play act- 
ed before either university. Its author 
was John Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and it is curious that when 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge he should 
have protested against the acting before 
the university of an English play so un- 
befitting its learning, dignity, and char- 
acter. Gammer Gurton’s Needle con- 
tains a very jolly and spirited song in 
praise of ale. Latin plays were acted 
before the universities on great occasions, 
but there was nothing dramatic about 
them but their form. One of them by 
Burton, author of the Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, has been printed, and is not 
without merit. In the Pardoner and 
the Frére there is a hint at the drollery 
of those cross-readings with which Bon- 
nel Thornton made our grandfathers 


augh: 


Pard. Pope July the Sixth hath granted fair 
and well— 

Fr. That when to them God hath abundance 
sent— 

Pard. And doth twelve thousand years of pardon 
to them send— 

Fr. They would distribute none to the indi- 
gcent— 


Pard. That aught to this holy chapel lend. 


Everything in these old farces is rudi- 
mentary. They are not merely coarse; 
they are vulgar. 

In France it was better, but France 
had something which may fairly be 
called literature before any other coun- 
try in Europe, not literature in the high- 
est sense, of course, but something, at any 
rate, that may be still read with pleasure 
for its delicate beauty, like Aucassin and 
Nicolete, or for its downright vigor, like 
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the Song of Roland, or for its genuine 
humor, like Renard the Fox. There is 
even one French Miracle Play of the thir- 
teenth century by the Trouvére Rutebeuf 
based on the legend of Theophilus of An- 
tioch, which might be said to contain the 
germ of Calderon's El Magico Prodigioso, 
and thus remotely of Goethe’s Faust. 
Of the next century is the farce of Pathe- 
lin, which has given a new word with 
its several derivatives to the French lan- 
guage, and a proverbial phrase, revenons 
a& nos moutons, that long ago domiciled 
itself beyond the boundaries of France. 
Pathelin rises at times above the level 
of farce, though hardly to the region of 
pure comedy. I saw it acted at the The- 
atre Francais many years ago, with only 
so much modernization of language as 
was necessary to make it easily compre- 
hensible, and found it far more than ar- 
cheologically entertaining. Surely none 
of our old English Interludes could be 
put upon the stage now without the 
gloomiest results. They were not, in my 
judgment, the direct, and hardly even 
the collateral, ancestors of our legitimate 
comedy. On the other hand, while the 
Miracle Plays left no traces of themselves 
in our serio:1s drama, the play of Punch 
and Judy looks very like an impoverish- 
ed descendant of theirs. 

In Spain it was otherwise. There the 
old Moralities and Mysteries of the Church 
Festivals are renewed and perpetuated in 
the Autos Sacramentales of Calderon, but 
ensouled with the creative breath of his 
genius, and having a strange phantasmal 
reality in the ideal world of his wonder- 
working imagination, One of his plays, 
La Devocion de la Cruz, an Auto in 
spirit if not in form, dramatizes, as only 
he could do it, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. In Spain, too, the comedy 
of the booth and the plaza is plainly the 
rude sketch of the higher creations of 
Tirso and Lope and Calderon and Rojas 
and Alarcon, and scores of others only 
less than they. The tragicomedy of Celes- 
tina, written at the close of the fifteenth 
century, is the first modern piece of re- 
alism or naturalism, as it is called, with 
which Iam acquainted. It is coarse, and 
most of the characters are low, but there 
are touches of nature in it, and the char- 
acter of Celestina is brought out with 
singular vivacity. The word tragicom- 
edy is many years older than this play, 
if play that may be called which is but a 
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succession of dialogues, but I can think of 
no earlier example of its application to 
a production in dramatic form than by 
the Bachelor Fernando de Rojas in this 
instance. It was made over into English, 
rather than translated, in 1520—our first 
literary debt to Spain, I should guess. 
The Spanish theatre, though the influence 
of Seneca is apparent in the form it put 
on, is more sincerely a growth of the soil 
than any other of modern times, and it 
has one interesting analogy with ourown 
in the introduction of the clown into 
tragedy, whether by way of foil or par- 
ody. The Spanish dramatists have been 
called marvels of fecundity, but the fa- 
cility of their trochaic measure, in which 
the verses seem to go of themselves, 
makes their feats less wonderful. The 
marvel would seem to be rather that, 
writing so easily, they also wrote so well. 
Their invention is as remarkable as their 
abundance. Their drama and our own 
have affected the spirit and sometimes 
the substance of later literature more 
than any other. They have to a certain 
extent impregnated it. I have called the 
Spanish theatre a product of the soil, yet 
it must not be overlooked that Sophocles, 
Euripides, Plautus, and Terence had been 
translated into Spanish early in the six- 
teenth century, and that Lope de Rueda, 
its real founder, would willingly have 
followed classical models more closely 
had the public taste justified him in do- 
ing so. But fortunately the national gen- 
ius triumphed over traditional criterions 
of art, and the Spanish theatre, asserting 
its own happier instincts, became and 
continued Spanish, with an unspeakable 
charm and flavor of its own. 

One peculiarity of the Spanish plays 
makes it safe to recommend them even 
virginibus puerisque—they are never 
unclean. Even Milton would have ap- 
proved a censorship of the press that ac- 
complished this. It is a remarkable ex- 
ample of how sharp the contradiction is 
between the private morals of a people 
and their public code of morality. Cer- 
tain things may be done, but they must 
not seem to be done. 

L have said nothing of the earlier Ital- 
ian Drama because it has failed to inter- 
me. But Italy had indirectly a po- 
tent influence, through Spenser, in sup- 
plying English verse till it could answer 
the higher uses of the stage. The lines 

for they can hardly be called verses— 


est 
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of the first attempts at regular plays are 
as uniform, flat, and void of variety as 
laths cut by machinery, and show only 
the arithmetical] ability of their fashioners 
to count as high as ten. A speech is a 
series of such laths laid parallel to each 
other with scrupulous exactness. But I 
shall have occasion to return to this topic 
in speaking of Marlowe. 

W ho, then, were the Old English Dram 
atists? They were a score or so of lit 
erary bohemians, for the most part, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth in London dur- 
ing the last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century and the first thirty years of the 
seventeenth, of the personal history of 
most of whom we fortunately know little, 
and who, by their good luck in being born 
into an unsophisticated age, have writ 
ten a few things so well that they seem to 
have written themselves. Poor, nearly 
all of them, they have ijeft us a fine estate 
in the realm of Faery. Among them 
were three or four men of genius. A 
comrade of theirs by his calling, but set 
apart from them alike by the splendor of 
his endowments and the more equable 
balance of his temperament, was that 
divine apparition known to mortals as 
Shakespeare. The civil war put an end 
to their activity. The last of them, in 
the direct line, was James Shirley, re 
membered chiefly for two lines from thie 
last stanza of a song of his in The Con 
tention of Ajax and Ulysses, which have 
become a proverb: 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


It is a nobly simple piece of verse, with 
the slow and solemn cadence of a funer 


al march. The hint of it seems to have 
been taken from a passage in that dron 
ingly dreary book the Mirror for Magis 
trates. This little poem is one of the 
best instances of the good fortune of the 
men of that age in the unconscious sim 
plicity and gladness (I know not what 
else to call it) of their vocabulary. The 
language, so to speak, had just learned 
to go alone, and found a joy in its own 
mere motion, which it lost as it zrew older, 
and to walk was no longer a marvel. 
Nothing in the history of literature 
seems more startling than the sudden 
spring with which English poetry blos 
somed in the later years of Elizabeth's 
reign. We may account for the seem 
ingly unheralded apparition of a single 
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genius like Dante or Chaucer by the gen- 
ius itself; for, given that, everything else 
is possible. But even in such cases as 
these much must have gone before to 
make the genius available when it came. 
For the production of great literature 
there must be already a language ductile 
to all the varying moods of expression. 
There must be a certain amount of cult- 
ure, or the stimulus of sympathy would 
be wanting. If, as Horace tells us, the 
heroes who lived before Agamemnon 
have perished for want of a poet to cele 
brate them, so doubtless many poets have 
gone dumb to their graves, or, at any rate, 
have uttered themselves imperfectly, for 
lack of a fitting vehicle or of an amiable 
atmosphere. Genius, to be sure, makes 
opportun:ty, but the cireum- 
stances must be there out of which it can 
be made. For instance, I cannot help 
feeling that Turold, or whoever was the 
author of the Chanson de Roland, was 
endowed with a rare epical faculty, and 
that he would have given more emphat- 
ic proof of it had it been possible for 
him to clothe his thought in a form 
equivalent to the vigor of his conception. 
Perhaps with more art, he might have 
had less of that happy audacity of the 
first leap which Montaigne valued so 
highly, but would he not have gained 
could he have spoken to us in a verse as 
sonorous as the Greek hexameter, nay, 
even as sweet in its cadences, as various- 
ly voluble by its slurs and elisions, and 
withal as sharply edged and clean cut as 
the Italian pentameter? It is at least a 
question open to debate. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold taxes the Song of Roland with 
an entire want of the grand style; and 
this is true enough; but it has immense 
stores of courage and victory in it, as 
Taillefer proved at the battle of Hastings 

yes, and touches of heroic pathos, too. 

Many things had slowly and silently 
concurred to make that singular pre-em- 
inence of the Elizabethan literature pos- 
sible. First of all was the growth of a 
national consciousness, made aware of 
itself and more cumulatively operative 
by the existence and safer accessibility of 
a national capital, to serve it both as head 
and heart. The want of such a focus of 


its own 


intellectual, political, and material activ- 
ity has had more to do with the back- 
wardness and provincialism of our own 
literature than is generally taken into 
account. 


My friend Mr. Hosea Biglow 
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ventured to affirm twenty odd years ago 
that we had at last arrived at this nation- 
al consciousness through the convulsion 
of our civil war—a convulsion so violent 
as might well convince the members that 
they formed part of acommon body. But 
I make bold to doubt whether that con- 
sciousness will ever be more than fitful 
and imperfect, whether it will ever, ex 
cept in some moment of supreme crisis, 
pour itself into and re-enforce the indi 
vidual in a way to make 
our literature feel itself of age and its 
own master till we shall have got a com 
mon head as well asa common body. It 
is not the size of a city that gives it this 
stimulating and expanding quality, but 
the fact that it sums up in itself and 
gathers all the moral and intellectual 
forces of the country in a single focus. 
London is still the metropolis of the Brit 
as Paris of the French race. We 
admit this readily enough as regards Aus- 
tralia or Canada, but we willingly over 
W ashing- 
ton is growing more national and more 
habitable every year, but it will never be 
a capital till every kind of culture is at- 
teinable there on as good terms as else 
where. Why not on better than else- 
where? Weare rich enough. Bismarck’s 
first care has been the Museums of Ber- 
lin. For a fiftieth part of the money Con- 
gress seems willing to waste in demoral- 
izing the country, we might have had 
the Hamilton books and the far more 
precious Ashburnham manuscripts. Per- 
haps what formerly gave Boston its ad- 
mitied literary supremacy was the fact 
that fifty years ago it was more truly 
a capital than any other American city. 
Edinburgh once held a similar position, 
with similar results. And yet how nar- 
row Boston was! How scant a pasture it 
offered to the imagination! Ihave often 
mused on the dreary fate of the great 
painter who perished slowly of inanition 
over yonder in Cambridgeport, he who 


consciousness 


ish 


look it as regards ourselves. 


had known Coleridge and Lamb and 

Wordsworth, and who, if ever any, 
‘*With immortal wine 

Should have been bathed and swum in more 


heart’s ease 
Than there are waters in the Sestian seas.” 


The pity of it! That unfinished Belshaz- 
zar of his was a bitter sarcasm on our self- 
conceit. Among us, it was unfinishable. 
Whatever place can draw together the 
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greatest amount and greatest variety of 
intellect and character, the most abun- 
dant elements of civilization, performs 
the best function of a university. Lon- 
don was such a centre in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Andthink whataschool 
the Mermaid Tavern must have been! 
The verses which Beaumont addressed to 
Ben Jonson from the country point to 
this: 
“What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life; then when there hath been 
thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past, wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 
Till that were cancelled; and, when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us which alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty; though but downright fools, more 
wise.”’ 


This air, which Beaumont says they left 
behind them, they carried with them, 
too. It was the atmosphere of culture, 
the open air of it, which loses much of 
its bracing and stimulating virtue in soli- 
tude and the silent society of books. And 
what discussions can we not fancy there, 
of language, of diction, of style, of an- 
cients and moderns, of grammar even, 
for our speech was still at school, and 
with license of vagrant truancy for the 
gathering of wild flowers and the find 
ing of whole nests full of singing birds! 
Here was indeed a new World of Words, 
as Florio called his dictionary. And the 
face-to-face criticism, frank, friendly, and 
with chance of reply, how fruitful it 
must have been! It was here, doubtless, 
that Jonson found fault with that verse 
of Shakespeare's, 

“Osar did never wrong but with just cause,” 


which is no longer to be found in the 
play of Julius Cesar. Perhaps Heminge 
and Condell left it out, for Shakespeare 
could have justified himself with the 
hook-nosed fellow of Rome's favorite 
Greek quotation, that nothing justified 
crime but the winning or keeping of su- 
preme power. Never could London, be- 
fore or since, gather such an academy of 
genius. It must have been a marvellous 
whetstone of the wits, and spur to gener- 
ous emulation. 

Another great advantage which the 


authors of that day had was the freshness 
of the language, which had not then be 
come literary, and therefore more or less 
commonplace. All the words they used 
were bright from the die, not yet worn 
smooth in the daily drudgery of prosaic 
service. I am not sure whether they 
were so fully conscious of this as we are, 
who find a surprising charm in it, and 
perhaps endow the poet with the witchery 
that really belongs to the vocables he 
employs. The parts of speech of these 
old poets are just archaic enough to please 
us with that familiar strangeness which 
makes our own tongue agreeable if spo 
ken with a hardly perceptible foreign ac 
cent. The power of giving novelty to 
things outworn is, indeed, one of the 
prime qualities of genius, and this novel 
ty the habitual phrase of the Elizabeth 
ans has for us without any merit of theirs. 
But I think, making all due abatements, 
that they had the hermetic gift of buck- 
ling wings to the feet of their verse in a 
measure which has fallen to the share of 
few or no modern poets. I think some of 
them certainly were fully aware of the 
fine qualities of their mother - tongue. 
Chapman, in the poem ‘‘ To the Reader,” 
prefixed to his translation of the Iliad, 
protests against those who preferred to it 
the softer Romance languages: 


“And for our tongue that still is so impaired 
By travailing linguists, I can prove it clear, 
That no tongue hath the Muses’ utterance heired 
For verse and that sweet Music to the ear 
Strook out of rime, so naturally as this; 
Our monosyllables so kindly fall, 
And meet, opposed in rhyme, as they did kiss.” 


I think Chapman has very prettily main 
tained and illustrated his thesis. But, 
though fortunate in being able to gather 
their language with the dew still on it, as 
herbs must be gathered for use in certain 
incantations, we are not to suppose that 
our elders used it indiscriminately, or 
tumbled out their words as they would 
dice, trusting that luck or chance would 
send them a happy throw; that they did 
not select, arrange, combine, and make 
use of the most cunning artifices of mod 
ulation and rhythm. They debated all 
these questions, we may be sure, not only 
with a laudable desire of excellence, and 
with a hope to make their native tongue 
as fitting a vehicle for poetry and elo 
quence as those of their neighbors, or as 
those of Greece and Rome, but also with 
something of the eager joy of adventure 











and discovery. They must have felt with 


Lucretius the delight of wandering over 
the pathless places of the Muse, and 
hence, perhaps, it is that their step is so 


elastic, and that we are never dispirited 
by a consciousness of any lassitude when 
they put forth their best pace. If they 
are natural, it is in great part the bene- 
fit of the age they lived in, but the win 
ning graces, the picturesque felicities, the 
electric flashes, I had almost said the ex 
plosions, of their style are their own. 
And their diction mingles its elements 
so kindly and with such gracious reliefs 
of changing key, now dallying with the 
very childishness of speech like the spin- 
and the knitters in the sun, and 
anon snatched up without effort to the 
rapt phrase of passion or of tragedy that 
flashes and reverberates! 

The dullest of them, for I admit that 
many of them were dull as a comedy of 
Goethe, and dulness loses none of its 
disheartening properties by age, no, nor 
even by being embalmed in the precious 
gems and spices of Lamb's affectionate 
eulogy—for I am persuaded that I should 
know a stupid mummy from a clever one 
before I had been in his company five 
minutes—the dullest of them, I say, has 
his lucid intervals. There are, I grant, 
dreary wastes and vast solitudes in such 
collections as Dodsley’s Old Plays, where 
we slump along through the loose sand 
without even so much as a mirage to 
comfort us under the intolerable drought 
of our companion’s discourse. Nay, even 
some of the dramatists who have been 
thought worthy of editions all to them- 
selves, may enjoy that seclusion without 
fear of its being disturbed by me. 

Let me mention a name or two of such 
as I shall not speak of in this course. 
Robert Greene is one of them. He has 
all the inadequacy of imperfectly drawn 
tea. I thank him, indeed, for the word 
‘brightsome,” and for two lines of Se 
phestia’s song to her child, 


sters 


“Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old, there’s grief enough for thee,” 


which have all the innocence of the Old 
Age in them. Otherwise he is naught. 
I say this for the benefit of the young, for 
in my own callow days I took him se- 
riously because the Rev. Alexander Dyce 
had edited him, and I endured much in 
trying to reconcile my instincts with my 
superstition. He it was that called Shake- 
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speare ‘‘an upstart crow beautified with 
our feathers,” as if any one could have 
any use for feathers from such birds as 
he, except to make pens of them. He was 
the cause of the dulness that was in oth- 
er men, too, and human nature feels itself 
partially avenged by this stanza of an el- 
egy upon him by one ‘‘ R. B.,” quoted by 
Mr. Dyce: 


“Greene is the pleasing object of an eye ; 
Greene ple ised the eves of all that looked upon 
him; 

Greene is the ground of every painter’s dye; 
Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon 
him ; 

Nav, more, the 
Purlovned his 

same?” 


fame 
the 


his 
they deny 


men that so eclipsed 


plumes; can 


Even the libeller of Shakespeare de- 
served nothing worse than this! If this is 
**R. B.” when he was playing upon words, 
what must he have been when serious? 
Another dramatist whom we can get 

very well without is George Peele, 
the friend and fellow-roisterer of Greene. 
He, too, defied the inspiring influence of 
the air he breathed almost as successfully 
as his friend. But he had not that genius 
for being dull all the time that Greene 
had, and illustrates what I was just say- 
ing of the manner in which the most tire- 
some of these men waylay us when we 
least expect it with some phrase or verse 
that shines and trembles in the memory 
like a star. Such are: 


on 


“For her I'll build a kingly bower 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams”; 


and this, of God’s avenging lightning, 


“At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt, 
And his fair spouse, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever burning in his hateful bones.” 


He also wrote some musically simple 
stanzas, of which I quote the first two, the 
rather that Thackeray was fond of them: 


“My golden locks Time hath to silver turned 

(O Time too swift, and swiftness never ceasing), 

My youth ’gainst age, and age at youth hath 
spurned, 

But spurned 
creasing. 
Beauty, strength, and youth, flowers fading been; 
Duty, faith, and love, are roots, and ever green 


in vain; youth waneth by in- 


“My helmet now shall make an hive for bees, 
And lover’s songs shall turn to holy psalms; 

A man-at-arms must now sit on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, that are old age’s alms. 

And so from court to cottage I depart, 

My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart.” 


There is a pensiveness in this, half pleas- 
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urable, half melancholy, that has a charm 
of its own. 

Thomas Dekker is a far more impor- 
tant person. Most of his works seem to 
have been what artists call pot-boilers, 
written at ruinous speed, and with the 
bailiff rather than the Muse at his elbow. 
There was a liberal background of prose 
in him, as in Ben Jonson, but he was a 
poet and no mean one, as he shows by 
the careless good luck of his epithets and 
He could rise also to a grave 
dignity of style that is grateful to the ear, 
nor was he incapable of that heightened 
emotion which might almost pass for pas- 
His fancy kindles wellnigh to 
imagination at times, and ventures on 
those extravagances which entice the 
fancy of the reader as with the music of 
an invitation to the waltz. I had him in 
my mind when I was speaking of the 
obiter dicta, of the fine verses dropt cas- 
ually by these men when you are begin- 
ning to think they have no poetry in 
them. Fortune tells Fortunatus, in the 
play of that name, that he shall have 
gold as countless as 


similes. 


sion. 


“Those gilded wantons that in swarms do run 
To warm their s/ender bodies in the sun,” 


thus giving him a hint also of its ephem- 


eral nature. Here is a verse, too, that 
shows a kind of bleakish sympathy of 
sound and sense. Long life, he tells us, 


“Ts a long journey in December gone.” 


It may be merely my fancy, but I seem 
to hear a melancholy echo in it, as of 
footfalls on frozen earth. Or take this 
for a pretty fancy: 
“The moon hath through her bow scarce drawn 

to the head, 

Like to twelve silver arrows, 

Since—” 


all the months 


when do you suppose? I give you three 
guesses, as the children say. Since 1600! 
Poor Fancy shudders at this opening of 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, and thinks 
her silver arrows a little out of place, 
like a belated masquerader going home 
under the broad grin of day. But the 
verses themselves seem plucked from 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

This is as good an instance as may be 
of the want of. taste, sense of congruity, 
and of the delicate discrimination that 
makes style, which strike and sometimes 
even shock us in the Old Dramatists. 
This was a disadvantage of the age into 
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which they were born, and is perhaps 
implied in the very advantages it 
them, and of which I have spoken. 
Shakespeare offends sometimes in this 
way. Good taste, if mainly a gift of na 
ture, is also an acquisition. It was not 
impossible even then. Samuel Daniel 
had it, but the cautious propriety with 
which it embarrassed him has made his 
drama of Cleopatra unapproachable, in 
more senses than one, in its frigid regu 
larity. His contemplative poetry, thanks 
to its grave sweetness of style, is among 
the best in our language. Yet Daniel 
wrote the following sentences, which ex 
plain better than anything I could say 
why his contemporaries, in spite of their 
manifest imperfections, pleased then and 
continue to please: ‘‘Suffer the world 
to enjoy that which it knows and what 
it likes, seeing whatsoever form of words 
doth move delight, and sway the affec 
tions of men, in what Seythian sort so 
ever it be disposed and uttered, that is 
true number, measure, eloquence, and the 
perfection of speech.” Those men did 
‘“move delight, and sway the affections 
of men,” in a very singular manner, gain- 
ing, on the whole, perhaps, more by their 
liberty than they lost by their license 
But it is only genius that can safely profit 
by this immunity. Form, of which we 
hear so much, is of great value, but it is 
not of the highest value, except in com 
bination with other qualities better than 
itself, and it is worth noting that the mod 
ern English poet who seems least to have 
regarded it, is also the one who has most 
powerfully moved, swayed, and delighted 
those who are wise enough to read him. 

One more passage and I have done. It 
is from the same play of Old Fortu 
natus, a favorite of mine. The Soldan 
of Babylon shows Fortunatus his trea 
sury, or cabinet of bric-a-brac: 


gave 


Even 


“ Behold yon tower, there stands mine armoury, 
In which are corselets forged of beaten gold 
To arm ten hundred thousand fighting men, 
Whose glittering squadrons when the sun be- 

holds, 
They seem like to ten hundred thousand Joves, 
When Jove on the proud back of thunder rides, 
Trapped all in lightning-flames. There can I 
show thee 
The ball of gold that set all Troy on fire; 
There shalt thou see the scarf of Cupid’s mother, 
Snatcht from the soft moist ivory of her arm 
To wrap about Adonis’ wounded thigh ; 
There shalt thou seé a wheel of Titan’s car 
Which dropt from Heaven when Pheton fired 
the world, 
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I'll give thee (if thou wilt) two silver doves 
Composed by magic to divide the air, 

Who, as they flie, shall clap their silver wings 
And give strange music to the elements. 

I'll give thee else the fan of Proserpine, 
Which, in reward for a sweet Thracian song, 
The blackbrow’d Empress threw to Orpheus, 
seing come to fetch Eurydice from hell.” 


This is, here and there, tremblingly 
near bombast, but its exuberance is cheery, 
and the quaintness of Proserpine’s fan 
shows how real she was to the poet. Hers 
was a generous gift, considering the cli- 
mate in which Dekker evidently supposed 
her to dwell, and speaks well for the song 
that could make her forget it. There is 
crudeness, as if the wine had been drawn 
before the ferment was over, but the arm 

~ of Venus is from the life, and that one 
verse gleams and glows among the rest 
like the thing it describes. The whole 
passage is a good example of fancy, whim- 
sical, irresponsible. But there is more 
imagination and power to move the 
imagination in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ sunken 
wreck and sunless treasures ” than all his 
contemporaries together, not even except- 
ing Marlowe, could have mustered. 

We lump all these poets together as 
dramatists because they wrote for the 
theatre, and yet how little they were truly 
dramatic seems proved by the fact that 
none, or next to none, of their plays have 
held the stage. Not one of their charac- 
ters, that [ean remember, has become one 
of the familiar figures that make up the 
habitual society of any. cultivated mem- 
ory even of the same race and tongue. 
Marlowe, great as he was, makes no ex- 
ception. To some of them we cannot 
deny genius, but creative genius we must 
deny to all of them, and dramatic genius 
as well. 

This last, indeed, is one of the rarest 
gifts bestowed on man. What is that 
which we call dramatic? In the abstract, 
it is thought or emotion in action, or on 
its way to become action. In the con- 
crete, it is that which is more vivid if 
represented than described, and which 
would lose if merely narrated. Goethe, 
for example, had little dramatic power; 
though, if taking thought could have 
earned it, he would have had enough, for 
he studied the actual stage all his life. 
The characters in his plays seem there 
rather to express his thoughts than their 

own. Yet there is one admirably dra- 
matic scene in Faust which illustrates 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 505.—9 
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what I have been saying. 


I mean Mar- 
garet in the cathedral, suggested to Goethe 
by the temptation of Justina in Calde- 
ron’s Magico Prodigioso, but full of hor- 


ror as that of seductiveness. We see and 
hear as we read. Her own bad conscience 
projected in the fiend who mutters de- 
spair into her ear, and the awful peals of 
the ‘‘ Dies Irz,”’ that most terribly reso- 
nant of Latin hymus, as if blown from 
the very trump of doom itself, coming in 
at intervals to remind her that the 


“Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum,” 


herself among the rest—all of this would 
be weaker in narration. This is real, 
and needs realization by the senses to be 
fully felt. Compare it with Dimmesdale 
mounting the pillory at night, in The 
Scarlet Letter, to my thinking the deep- 
est thrust of what may be called the met- 
aphysical imagination since Shakespeare. 
There we need only a statement of the 
facts—pictorial statement, of course, as 
Hawthorne’s could not fail to be—and the 
effect is complete. Thoroughly to un- 
derstand a good play and enjoy it, even 
in the reading, the imagination must body 
forth its personages, and see them doing 
or suffering in the visionary theatre of 
the brain. There, indeed, they are best 
seen, and Hamlet or Lear loses that ideal 
quality which makes him typical and 
universal if he be once compressed with- 
in the limits, or associated with the linea- 
ments, of any, even the best, actor. 

It is for their poetical qualities, for 
their gleams of imagination, for their 
quaint and subtle fancies, for their ten- 
der sentiment, and for their charm of 
diction that these old playwrights are 
worth reading. They are the best com- 
ment also to convince us of the immea- 
surable superiority of Shakespeare. Sev- 
eral of them, moreover, have been very 
inadequatety edited, or not at all, which 
is perhaps better, and it is no useless dis- 
cipline of the wits, no unworthy exercise 
of the mind, to do our own editing as we 
go along, winning back to its cradle the 
right word for the changeling the printers 
have left in his stead, making the lame 
verses find their feet again, and rescuing 
those that have been tumbled higgledy- 
piggledy into a mire of prose. A strenu- 
ous study of this kind will enable us bet- 
ter to understand many a faulty passage 
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in our Shakespeare, and to judge of the 
proposed emendations of them, or to 
make one to our own liking. There is 
no better school for learning English, 
and for learning it when, in many impor- 
tant respects, it was at its best. 

I am not sure that I shall not seem to 
talk to you of many things that seem 
trivialities if weighed in the huge busi- 
ness scales of life, but I am always glad 
to say a word in behalf of what most 
men consider useless, and to say it the 
rather because it has so few friends. I 
have observed, and am sorry to have ob- 
served, that English poetry, at least in its 
older examples, is less read now than 
when I was young. I do not believe 
this to be a healthy symptom, for poetry 
frequents and keeps habitable those up- 





BY SARAH 





I, 
WEEK before the 30th of May, 
i three friends—John Stover and Hen- 
ry Merrill and Asa Brown—happened to 


meet on Saturday evening at Barton’s 
store at the Plains. They were enjoying 


this idle hour after a busy week. After 
long easterly rains, the sun had at last 
come out bright and clear, and all the 
Barlow farmers had been planting. There 
was even a good deal of ploughing left 
to be done, the season was so backward. 
The three middle-aged men were old 
friends. They had been school - fellows, 
and when they were hardly out of their 
boyhood the war came on, and they en- 
listed in the same company, on the same 
day, and happened to march away elbow 
to elbow. Then came the great experience 
of a great war, and the years that followed 
their return from the South had come to 
each almost alike. They might have been 
members of the same rustic household, 
they knew each other's history so well. 
They were sitting on a low wooden 
bench at the left of the store door as you 
went in. People were coming and going 
on their Saturday night errands — the 
post-office was in Barton’s store—but the 
friends talked on eagerly, without inter- 
rupting themselves, except by an occa- 
sional nod of recognition. They appeared 
to take no notice at all of the neighbors 
whom they saw oftenest. It was a most 
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per chambers of the mind that open tow- 
ards the sun’s rising. It has seemed to 
me that life was running more and more 
into prose. Even our books for children 
have been growing more and more prac 
tical and realistic. The fairies. are no 
longer permitted to print their rings on 
the tender sward of the child’s fancy, 
and yet itis the child’s fancy that some- 
times lives obscurely on to minister un- 
expected solace to the lonelier and less 
sociable mind of the man. Our nature 
resents this, and seeks refuge in the holes 
and corners where coarser excitements 
may be had at dearer rates. I sometimes 
find myself thinking that if this harden- 
ing process should go much farther, it is 
before us, and not behind, that we should 
look for the Age of Flint. 
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beautiful evening; the two great elms 
were almost half in leaf over the black- 
smith shop which stood across the wide 
road. Farther along were two small old 
fashioned houses and the old white 
church, with its pretty belfry of four 
arched sides and a tiny dome at the top. 
The large cockerel on the vane was 
pointing a little south of west, and there 
was still light enough to make it shine 
bravely against the deep blue eastern sky 
On the western side of the road, near 
the store, were the parsonage and the 
storekeeper’s modern house, which had a 
French roof and some attempt at decora 
tion, which the long-established Barlow 
people called gingerbread- work, and re- 
garded with mingled pride and disdain. 
These buildings made the tiny village 
called Barlow Plains. They stood in the 
middle of a long narrow strip of level 
ground, They were islanded by green 
fields and pastures. There were hills be 
yond; the mountains themselves seemed 
very near. Scattered about on the hill 
slopes were farm-houses, which stood so 
far apart, with their clusters of-out-build- 
ings, that each looked lonely, and the 
pine woods above seemed to besiege them 
all. It was lighter on the uplands than 
it was in the valley where the three men 
sat on their bench, with their backs to the 
store and the western sky. 

‘* Well, here we be ‘most into June, an’ 





























I ‘ain’t got a bush bean aboveground,” 
jamented Henry Merrill. 

‘* Your land’s always late, ain't it? But 
you always catch up with the rest on us,” 
Asa Brown consoled him. ‘‘I've_often 
observed that your land, though early 
planted, is late to sprout. I view it there's 
a good week’s difference betwixt me an’ 
Stover an’ your folks, but come Ist o’ 
July we all even up.” 

‘Tis just so,” said John Stover, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, as if he had a 
good deal more to say, and then replacing 
it, as if he had changed his mind. 

‘*Made it extry hard having that long 
wet spell. Can’t none on us take no day 
off this season,” said Asa Brown; but 
nobody thought it worth his while to re- 
spond to such evident truth. 

‘Next Saturday ‘ll be the 30th o’ 
May—that’s Decoration day, ain’t it ?— 
come round again. Lord! how the years 
slip by after you git to be forty-five an’ 
along there!” said Asa again. ‘‘I s’pose 
some o’ our folks ‘ll go over to Alton to 
see the procession, same’s usual. I've 
got to git one o’ them small flags to stick 
on our Joel’s grave, an’ Mis’ Dexter al- 
ways counts on havin’ some for Harri- 
son’s lot. I ealeulate to get ‘em some- 
how. I must make time to ride over, but 
I don’t know where the time’s comin’ 
from out o’ next week. I wish the women 
folks would tend to them things. There’s 
the spot where Eb Munson an’ John 
Tighe lays in the poor-farm lot, an’ I did 
mean certain to buy flags for ‘em last 
year an’ year before, but I went an’ for- 
got it. Id like to have folks that rode 
»y notice ‘em for once, if they was town 
paupers. Eb Munson was as darin’ a 
man as ever stepped out to tuck o’ 
drum.” 

‘So he was,” said John Stover, taking 
out his pipe with decision and knocking 
out the ashes. ‘* Drink was his ruin; but 
[ wa’n’t one that could be harsh with Eb, 
no matter what hedone. He worked hard 
long’s he could, too; but he wa’n’t like a 
sound man, an’ I think he took some- 
thin’ first not so much ‘cause he loved it, 
but to kind of keep his strength up so’s 
he could work, an’ then, all of a sudden, 
rum clinched with him an’ threw him. 
Eb was talkin’ long o’ me one day when 
he was about half full, an’ says he, right 
out, ‘I wouldn’t have fell to this state,’ 
says he, ‘if I'd had me a home an’ a little 
fam'ly; but it don’t make no difference 
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to nobody, and it’s the best comfort I seem 
to have, an’ I ain’t goin’ to do without it. 
I’m ailin’ all the time,’ says he, ‘an’ if I 
keep middlin’ full, I make out to hold my 
own an’ to keep along o’ my work.’ I 
pitied Eb. Isays to him, * You ain’t goin’ 
to bring no shame on us old army boys, 
be you, Eb?’ An’ he saysno, he wa'n't. I 
think if he’d lived to get one o’ them big 
fat pensions, he’d had it easier. Eight 
dollars a month paid his board, while he'd 
pick up what cheap work he could, an’ 
then he got so that decent folks didn’t 
seem to want the bother of him, an’ so 
he come on the town.” 

‘*There was somethin’ else to it,” said 
Henry Merrill, soberly. ‘‘ Drink come nat- 
ural to him, ‘twas born in him, I expect, 
an’ there wa’n't nobody that could turn 
the divil out same’s they did in Scriptur’. 
His father an’ his gran’father was drink- 
in’ men; but they was kind-hearted an’ 
good neighbors, an’ never set out to wrong 
nobody. “Twas the custom to drink in 
their day; folks was colder an’ lived poor- 
er in early times, an’ that’s how most of 
‘em kept a-goin’. But what stove Eb all 
up was his disapp’intment with Marthy 
Peck—her forsakin’ of him an’ marryin’ 
old John Down whilst Eb was off to war. 
[ve always laid it up ag’inst her.” 

‘**So’ve I,” said Asa Brown. ‘‘She 
didn’t use the poor fellow right. I guess 
she was full as well off, but it’s one thing 
to show judgment, an’ another thing to 
have heart.” 

There was a long pause; the subject 
was too familiar to need further com- 
ment. 

‘*There ain't no public sperit here in 
Barlow,” announced Asa Brown, with de- 
cision. ‘‘I don’t spose we could ever get 
up anything for Decoration day. I’ve 
felt kind of ’shamed, but it always comes 
in a busy time; "twa’n’t no time to have 
it, anyway, right in late plantin’.” 

‘°’Tain’t no use to look for public sperit 
‘less you’ve got some yourself,” observed 
John Stover, soberly; but something had 
pleased him in the discouraged sugges- 
tion. ‘Perhaps we could mark the day 
this year. It comes on a Saturday; that 
ain’t nigh so bad as bein’ in the middle of 
the week.” 

Nobody made any answer, and present- 
ly he went on: 

“There was a time along back when 
folks was too near the war-time to give 
much thought to the bigness of it, The 























































































































































































































































































































RE HARPER'S NEW 
best fellows was them that had staid to 
home an’ worked their trades an* laid up 
money; but I don’t know’’s it’s so now.” 

‘* Yes, the fellows that staid at home 
got all the fat places, an’ when we come 
back we felt dreadful behind the times,” 
grumbled Asa Brown. ‘‘ Il remember how 
“twas.” 

‘‘They begun to call us hero an’ old 
stick-in-the-mud just about the same time,” 
resumed Stover, with a chuckle. ‘‘ We 
wa’n . no hand for strippin’ woodland nor 
tradin’ hosses them first few years. Idon’ 
know why ‘twas we were so beat out. The 
best most on us could do was to sag right 
on to the old folks. Father he never 
wanted me to go to the war—’twas partly 
his Quaker breed—an’ he used to be dread- 
ful mortified with the way I hung round 
down here to the store an’ loafed round 
a-talkin’ about when I was out South, an’ 
arguin’ with folks that didn’t know no- 
thin’ about what the generals done. There! 
I see me now just as he see me then; but 
after I had my boy strut out, I took holt 
o the old farm ‘long o° father, an’ I’ve 
made it bounce. Look at them old mea- 


dows an’ see the herds’ grass that come 


off of ‘em last year! I ain’t ashamed o’ 
my place, if I did go to the war.” 

‘Tt all looks a sight bigger to me now 
than it did then,” said Henry Merrill. 
‘Our goin’ to the war I refer to. We 
didn’t sense it no more than other folks 
did. lIused to be sick o’ hearin’ their stuff 
about patriotism an’ lovin’ your country, 
an’ them pieces o’ poetry women-folks 
wrote for the papers on the old flag, an’ 
our fallen heroes, an’ them things; they 
didn’t seem to strike me in the right place; 
but I tell ye it kind o’ starts me now every 
time I come on the flag sudden—it does 
so. Aspell ago—’long in the fall, I guess 
it was—I was over to Alton tradin’, an’ 
there was a fire company paradin’. They’d 
got a prize at a fair, an’ had just come 
home on the cars, an’ I heard the band; 
so I stepped to the front o’ the store where 
me an’ my woman was, an’ the company 
felt well, an’ was comin’ along the street 
*most as good as troops. I see the old flag 
a-comin’, kind of blowin’ back, an’ it went 
all over me. Somethin’ worked round in 
my throat; I vow I come near cryin’. I 
was glad nobody see me.” 

‘*T'd go to war again in a minute,” de- 
clared Stover, after an expressive pause; 
‘“but I expect we should know better 
what we was about. I don’ know but 
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we've got too many rooted opinions now 
to make us the best o’ soldiers.” 

‘“Martin Tighe an’ John Tighe was 
considerable older than the rest, and they 
done well,” answered Henry Merrill, 
quickly. ‘‘ We three was the youngest 
of any, but we did think at the time we 
knew the most.” 

‘‘ Well, whatever you may say, that 
war give the country a great start,” said 
Asa Brown. ‘‘I tell ye we just begin to 
see the scope on’t. There was my cousin, 
you know, Dan’l Evans, that stopped 
with us last winter; he was tellin’ me 
that one o’ his coastin’ trips he was into 
the port o’ Beaufort lo’din’ with yaller- 
pine lumber, an’ he was into an old bury 
in’-ground there is there, an’ he see a 
stone that had on it some young South- 
ern fellow’s name that was killed in the 
war, an’ under it, ‘He died for his coun 
try.’ Dan’l knowed how I used to feel 
about them South Car’lina goings on, an’ 
I did feel kind o’ red an’ ugly for a min 
ute, an’ then somethin’ come over me 
an’ I says, ‘ Well, I don’ know but what the 
poor chap did, Dan Evans, when you 
come to view it all round.’” 

The other men made no answer. 

‘*Le’s see what we can do this year. I 
don't care if we be a poor han’ful,” urged 
Henry Merrill. ‘‘The young folks ought 
to have the good of it; I'd like to have 
my boys see somethin’ different. Le's 
get together what men there is. How 
many’s left,anyhow? I know there was 
thirty-seven went from old Barlow, three- 
month men an’ all.” 

‘*There can’t be over eight, countin’ 
out Martin Tighe; he can’t march,” said 
Stover. °*‘ No, ’tain’t worth while.” But 
the others did not notice his disapproval. 

‘‘There’s nine in all,” announced Asa 
Brown, after pondering and counting two 
or three times on his fingers. ‘‘I can’t 
make us no more. I never could carry 
figgers in my head.” 

‘*T make nine,” said Merrill. ‘‘ We'll 
have Martin ride, an’ Jesse Dean too, if 
he will. He's awful lively on them canes 
o’ his. An’ there’s Jo Wade with his 
crutch; he’s amazin’ spry for ‘a short dis 
tance. But we can’t let ’em go afoot; 
they’re decripped men. We'll make ‘em 
all put on what they’ve got left o’ their 
uniforms, an’ we'll scratch round an’ have 
us a fife an’ drum, an’ make the best show 
we can.” 

‘““Why, Martin Tighe’s boy, the next 








to the oldest, is an excellent hand to play 
the fife!’ said John Stover, suddenly 
growing enthusiastic. ‘‘If you two are 
set on it, let’s have a word with the min- 
ister to-morrow, an’ see what he says. 
Perhaps he'll give out some kind of a no- 
tice. You have to have a good many 
bunches o’ flowers. I guess we'd better 
call a meetin’, some few on us, an’ talk 
it over first o’ the week. *Twouldn’t be 
no great of a range for us to take to 
march from the old buryin’-ground at the 
meetin’-house here up to the poor-farm 
an’ round by Deacon Elwell’s lane, so’s 
to notice them two stones he set up for 
his boys that was sunk on the man-o- 
war. I expect they notice stones same’s 
if the folks laid there, don’t they ?” 

He spoke wistfully. The others knew 
that Stover was thinking of the stone he 
had set up to the memory of his only 
brother, whose nameless grave had been 
made somewhere in the Wilderness. 

‘I don’t know but what they'll be mad 
if we don’t go by every house in town,” 
he added, anxiously, as they rose to go 
home. ‘‘’Tis a terrible scattered popu- 
lation in Barlow to favor with a proces- 
sion.” 

It was a mild starlit night. The three 
friends took their separate ways present- 
ly, leaving the Plains road and crossing 
the fields by foot-paths toward their farms. 


II. 


The week went by, and the next Satur- 
day morning brought fair weather. It 
was a busy morning on the farms—like 
any Other; but long before noon the teams 
of horses and oxen were seen going home 
from work in the fields, and everybody 
got ready in haste for the great event of 
theafternoon. It was so seldom that any 
occasion roused public interest in Barlow 
that there was an unexpected response, 
and the green before the old white meet- 
ing-house was covered with country wag- 
ons and groups of people, whole families 
together, who had come on foot. The old 
soldiers were to meet in the church; at 
half past one the procession was to start, 
and on its return the minister was to make 
an address in the old burying - ground. 
John Stover had been a lieutenant in the 
army, so he was made captain of the day. 
A man from the next town had offered to 
drum for them, and Martin Tighe’s proud 
boy was present with his fife. He had a 
great longing—strange enough in that 
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peaceful sheep-raising neighborhood — to 
go into the army; but he and his elder 
brother were the mainstay of their crip- 
pled father, and he could not be spared 
from the large household until a younger 
brother could take his place; so that all 
his fire and military zeal went for the 
present into martial tunes, and the fife 
was the safety-valve for his enthusiasm. 

The army men were used to seeing each 
other; everybody knew everybody in the 
little country town of Barlow; but when 
one comrade after another appeared in 
what remained of his accoutrements, they 
felt the day to be greater than they had 
planned, and the simple ceremony proved 
more solemn than any one expected. 
They could make no use of their every- 
day jokes and friendly greetings. Their 
old blue coats and tarnished army caps 
looked faded and antiquated enough. One 
of the men had nothing left but his rusty 
canteen and rifle; but these he carried like 
sacred emblems. He had worn out all 
his army clothes long ago, because when 
he was discharged he was too poor to buy 
any others. 

When the door of the church opened, 
the veterans were not abashed by the size 
and silence of the crowd. They came walk 
ing two by two down the steps, and took 
their places in line as if there were no- 
body looking on. Their brief evolutions 
were like a mystic rite. The two lame 
men refused to do anything but march, as 
best they could; but poor Martin Tighe, 
more disabled than they, was brought out 
and lifted into Henry Merrill’s best wagon, 
where he sat up, straight and soldierly, 
with his boy for driver. There was a 
little flag in the whip socket before him, 
which flapped gayly in the breeze. It 
was such a long time since he had been 
seen out-of-doors that everybody found 
him a great object of interest, and paid 
him much attention. Even those who 
were tired of being asked to contribute to 
his support, who resented the fact of his 
having a helpless wife and great family; 
who always insisted that with his little 
pension and hopeless lameness, his finger- 
less left hand and failing sight, he could 
support himself and his household if he 
chose—even those persons came forward 
now to greet him handsomely and with 
large approval. To be sure, he enjoyed 
the conversation of idlers, and his wife had 
a complaining way that was the same as 
begging, especially since her boys began 
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to grow up and be of some use; and there 
were one or two near neighbors who never 
let them really want; so other people, who 
had cares enough of their own, could ex- 
cuse themselves for forgetting him the 
year round, and even call him shiftless. 
But there were none to look askance at 
Martin Tighe on Decoration day, as he sat 
in the wagon, with his bleached face like 
a captive’s, and his thin, afflicted body. 
He stretched out his whole hand impar- 
tially to those who had remembered him 
and those who had forgotten both his 
courage at Fredericksburg and his sorry 
need in Barlow. 

Henry Merrill had secured the engine 
company’s large flag in Alton, and now 
carried it proudly. There were eight 
men in line, two by two, and marching 
a good bit apart, to make their line the 
longer. The fife and drum struck up gal- 
lantly together, and the little procession 
moved away slowly along the country 
road. It gave an unwonted touch of 
color to the landscape—the scarlet, the 
blue, between the new-ploughed fields 
and budding road-side thickets, between 
the wide dim ranges of the mountains, 
under the great white clouds of the spring 
sky. Such processions grow more pa- 
thetic year by year; it will not be so 
long now before wondering children will 
have seen the last. The aging faces of 
the men, the renewed comradeship, the 
quick beat of the hearts that remember, 
the tenderness of those who think upon 
old sorrows—all these make the day a 
lovelier and a sadder festival. So men’s 
hearts were stirred, they knew not why, 
when they heard the shrill fife and the 
incessant drum along the quiet Barlow 
road, and saw the handful of old soldiers 
marching by. Nobody thought of them 
as familiar men and neighbors alone— 
they were a part of that army which saved 
its country. They had taken their lives 
in their hands and gone out to fight— 
plain John Stover and Jesse Dean and 
the rest. No matter if every other day 
in the year they counted for little or 
much, whether they were lame - footed 
and despised, whether their farms were 
of poor soil or rich. 

The little troop went in slender line 
along the road; the crowded country 
wagons and all the people who went 
afoot followed Martin Tighe’s wagon as 
if it were a great gathering at a country 
funeral. The route was short, and the 
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long straggling line marched slowly; it 
could go no faster than the lame men 
could walk. 

In one of the houses by the road-side 
an old woman sat by a window, in an 
old-fashioned black gown,and clean white 
cap with a prim border which bound her 
thin sharp features closely. She had 
been for a long time looking out eagerly 
over the snowberry and cinnamon-rose 
bushes; her face was pressed close to the 
pane, and presently she caught sight of 
the great flag. 

‘*Let me see’em! I've got to see ‘em 
go by!” she pleaded, trying to rise from 
her chair alone when she heard the fife, 
and the women helped her to the door, 
and held her so that she could stand and 
wait. She had been an old woman when 
the war began; she had sent two sons 
and two grandsons to the field; they 
were all gone now. As the men came 
by, she straightened her bent figure with 
all the vigor of youth. The fife and drum 
stopped suddenly; the colors dipped. She 
did not heed that, but her old eyes flash- 
ed and then filled with tears to see the 
flag going to salute the soldiers’ graves. 
‘*Thank ye, boys; thank ye!” she cried, 
in her quavering voice, and they all 
cheered her. The cheer went back along 
the straggling line for old Grandmother 
Dexter, standing there in her front door 
between the lilacs. It was one of the 
great moments of the day. 

The few old people at the poorhouse, 
too, were waiting to see the show. The 
keeper's young son, knowing that it was 
a day of festivity, and not understanding 
exactly why, had put his toy flag out of 
the gable window, and there it showed 
against the gray clapboards like a gay 
flower. It was the only bit of decoration 
along the veterans’ way, and they stopped 
and saluted it before they broke ranks 
and went out to the field corner beyond 
the poor-farm barn to the bit of ground 
that held the paupers’ unmarked graves. 
There was a solemn silence while Asa 
Brown went to the back of Tighe’s wagon, 
where such light freight was carried, and 
brought two flags, and he and John Stover 
planted them straight in the green sod. 
They knew well enough where the right 
graves were, for these had been made in a 
corner by themselves, with unwonted sen- 
timent. And so Eben Munson and John 
Tighe were honored like the rest, both by 
their flags and by great and unexpected 











nosegays of spring flowers, daffies and 
flowering currant and red tulips, which 
lay on the graves already. John Stover 
and his comrade glanced at each other 
curiously while they stood singing, and 
then laid their own bunches of lilacs 
down and came away. 

Then something happened that almost 
none of the people in the wagons under- 
stood. Martin Tighe’s boy, who played 
the fife, had studied well his part, and on 
his poor short-winded instrument now 
sounded taps as well as he could. He 
had heard it done once in Alton at a sol- 
dier’s funeral. The plaintive notes called 
sadly over the fields, and echoed back 
from the hills. The few veterans could 
not look at each other; their eyes brimmed 
up with tears; they could not have spoken. 
Nothing cailed back old army days like 
that. They had a sudden vision of the 
Virginian camp, the hill-side dotted white 
with tents, the twinkling lights in other 
camps, and far away the glow of smoulder- 
ing fires. They heard the bugle call from 
post to post; they remembered the chilly 
winter night, the wind in the pines, the 
laughter of the men. Lights out! Mar 
tin Tighe’s boy sounded it again sharply. 
It seemed as if poor Eb Munson and John 
Tighe must hear it too in their narrow 
graves. 

The procession went on, and stopped 
here and there at the little graveyards on 
the farms, leaving their bright flags to 
flutter through summer and winter rains 
and snows, and to bleach in the wind and 
sunshine. When they returned to the 
church, the minister made an address 
about the war, and every one listened 
with new ears. Most of what he said 
was familiar enough to his listeners; they 
were used to reading those phrases about 
the results of the war, the glorious future 
of the South, in their weekly newspapers ; 
but there never had been such a spirit of 
patriotism and loyaity waked in Barlow 
as was waked that day by the poor parade 
of the remnant of the Barlow soldiers. 
They sent flags to all the distant graves, 
and proud were those households who 
claimed kinship with valor, and could 
drive or walk away with their flags held 
up so that others could see that they, too, 
were of the elect. 

Ill. 

It is well that the days are long in the 
last of May, but John Stover had to hur- 
ry more than usual with his evening 
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work, and then, having the longest dis- 
tance to walk, he was much the latest 
comer to the Plains store, where his two 
triumphant friends were waiting for him 
impatiently on the bench. They also had 
made excuse of going to the post-office 
and doing an unnecessary errand for 
their wives, and were talking together so 
busily that they had gathered a group 
about them before the store. When they 
saw Stover coming, they rose hastily and 
crossed the road to meet him, as if they 
were a committee in special session. 
They leaned against the post-and-board 
fence, after they had shaken hands with 
each other solemnly. 

‘* Well, we've had a great day, ‘ain't 
we, John?” asked Henry Merrill. ‘‘ You 
did lead off splendid. We've done a 
grand thing, now, I tell you. All the 
folks say we've got to keep it up every 
year. Everybody had to have a talk 
about itas I went home. They say they 
had no idea we should make such a show. 
Lord! I wish we'd begun while there was 
more of us!” 

‘‘That han’some flag was the great 
feature,’ said Asa Brown, generously. 
““T want to pay my part for hirin’ it. 
An’ then folks was glad to see poor old 
Martin made o’ some consequence.” 

‘**There was half a dozen said to me 
that another year they’re goin’ to have 
flags out, and trim up their places some- 
how or nother. Folks has feelin’ enough, 
but you’ve got to rouse it,” said Merrill. 

‘*T have thought o’ joinin’ the Grand 
Army over to Alton time an’ again, but 
it’s a good ways to go, an’ then the ex- 
pense has been o’ some consideration,” 
Asa continued. ‘I don’t know but two 
or three over there. You know, most 0’ 
the Alton men nat’rally went out in the 
rigiments t’other side o’ the line, an’ they 
was in other battles, an’ never camped 
nowheres nigh us. Seems to me we 
ought to have home feelin’ enough to do 
whet we can right here.” 

‘‘The minister says to me this after- 
noon that he was goin’ to arrange an’ 
have some talks in the meetin’ - house 
next winter, an’ have some of us tell 
where we was in the South; aun’ one 
night ’twill be about camp life, an’-one 
about the long marches, an’ then about 
the battles—that would take some time— 
an’ tell all we could about the boys that 
was killed, an’ their record, so they 
wouldn’t be forgot. He said some of the 
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90 HARPER'S 
folks must have the letters we wrote home 
from the front, an’ we could make out 
quite a history of us. I call Elder Dallas 
a very smart man; he’d planned it all 
out a’ready, for the benefit o’ the young 
folks, he said,” announced Henry Mer: 
rill, in a tone of approval. 

‘*T s’pose there ain’t none of us but 
could add a little somethin’,” answered 
John Stover, modestly. ‘‘’Twould re’lly 
learn the young folks a good deal. I 
should be scared numb to try an’ speak 
from the pulpit. That ain’t what the 
elder means, is it? Now I had a good 
chance to see somethin’ o’ Washin’ton. I 
shook hands with President Lincoln, an’ 
I always think I’m worth lookin’ at for 
that, if Lain’t for nothin’ else. “Twas that 
time I was just out o’ hospit’l, an’ able to 
crawl about some. Well, we'll see how 
*tis when winter comes. I never thought 
I had no gift for public speakin’, less twas 
for drivin’ cattle or pollin’ the house town- 
meetin’ days. Here! I've got somethin’ 
in mind. You needn't speak about it if I 
tell it to ye,” he added, suddenly. ‘‘ You 
know all them han’some flowers that was 
laid on to Eb Munson’s grave an’ Tighe’s? 
[ mistrusted you thought the same thing 
I did by the way you looked. They 
come from Marthy Down's front yard. 
My woman told me when we got home 
that she knew ’em in a minute; there 
wa’n't nobody in town had that kind o’ 
red flowers but her. She must ha’ kind 
o’ harked back to the days when she was 
Marthy Peck. She must have come with 
‘em after dark, or else dreadful early in 
the mornin’.” 

Henry Merrill cleared his throat. 
‘*There ain’t nothin’ half-way ‘bout Mis’ 
Down,” he said. ‘‘ I wouldn’t ha’ spoken 
‘bout this ‘less you had led right on to 
it; but I overtook her when I was gittin’ 
towards home this afternoon, an’ I see by 
her looks she was worked up a good deal ; 
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but we talked about how well things had 
gone off, an’ she wanted to know what 
expenses we'd been put to, an’ I told her; 
an’ she said she’d give five dollars any 
day I'd stop in for it. An’ then she spoke 
right out. ‘I’m alone in the world,’ says 
she, ‘and somethin’ to do with, an’ I'd 
like to have a plain stone put up to 
Eb Munson’s grave, with the number of 
his rigiment on it, an’ I'll pay the bill. 
*Tain’t out o’ Mr. Down’s money,’ she 
says; ‘’tis mine, an’ I want you to see to 
it.’ I said I would, but we'd made a plot 
to git some o’ them soldiers’ head-stones 
that’s provided by the government. 
*Twas a shame it had been overlooked 
so long. ‘No,’ says she; ‘I’m goin’ to 
pay for Eb’s myself.’ An’I told her there 
wouldn’t be no objection. Don’t ary one 
o’ you speak about it. "Twouldn’t be 
fair. She was real well-appearin’. I 
never felt to respect Marthy so before.” 

‘*We was kind o’ hard on her some- 
times, but folks couldn’t help it. I’ve 
seen her pass Eb right by in the road 
an’ never look at him when he first come 
home,” said John Stover. 

‘* Tf she hadn’t felt bad,she wouldn't have 
cared one way or t’other,” insisted Henry 
Merrill. ‘‘’Tain’t for us to judge. Some- 
times folks has to get along in years be- 
fore they see things fair. Come; I must 
be goin’. I’m tired as an old dog.” 

‘It seemed kind o’ natural to be step- 
pin’ out together again. Strange we 
three got through with so little damage, 
an’ so many dropped round us,”’ said Asa 
Brown. ‘‘ I’ve never been one mite sorry 
I went out in old A Company. I was 
thinkin’ when I was marchin’ to-day, 
though, that we should all have to take 
to the wagons before long an’ do our 
marchin’ on wheels, so many of us felt 
kind o’ stiff. There’s one thing—folks 
won't never say again that we don’t show 
no public sperit here in old Barlow.” 
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BY JULIAN RALPH. 


TYYWO anecdotes told in Montana as 

characteristic home-made jokes illus- 
trate the spirit of its people. The first 
one is about ex-Governor Hauser. It is 
said that, like many another true Mon- 
tanian, he begins to feel a new and strange 
regard for small change once he gets 
east of the Mississippi, a consideration 


unknown to any man in the Treasure 


State. It happened, therefore, that when 
on one occasion he handed two bits— 
which is to say, a silver quarter—to a 
Chicago newsboy, and when the boy gave 
him a newspaper and moved away with- 
out making any change, the Montanian 
called out: ‘‘I say, stop! Give me my 
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change.” At that the boy looked won- 
deringly at him. ‘‘Oh no,” he replied; 
‘you don’t want no change; you're a 
Montana man.” The other story is to 
the effect that a party of well-known 
Butte and Helena millionaires were en- 
joying a quiet and friendly game at poker, 
when a commercial traveller-—a stranger 
to all in the party—manifested a consid- 
erable interest in the game, as an out- 
sider. The gentlemen were ‘chipping 
in” white chips to admit them to the 
betting on each hand of cards, and then 
they were stacking up red and blue chips 
in great profusion to attest their faith in 
what cards they held. The drummer 
found the game irresistible, and taking 
out a one-hundred-dollar bill, he flung 
it on the table and said: ‘Gentlemen, 
I would like to join you. There’s the 
money for some chips.” At that one of 
the millionaires looked over at the bank- 
er and said, ‘‘Sam, take the gentleman's 
money, and give him a white chip.” 

These are characteristic Montana sto- 
ries, and they reflect the spirit of the 
dominant handful of leaders in the State. 
If these men are not all too used to the 
making of big fortunes, they are at least 
bent upon making them, and very famil- 
iar with seeing them made. Years and 
years ago there was just such a condition 
of affairs in Californ‘a; now it is peculiar 
to Montana. 

Think of it! Montana, speaking very 
roughly, is so large a State and with so 
small a population that it may be said to 
contain one inhabitant for each square 
mile of its surface, and yet it has been 
the boast of those people that no similar 
band of human beings in the world has 
approached them in the amount of wealth 
per capita that they have produced. 
As long ago as 1889 Montana contained 
less than 150,000 souls, and produced 
$60,000,000—that is to say that, exclusive 
of what was consumed at home, the ore, 
cattle, horses, and sheep sent out of the 
State brought a sum of money equal to 
$400 for every man, woman, and child it 
supported. 

It is mainly a mining and a stock-rais- 
ing State, and these industries have so 
amply rewarded those who are engaged 
in them that agricultural and manufac- 
turing development have been unduly 
retarded. This cannot long continue. 
So great a State cannot be long given 
over to grazing herds of cattle, and dotted 
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here and there with mining camps, and 
when we come to understand what rich 
farming lands the State contains, and of 
what vast extent are these parks and val- 
leys, it takes no uncommonly prophetic 
eye to see the State in the near future 
checkered with the green and yellow of 
well-worked farms to a greater extent 
than it is now ribbed with mountains. 
The frequent and often easy making of 
great fortunes has had its natural con- 
sequence in causing the postponement 
of the cultivation of the soil. It has 
been left for Chinamen to make the val- 
leys laugh with the bloom and verdure 
of small fruits and vegetables, and the 
fact that Chinamen were thus employed 
has tended to make such labor seem so 
much the less worthy of the white in- 
habitant. But now the white man has 
begun to take note of the wonderful re- 
sults which have followed even this petty 
farming, and his eyes have been opened 
to the wide and varied capabilities of 
the soil, and to the fortunes that lie in 
it awaiting the great agriculturists who 
are to come—who, indeed, are beginning 
work, They earned a million and a half 
from wheat last year, and nearly two 
millions of dollars from oats. 

But the conditions that have caused 
mining and stock-raising’ to monopolize 
the energy of the original people there 
have resulted in making Montana a very 
forward State, a very progressive and in- 
teresting fraction of the nation. It will 
not do for the reader to jump to the con- 
clusion that because mining camps and 
cattle ranges have been the chief fields 
of industry, that the population is one of 
cowboys and shovel-men. On the con- 
trary, Helena, the capital, is one of the 
most attractive cities in America, and is 
perhaps the wealthiest one of its size in 
the world. And scattered all over the 
State are other fine towns, in which will 
be found a very cultivated and cosmopol- 
itan people, fond of and accustomed to 
travel, holding memberships in the clubs 
of New York and London, living splen- 
didly at home, well informed, polite, fash- 
ionable, and intimately related, socially 
or in business, with the leading circles in 
the financial centres of the country. It 
was not long ago in point of actual time 
that our children were taught to regard 
the region of the Missouri as peopled by 
redskins and enlivened by the presence 
of the buffalo. But it will seem to the 
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tourist of to-morrow that such a charac- 
terization of the country cannot have 
been true in the time of men now alive, 
so utterly are all traces of the old condi- 
tion obliterated. As far as such a travel 
ler will be able to judge by what he sees, 
the Indian will appear to have gone with 
the buffalo. As a matter of fact, the 
savage is there still, but he is corralled on 
reservations as deer are in our parks. 

The tourist in Montana will find along 
his route a chain of thoroughly modern 
cities, appointed with fine and showy 
storehouses, the most modern means of 
street travel, excellent newspapers, luxu- 
riously appointed clubs, good hotels, and 
all the conveniences of latter-day life. 
In Helena he will meet something more 
nearly approaching a leisure class than I 
saw anywhere else in the Northwest—a 
circle made up of men who have retired 
upon their incomes, or who thrive by the 
shrewd use of capital obtained from in- 
dustries that do not monopolize their at- 
tention. In this respect little Helena is 
more forward even than great Chicago. 

But over and through all of this pro- 
gress and accomplishment there shines 
the mysterious and romantic light of a 
rude era that was so recent as to have in- 
volved even the middle-aged men of to- 
day. It was of the type of that of ’49 in 
California. It was an era of new mining 
camps, of swarming tides of men thirsty 
for nuggets, of pistol-bristling sheriffs, 
of vigilantes, road-agents, Indian fights, 
stage-coaches, and all the motley charac- 
ters that gave Bret Harte his inspiration. 
You may meet some of the men who 
helped to rid the State of outlaws by the 
holding of what they gayliy spoke of as 
‘“necktie parties,” and the application of 
hemp. They are apt to lounge into the 
clubs on any night, and with them you 
may see the best Indian “sign-talker” 
who ever lived, or that quick-handed, 
‘ scientific ” ex-constable who proudly as- 
serts that in the worst days he arrested 
hundreds of desperadoes bare - handed, 
without pulling his gun more than once 
or twice in his whole constabulary ca- 
reer. They represent the days of the 
founding of Montana. And yet in the 
same city where I met such men I en- 
countered others from London, New 
York, Sitka, San Francisco, and many 
other capitals; for, as I have said, the 
new Montana is in close contact with all 
the world. 
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Montana is the largest of the newly 
admitted States; in fact, it is as large as 
Washington and North Dakota combined. 
It is one-sixth larger than the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is the third State in the sisterhood, 
ranking next after Texas and Califor- 
nia. It contains 143,776 square miles, 
and is therefore the size of the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia all rolled together. It is about 540 
miles in length, and half as wide. As 
it is approached from the east; it seems 
to be a continuation of the bunch-grass 
plains land which makes up all of North 
Dakota. But almost all at once upon 
entering Montana the monotony cf the 
great plateau is relieved by its disturb- 
ance into hills, which grow more and 
more numerous, and take on greater and 
greater bulk and height, until, when one- 
third of the State has been passed, the 
earth is all distorted with mountains and 
mountain spurs. These are the fore 
runners of the Rockies, which, speaking 
roughly, make up the final or western 
third of this grand and imperial new 
State. A glance at the map will call to 
the attention the apparently contradic- 
tory fact that the principal seats of pop- 
ulation in the State are directly in tlie 
Rocky Mountain region. This is difficult 
for the majority of readers to account 
for. They think of the Rocky Moun- 
tains as great bastions of bare stone—and 
such, indeed, the main range is; but the 
spurs and lesser or side ranges are grass- 
clad or wooded elevations, and even amid 
the veritable Rockies themselves are in- 
numerable valleys coated with the rich- 
est, most nutritious pasturage to be found 
anywhere in the world. In or beside such 
valleys are the cities of which I speak, 
built there to be close to the mines that 
are being worked in the mountains. 

Helena’s history shows how such con- 
ditions came about. In 1864, after the 
discovery of placer gold in Alder Gulch 
had caused a stampede of fortune-seekers 
to Montana, the second scene of mining 
activity was Last Chance Gulch. That 
gulch is now the main street of Helena. 
The miners began washing the dirt at the 
foot of the gulch, and the saloon-keepers, 
gamblers, and traders built their places 
of business close to where the miners 
were at work. When the whole surface 
of the gold-bearing runways had been 
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passed through the pans, and $25,000,000 
had been taken out in nuggets and dust, 
the mining ceased, but the town remain- 
ed. It did not shrivel and languish like 
Virginia City, the town that had grown 
up in Alder Gulch, but being at the 
crossing of all the old Indian trails of 
the Northwest, and a natural centre of 
the region, it waxed big, and began a new 
lease of life as a trading, political, and 
money capital. 

Let me begin a detailed description of 
Montana by saying that its future as an 
agricultural State will be dependent upon 
the extent and number of irrigation ditch- 
es that shall be cut in it. The average 
rainfall upon the eastern end of the State 
is only about nine inches a year; in the 
central part, still east of the mountains, 
it is nowhere more than fourteen inches, 
I believe. West of the mountains there is 
a very different country, one that is local- 
ly described as ‘‘ green”; that is to say, 
the verdure has its natural term of life, 
and the rainfall is greater there. But 
that is a small part of the State by com- 
parison with the rest. Yet all over the 
State, on the great eastern plateau as well 
as in the valleys among the mountains, 
the soil is of extraordinary fertility, and 
it is said that at least three-fifths of it can 
be laid under the ditch. A glance at the 
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map will show the reader the great lines 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, 
and the fine lines of their branches and 
feeders, which literally vein the chart. It 
is, of course, by means of the supply in 
these waterways that it is hoped the fu- 
ture farms of Montana will be founded 
and maintained. 

Governor Toole, in his last annual mes- 
sage, says that ‘‘ there was a time when 
it seemed not improbable that the gen- 
eral government would take hold of this 
proposition, and under its supervision 
control and manage the water supply to 
the advantage of all. It is perfectly ap- 
parent, however, at this time (January, 
1891) that influences are co-operating 
which will eventuate in destroying what- 
ever hope we may have had in that direc- 
tion. Eastern communities, which have 
set this opposition in motion, appear to 
be mindful only of local interests, and 
not of the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. Their protest is based upon the 
claim that the reclamation of these arid 
lands would subject the settler in the 
Eastern and Middle States to undue com- 
petition, retarding relief from agricultu- 
ral depression....The homes which we 
propose to make,” he continues, “‘ are not 
for us alone, but for every citizen of the 
United States who has the courage 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































94 HARPER’S 
come and take one. If we are to receive 
any substantial or speedy benefits from 
our arid lands, I believe the State must 
first acquire a title to them, and then 
undertake by appropriate legislation to 
reclaim and dispose of them. The gov- 
ernment should select, survey, and con- 
vey these lands to the State upon such 
conditions as would secure their occupa- 
tion and reclamation.” 

Independent of any such Federal ac- 
tion as is suggested by the Governor, in- 
dividual enterprise has made itself great- 
ly felt in the provision of irrigation ca- 
nals, reservoirs, and ditches. If it were 
not that I fear being credited with a de- 
sire to criticise, I would say that the rush 
and mania for water rights in Montana 
closely resemble in their impetuosity and 
greed the scramble for rich lands wher- 
ever they are newly opened in the far 
West, and the not altogether patriotic 
desire to build new cities in the State 
of Washington. In Montana irrigation 
schemes are expected to pay even better 
than mining; hence the scramble. I 
ventured to speak of this to a man who 
was planning to control certain valleys, 
which he described as being of the size 
of dukedoms, by ‘‘ corralling” the water- 
ways in them, by which alone they could 
be made fit for farming. 

‘* Well,” he replied, ‘‘we who are on 
the ground are going to get whatever 
there is lying round. You don’t suppose 
we are going to let a parcel of strangers 
preempt the water rights so that we must 
pay taxes to them? No; we prefer to let 
them pay the taxes to us.” 

That was eminently logical, and thor- 
oughly human as well. But it still seems 
to me that either the State or the general 
government should own and control the 
water rather than that a few corporations 
should seize it, and thereby tax how they 
please that vast and general industry 
which will be the chief dependence of 
and source of wealth to the State. Iam 
old-fashioned in this, since I but borrow 
the ideas of those centval Asian kingdoms 
whose irrigating systems belonged to the 
governments, and yet I fancy this repug- 
nance to a monopoly of water will prove 
a new and controlling fashion when the 
monopolists begin to fatten on their rents. 

As it is, water rights can be taken only 
by those individuals who mean to and do 
utilize them for the public. Such a per- 
son, or such persons, can file a claim for 
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a water right at the district United States 
Land-office, but must improve such rights 
within a reasonable time. These rights 
are given in perpetuity to the owners, 
their heirs, assigns, etc., forever. They 
tap a stream of any part or all of its wa- 
ter if they want to, and run their ditch 
through what land they please, having 
the right to go through the land of a 
non-purchaser to reach that of a purchas- 
er. Then they sell the water at so much 
per acre per year. The rentals vary be- 
tween 50 cents and $150 an acre. Each 
farmer taps the ditch with lateral canals, 
gates being put in to divert the water 
into the side ditches. A farmer may also 
lay pipe from the ditch and carry water 
to his house and farm buildings, arran- 
ging an adequate and townlike system of 
water-works for domestic and stable uses; 
thus, at what should be a trifling expense, 
the farmers on irrigated lands may ob 
tain this modern convenience. An im- 
portant recent decision of the courts is 
that a man cannot buy water and allow 
it to run to waste in order to deprive a 
neighbor of it. 

A company preempting a water right 
takes it on a mountain slope, tapping the 
stream high above the land to be irriga- 
ted. Asa rule, the water is not brought 
toareservoir. In most instances on the 
east slope of the Reckies this cannot be 
done, but the ditches start above the basin 
land, not only to get a ‘‘ head” or impe- 
tus for the water, but because in Montana 
the streams are apt to run in the bottoms 
of deep-water channels. It is a tempting 
business, because, since the rights are 
eternal, a company can afford to start 
even where the first outlay is large; in- 
deed, the more extensive the system and 
the larger the ditches, the better the prof- 
its. The country is certain to grow to 
meet such improvements, and to pay a 
handsome revenue as the years go on; 
and in the mean time the ditches con- 
stantly cement themselves and diminish 
their waste. 

The result has been that when a call 
was issued for data concerning irrigation 
in Montana, preliminary to a‘convention 
for the study of the subject at the open- 
ing of this year, it was found that there 
were already somewhere near 3500 irri- 
gating ditches, the property of 500 own- 
ers. Some of these schemes are gigantic. 
In some instances the project has been 
to secure not only the water, but the land 
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it is to irrigate, and the water lords ex- 
pect to reap fancy prices for the land 
from settlers, in addition to rents which 
their great - great - great - grandchildren 
may fatten upon. In other cases, only 
the water is got by the men or compa- 
nies, and they are content to confine 
themselves to the taxes they will impose 
on the land as fast as it is taken up. 
The cattle-men of Montana decry these 
schemes, and beg the officials and editors 
of the State not to discuss irrigation and 
small farming, as, they say, settlers may 
be induced to come in and spoil the stock 
or grazing business; yet I am told that 
one company of cattle-men has secured 
miles of land and the adjacent water 
rights along the Missouri against the in- 
evitable day when— But the cattle busi- 
ness shall have another chapter. 

The largest irrigation scheme that is 
reported is that engineered by Zachary 
Taylor Burton, a notable figure in Mon- 
tana. It is in Choteau County, and taps 
the Teton River. The main ditch is forty 
miles long, fourteen feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and eighteen feet at the top. The 
ditch connects and fills two dead lake ba- 
sins, which now serve as reservoirs, and 
are fully restored to their ancient condi- 
tion, not only beautifying a now bloom- 
ing country, but having their surfaces 
blackened with flocks of wild swan, 
geese, ducks, gulls, and other fowl in the 
season when those birds reach that coun- 
try. Drives are to be laid around the 
lakes, and their neighborhoods are likely 
either to become pleasure resorts or the 
seats of well-to-do communities. This 
scheme looks forward to putting 30,000 
acres under the ditch. Thus far the cost 
of preparing the land for cultivation has 
been five dollars an acre, and the charge 
for maintenance of the ditches will be 
about fifty cents an acre a year. 

A very peculiar and interesting scheme 
is that of the Dearborn Company, in the 
valley of the same name. Here is a val- 
ley containing half a million acres, a 
sixth part of which may be cultivated. 
The rest is hilly, and will always be graz- 
ing land. The valley is between Great 
Falls and Helena, alongside the main di- 
vide of the Rockies. Here are a number 
of little watercourses —the Dry, Simms, 
Auchard, and Flat creeks—in themselves 
incompetent to water their little valleys. 
These are all to be utilized as ditches. 
By tapping the Dearborn River with a 
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six-foot-deep canal, thirty-eight feet wide, 
and only four and a half miles long, this 
natural system of watercourses is con- 
nected with a supply of water fed by 
eternal springs and frequent mountain 
snowfalls. The scheme embraces a hun 
dred miles of main waterways and hun 
dreds of miles of laterals. The greater 
part of the land benefited is obtainable 
by homesteaders. ° 

I have spoken of the rush for water 
and land. Let me explain it with an il- 
lustration. One of the most lofty and 
ambitious grabbers in the State was not 
long ago observed to be engaging in a 
most mysterious business. He was tak- 
ing women out into the wilderness, a 
stage-load or two at atime. They were 
very reputable women — school-teachers, 
type- writers, married women, and their 
friends. They were taken to a large 
and pleasantly situated house, upon the 
pretext that they were to attend a ball 
and a dinner, and get a hundred dollars 
as a present. It all proved true. Ex- 
cursion party after excursion party went 
out in this way, and when the ladies re- 
turned to the town that had thus been 
pillaged of its beauty, they reported that 
they had fared upon venison and wild- 
fowl, with the very best of ‘‘ fixings,” 
and that at the ball a number of stalwart 
and dashing cowboys had become their 
partners, tripping their light fantastic 
measures with an enthusiasm which 
made up for any lack of grace that may 
have been noticed. The reader may 
fancy what a lark it was to the women, 
and how very much enjoyment the more 
mischievous wedded ones among them 
got by pretending that they were maid- 
ens, heart-whole and free of fancy! But 
while those women were in the thick of 
this pleasure, they each signed a formal 
claim to a homesteader’s rights in the 
lands thereabout. And as they ‘“ prove 
up” those claims in the fulness of time, 
each will get her one hundred dollars. 
The titles to the land will then be made 
over to the ingenious inventors and back- 
ers of the scheme, and the land will be 
theirs. ‘‘Thus,” in the language of a 
picturesque son of Montana, ‘‘a fellow 
can get a dukedom if he wants it.” - This 
is an absolutely true account of the con- 
quest of a valley in Montana, and the 
future historian of our country will find 
much else that is akin to it, and that will 
make an interesting chapter in his records, 
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Governor Toole, in his message for 
1891, abandons all hope of Federal su- 
pervision of this potentiality of wealth, 
and concludes his remarks with the state- 
ment that he assumes it to be the province 
of the Legislature to provide *‘ against ex- 
cessive and extortionate charges by indi- 
viduals and companies engaged in the 
sale, rental, or distribution of water, and 
to prevent unjust discrimination in the 
disposal of the same to the public.” He 
thinks the right of the State to regulate 
this matter should be asserted and main- 
tained. He does not discuss the project 
of having the State develop and maintain 
the ditches, nor does he touch upon the 
next best alternative—of insisting that the 
farmers who own the land shall inherit 
the water plants after a fixed term of 
years. 

But in considering Montana as it is, the 
main point is that there are thousands of 
ditches laid, and to-day a bird’s-eye view 
of the State reveals valley after valley 
lying ready for the settler, like so many 
well-ordered parlors awaiting their guests. 
These parklike grassy bow]s needed only 
the utilization of the water that is in or 
close to each one. There they lie, under 
sunny skies, carpeted with grass, bordered 
by rounding hills, rid of Indians, and all 
but empty of dangerous animals, waiting 
for the hodgepodge of new Americanism, 
to be made up of Swedes and Hollanders, 
Germans, Englishmen, and whoever else 
may happen along. What the State par- 
ticularly needs is men of the Teutonic 
races, whose blood will not be stirred by 
the El Dorado-like traditions of vast and 
sudden wealth made in mining. It wants 
communities that will not be swept off 
the farm lands as by a cyclone at the first 
news that a new “lead” of gold or a new 
deposit of sapphires has been found in the 
mountains. Of such inflammable mate- 
rial, sent there in search of gold, and 
prone not to surrender the hope of finding 
more of it, has the State thus far been 
made up. The change is under way; the 
new people of a new and greater Penn- 
sylvania are coming in, as we shall see. 
Five years from this, the politicians of 
Montana will be kowtowing to the farmer 
vote. 

The northeastern corner of Montana is 
all Dawson County—a tract as big as 
Maryland, Vermont, and Connecticut. It 
is all high rolling plains land, now in use 
for stock-raising. It is well watered by 
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tributaries of the Missouri, and abounds 
with little valleys, which will yet be very 
profitably farmed. Custer County, which 
takes up the remainder of the eastern end 
of Montana, is the same sort of land, and 
is a stock-raising country, but is yielding 
to the inroads of the farming element. It 
surprised the people of the State by the 
exhibit sent from there to the State fair 
last August. Wheat, oats, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, potatoes, pumpkins, and squashes 
were in the yield, which was wellnigh 
complete, and of a high quality and size. 
All the lands that are watered are taken 
up, and this is true of the greater part 
of the State. The bench lands form the 
bulk of what remains. It has been de- 
monstrated that they are very productive 
if water can be got to them,and since 
the streams are tapped on the mountain 
slopes, it is certain that they will, to a 
large extent, be irrigated. 

Choteau County, in the north, and the 
next one west of Dawson, is a little em 
pire in itself. It is slightly larger than 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire. It is 100 miles wide and 225 
miles long, and, to borrow a Western 
expression, the entire population of the 
Northwest could be ‘‘ turned loose in it.”’ 
It is like Dawson County in character 
a high rolling plateau given over to cat- 
tle, sheep, and the growing of the hardier 
grains. .Rich ‘‘finds” of magnetic and 
hematite iron are reported from there. 
Park County is a very mountainous, 
crumpled-up, and rocky area, and is the 
northern extension and neighbor of the 
Yellowstone National Park. Sheep and 
cattle raising and mining are its princi 
pal industries, and, on account of the won- 
derful mining “finds” that have recent- 
ly been made there, the little county is 
knocking at the doors of Congress for a 
favor. Cook City, down on the southern 
edge of the county, is the beginning of a 
wonderful mining camp—that is to say, 
it is wonderful in the amount of ore 
there that could be profitably worked if 
coke and coal and transportation facili- 
ties could be had at reasonable cost. But, 
apparently, the only practicable route to 
the camp is through a corner of the Na- 
tional Park,and the miners are asking 
Congress to allow the rails to be laid 
there. They have had a discouraging 
experience thus far. The mines are prin- 
cipally in the hands of the discoverers, 
and since a prospector is usually the 
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poorest man in the world, they cannot 
afford to spend much to make their needs 
known to the public. The prospector, 
the reader should understand, is the in- 
defatigable Wandering Jew of the moun- 
tains, who prowls about amid every sort 
of danger, hammer in hand, and dining 
on hope more often than food, and who, 
after discovering a ‘“‘lead,” gives an in- 
terest in it to capital, and then is very 
fortunate if he is not frozen out. The 
metals that have been found in Park 
County are silver and lead. There is 
very little gold, but coal has long been 
very profitably mined at several points 
in the county. 

Gallatin County, next to the westward 
of Park, is a mountainous and mineral 
region also, but it contains the Gallatin 
Valley, which, to the agriculturist, is just 
now one of the most interesting districts 
in the United States. This great valley 
has more snowfall than any county in 
the State—at least the snow lies there 
longer than anywhere else. The result 
of the moisture, in conjunction with the 
character of the soil, is that the valley is 
one of the richest grain-producing regions 
in the State. For years barley has been 
raised there for the use of the brewers of 
Montana. When some samples of this 
Gallatin Valley barley reached New York, 
the brewers there refused to believe that 
any such barley was or could be grown 
anywhere in the world. They thought 
that what was shown to them was a lot 
of carefully selected samples. They dep- 
utized a committee to visit the valley, 
and found that the barley which had so 
astonished them was the common barley 
of the country. The grain is very clear, 
almost to the point of being translucent, 
and is in color a golden yellow. The 
brewers declare that no better grain for 
their use is grown in the world. They 
have organized a company, taken the 
water right, bought various tracts of land, 
amounting to 10,000 acres, and are going 
to try to make the valley the great malt- 
ing centre of the continent, if not of the 
world, They have put up malting-houses 
at two points, have established some twen- 
ty miles of irrigating ditches already, 
and by furnishing the seed and buying 
the yields are encouraging the farmers 
of the valley to grow barley. They cul- 
tivated 2500 bushels in 1890, and raised 
sixty bushels to the acre. Last year they 
had 10,000 acres under cultivation. They 
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expect in a few years to be selling barley 
to all the brewers of the country who 
value what the New-Yorkers think is the 
best grain obtainable. This is the near- 
est approach to what is called bonanza or 
big-scale farming in the State of Montana. 

All that central district of the State, 
including Meagher and Fergus counties, 
and more besides, has been slow in the de- 
velopment of its mining resources. Mines 
have been held for years since they were 
discovered, because it has been hard to 
make capitalists and railroad men see 
what was in the country. It is almost 
always the case in such a wealthy mining 
region as Montana that news of rich finds 
is published every day, and capitalists 
hear the tales of prospectors with fatigued 
and half-closed ears. But now two routes 
have been surveyed into Meagher County 
by the Northern Pacific Company, and 
the Great Northern and Burlington and 
Missouri roads are expected to goin. All 
will head for Castle, the great mining 
camp of the country, where two smelteries 
are already turning out lead and silver, 
and freighting bullion 150 miles to the 
nearest railway. 

Thus we reach the county of which 
Great Falls is the seat of government 
and of many interesting industries and 
operations. This is Cascade County. It 
is here that the noted and majestic falls 
of the Missouri occur in a succession of 
splendid cascades. 


Here a company, con- 
trolled by wealthy men of New York, 
Helena, and Great Falls, have taken up 


like twelve miles on either 
side of the river at these falls, and have 
thus possessed themselves of what is un- 
doubtedly the finest and greatest water- 
power in the West, comprising in ail at 
least 250,000 horse-power, and more easily 
handled than that of Niagara. An aux- 
iliary company owns a large town site 
there, and a very promising and consid- 
erable town has already grown up to 
handle the wheat and wool and beef of 
the region, and to be already the site of 
smelting-works, factories, and other estab- 
lishments which have been attracted by 
the cheap and abundant water-power. In 
the shrewdness and reasonableness of the 
management of Great Falls lie much of 
the hope for its future. The town has 
never been ‘* boomed.” It is planned with 
broad avenues and streets, and even now 
contains several blocks of really notable 
stone and brick buildings along its main 
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street. It has a fine opera-house, club, 
hotel, and strong banks. Its population 
is above 7000. 

This Cascade County is a very new part 
of Montana. A Small proportion of the 
land is all that is yet taken, but experi- 
ments with this have led the people there 
to believe that there is no richer land in 
the State. Thus far the settlers are chiefly 
Americans. It has been and is yet a graz- 
ing country, but it is seen that as civiliza- 
tion pushes into it, the cattle business is 
being hurt. The difficulty in obtaining 
cowboy assistance is noticeable wherever 
farms and well-governed towns spring up, 
and this difficulty is increasing in this 
region. The cowboy and civilization are 
neighbors, but not friends. But it is a 
good grass country, and the grass is vast- 
ly better than that in Dakota, which be- 
comes frozen and loses its nutriment. 
Here the Chinook winds from the Pa- 
cific come in at all times in the winter, 
never failing to blow upon all except 
twenty or twenty-five days in each win- 
ter. They clear off the snow like magic. 
Twelve thousand cattle were shipped from 
Great Falls during 1891. But the wool 
business exceeded that. From the same 
point last year nearly three millions of 
pounds of wool— more than were sent 
from any other point in the United States 

were shipped from the backs of the 
sheep. Because of the rich soil and good 
grass, very little sand blows about to load 
down and damage the fibre of the wool. 
That is the case every where within 150 to 
200 miles of the east slope of the Rockies, 
Sheep in this country have none of the 
destructive diseases which assail them else- 
where. The sheep and wool industries 
are going to be enormous in Montana on 
that account, whether the herding be upon 
the ranges, as at present, or in small herds 
managed by farmers, and raised upon the 
benches and side-hills that will not be 
brought under the ditch. 

But in view of the future of the State, 
the experiments in agriculture are even 
more interesting than the harnessing of 
the cascades of the Missouri to the wheels 
of manufacture. The sugar-beet grows 
finely, in answer to the generally discussed 
project in most of these new States to 
render that form of sugar-making a lead- 
ing industry when the lands are well set- 
tled. Fine, luscious strawberries grow 
right out on the plains wherever they 
have been planted, and one man on Belt 
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Creek sold $170 worth of currants, rasp- 
berries, and strawberries from one acre of 
ground last year. Barley thrives in the 
soil, and has no dews or rains to bleach 
or ‘“‘must”’ it when it isripening. Wheat 
that is graded ‘‘ No. 1 Northern ” in Min- 
neapolis grows thirty to fifty bushels to 
the acre. There is an orchard there al- 
ready, producing fine apples; and here 
we get the first news of the astonishing 
potatoes of Montana —‘‘the terrapin of 
the State,” as they have been wittily 
called. 

There are no such potatoes in the world 
as are grown in Montana. They attain 
prodigious size,and often weigh three, four, 
or five pounds apiece. Eighteen such po 
tatoes make a bushel. To the taste they 
are like a new vegetable. The larger 
ones are mealy, but the smaller ones are 
like sacks of meal; when the skin is broken 
the meat falls out like flour. It must 
very soon become the pride of every stew- 
ard in the first-grade hotels, restaurants, 
and clubs of the cities here—and even in 
Europe—to prepare these most delicious 
vegetables for those who enjoy good liy- 
ing. As these potatoes of the choicest 
quality can be cultivated in all the val- 
leys east of the Rocky Mountains, there 
will soon be no lack of them. To-day 
the only ones that have left the State have 
been the few bushels sent to gourmets in 
New York, Washington, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

All this country east of the mountains 
must be irrigated to insure good crops. 
An early and general development of the 
farm lands is relied upon, because the 
great mining camps of the State will 
consume nearly all the products of the 
farms as fast as the farms increase in 
number. There is no danger that the 
mining camps will not grow and mul- 
tiply to keep the demand strong. The 
miners are the best people in the world 
to farm for, because they produce money 
and they pay cash. The southern end 
of Lewis and Clarke County is a succes- 
sion of fine valleys. Here is Helena, the 
capital of the State. Six miles away a 
cluster of gold mines is being reopened, 
after having produced millions. In this 
county the largest mine is the Drum 
Lummon, an English property that has 
paid dividends for many years. And here 
are the famous ruby and sapphire fields, 
on the bed-rock of former benches or bot- 
toms of the Missouri. Strawberries of a 
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large and luscious variety will yield 
10,000 baskets to the acre, and have sold 
in the past at a fixed rate of twenty cents 
a basket for home consumption. Ap- 
ples, plums, crab-apples, grapes, currants, 
and all berries grow in wonderful abun- 
dance, and find an eager and bigh-priced 
market close at hand. Oats weigh forty 
and fifty pounds a bushel, as against thir- 
ty-two pounds in the East, and a yield of 
sixty bushels to the acre can be obtained. 
All wheat that is brought out here for 
seeding produces a soft grain. It has 
been sent to Minneapolis to be ground 
into flour for pastry and cracker bakers. 
The Cracker Trust is building a big bak- 
ery in Helena, to be near this product. It 
is not a bread-making grain. Buta new 
population is needed to reap the wealth 
that is offered from small fruits. The 
Chinamen are harvesting this money 
now, but they do not meet the home de- 
mand. It is a rich country, and will 
some day dry and can large crops of 
fruits and berries. The side-hills will 
graze small bands of cattle. If the bunch- 
grass sod is ploughed up, there follows a 
growth of blue-joint grass that is like 
timothy, and that is very high, heavy, 
and nutritious. The same result follows 
irrigation wherever it is permitted. 

Jefferson, Madison, Silver Bow, Bea- 
ver Head, and Deer Lodge counties, in the 
mountains, are all very nearly like what 
has just been described. Mining is the 
principal source of revenue, and wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and stock are the other 
products. 

West of the Rockies is quite a different 
country. It is all practically in Missoula 
County. The mountains are full of min- 
erals; the valleys will produce anything, 
apparently, that grows in the temperate 
zone —even corn. Irrigation is not so 
absolutely necessary, and is not necessary 
at all in a great part of it. The land is 
lower; the rains are heavier; the winds 
from the Japan current blow there with 
frequency and strength, and are almost 
uninterrupted. Verdure remains green 
there all summer, and the abundance of 
timber, the many streams, and the ver- 
dant hills render the scenery more like 
what the Eastern man is accustomed to 
than that which he sees east of the Rock- 
ies in Montana. The southern part of 
Missoula County has been settled tnany 
years, largely by thrifty French Cana- 
dians, and it contains as fine farms as 
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will be seen almost anywhere. Here are 
orchards, and small fruits grow in abun- 
dance for shipment to the Coeur d'Alene 
mining camps in Idaho. Here is a mill- 
ing company that produced seventy-five 
millions of feet of lumber last year. In 
the north is a new country wrested from 
the Flathead reservation. The Flathead 
Valley is forty miles long and one-half 
as wide, possessing a deep soil and a clay 
subsoil. it is farmed without irrigation. 
Several tributary valleys of the same qual- 
ity open out of the main valley. Large 
crops of grain, hay, vegetables, and fruit 
have been harvested there, but the farmers 
have heretofore been without a market, 
and have subsisted by raising horses and 
cattle, and driving them abroad for pur- 
chasers. The entrance of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, now accomplished, will open 
up this rich territory,and will develop the 
timber resources as well as the deposits of 
coal, oil, and natural gas,which seem to 
be very extensive there. The mountains 
are practically unprospected, and have 
only just been mapped by Lieutenant 
Ahern, U.S.A., who has philanthropical- 
ly devoted his summers to that arduous 
and dangerous work. Indications of 
quartz are seen on every hand in the 
mountains. Taking the county as a 
whole, two years ago not a mining pros- 
pect was continuously worked, while now 
four mines are shipping and paying profits 
of $40,000 a month. The “leads” in the 
county are continuations of those in the 
Coeur d’Alene country in Idaho. Coal 
as good as the Lethbridge product of 
Canada is found there in vast quantities. 
It isa fine sporting region. The Flathead 
Lake, which has 318 square miles of sur- 
face, is cold and clear, and so deep that 
it has been sounded to a depth of 1000 
feet. It is full of landlocked salmon and 
big trout, and harbors millions of ducks 
and geese in their season, while deer and 
winged game are plenty in the country 
around it. The Flathead Indians, south 
of the lake, have nice farms, and raise 
cattle besides. They are self-sustaining, 
and at least a dozen can be named who 
have accumulated between $20,000 and 
$50,000. They are a fine, stalwart peo- 
ple. They are not in reality Flatheads; 
they have no knowledge that the tribe 
ever followed the practice of compressing 
the heads of the children, as was done by 
the tribes at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 
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It is in this county that Marcus Daly, 
the mining millionaire, has invested a 
million dollars in horses and land, and 
maintains a horse farm that ranks next 
to Senator Stanford’s Palo Alto farm in 
California. Here also Daniel E. Band- 
mann, the actor, has 1000 acres of land, 
and is raising imported Percheron horses 
and Holstein cattle. Other farmers are 
in the same business. It is an enormous 
county, and is so well populated that its 
people cast 4000 votes at elections. With 
its ore, timber, horses, cattle, coal, petro- 
leum, grain, and diversified small crops, 
it is unquestionably the finest county in 
the State. It would be the richest were 
it not for Silver Bow, with its one indus- 
try of mining. 

There is plenty of coal in Montana. It 
crops out in all the northern counties and 
in several of the southern ones. It is most 
profitabiy worked when the owner is in- 
terested in the railroad which carries it 
from the mines. In all probability, the 
best coal is found in the Sand Coulee 
fields, in Cascade County. The Rocky 
Fork mines, in Custer County, are part 
of a vast deposit which has all been se- 
cured by Eastern capitalists. One hun- 
dred coke ovens near Livingston, in Park 
County, provide coke for use in the 
smelteries at Butte. Also in Park County 
are the Timber Line and Horr mines. The 
coal of the State is semi-bituminous. 
Only a mere speck of what the State con- 
tains is being mined. 

We have seen that cattle-raising is a 
conspicuous industry—if industry it can 
be ecalled—and is carried on in, I think, 
every county of the State. Large cattle 
herds are already things of the past in the 
western end of the State, and it is evident 
that farming and settlement will soon 
drive them out of Gallatin and Cascade 
counties. It is cause for jubilation that 
this is the case. It seems strange that 
cruelty should distinguish this branch of 
food-raising wherever it is seen and in 
whatever branch one studies it. Frem 
the bloody fields of Texas, where the in- 
genious fiends in the cattle business snip 
off the horns of the animals below the 
quick, to the stock- yards in Chicago, 
where men are found who will prod the 
beeves into pens, there to crush their 
skulls with hammers, it is everywhere 
the same—every where the cattle business 
has its concomitants of cruelty and sav- 
agery. 
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The reader would not suppose there 
was cruelty in the mere feeding of cattle 
on the plains, but let him go to Montana, 
and talk with the people there, and he 
will shudder at what he hears. The cat- 
tle-owners, or cow-men, are in Wall Street 
and the south of France, or in Florida, in 
the winter, but their cattle are on the win- 
try fields, where every now and then, say 
once in four years, half of them, or eighty 
per cent., or one in three (as it happens) 
starve to death because of their inability 
to get at the grass under the snow. A 
horse or a mule can dig down to the 
grass. Those animals have a joint in 
their legs which the horned cattle do not 
possess, and which enables those animals 
which possess it to ‘‘ paw.” Sheep are 
taken to especial winter grounds and 
watched over. But the cow-men do busi- 
ness on the principle that the gains in 
good years far more than offset the losses 
in bad years, and so when the bad years 
come, the poor beasts die by the thou- 
sands—totter along until they fall down, 
the living always trying to reach the body 
of a dead one to fall upon, and then 
they freeze to death, a fate that never 
befalls a steer or cow when it can get 
food. 

Already, on some of the ranges, the 
‘‘cow-men ” (cattle-owners) are growing 
tired of relying upon Providence to super- 
intend their business, and they are send- 
ing men to look after the herds once a 
month, and to pick out the calves and 
weaker cattle and drive them to where 
hay is stored. By spring-time one in every 
fifteen or twenty in large herds will have 
been cared for in this way. In far east- 
ern Montana range-feeding in large herds 
will long continue, but in at least five- 
sevenths of the State, irrigation and the 
cultivation of the soil will soon end it. 
The hills and upper benches, all covered 
with self-curing bunch grass, will still 
remain, and will forever be used for the 
maintenance of small herds of cows and 
sheep, properly attended and provided 
with corrals and hay, against the times 
when the beasts must be fed. -The farm- 
ers will undoubtedly go into cattle-rais- 
ing, and dairy-farming is certain to be a 
great item in the State’s resources, since 
the hills are beside every future farm, 
and the most provision that will be needed 
will be that of a little hay for stocking 
the winter corrals. Last year the cattle 
business in Montana was worth ten mill- 
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ions of dollars to the owners of the herds. 
‘Providence was on deck,” as the cow- 
boys would say. 

3ut the sheep there brought twelve 
millions of pounds of wool on their backs 
in the same year. They are banded in 
herds of about 2000 head, and each band 
is in charge of one solitary, lonely, for- 
saken herder, who will surprise his em- 
ployers if he remains a sane man any 
creat length of time. In the summer 
these herders sleep in tents, and the ranch 
foremen start out with fresh provisions 
at infrequent intervals, and hunt up their 
men as they follow the herds. In the 
winter the grazing is done in sheltered 
places especially chosen. On the winter 
grounds a corral is built, and thirty to 
forty tons of hay are stored there for 
emergencies when the snow lies thick on 
the ground. It is a prime country for 
They get heavy coats, and are sub- 
ject to no epidemic diseases. The grass 
is rich and plenty, and the warm Pacific 
winds soon melt what snows occasionally 
cover the ground. The wool ranks next 
to that from Australia. The tendency of 
the sheep-herders to become insane is the 
most unpleasant accompaniment of the 
business, except the various forms of mu- 
tilation of the sheep for busingss reasons. 
The constant bleating of the sheep and the 
herder’s loneliness, spending weeks and 
months without any companionship ex- 
cept that of a dog and the herd, are the 
causes that are commonly accepted to ac- 
count for the fact that so many herders 
goinsane. SinceI found insanity terribly 
common among the pioneers on the plains 
in Canada, where no sheep were raised, I 
prefer te leave the incessant bleating of 
the sheep out of the calculation, and to 
call it leneliness—and yet, in my opinion, 
that is not the sole reason. 

The horse market has been very poor 
for some time, and mules are being raised 
for the market with better results. The 
substitution of electric for horse power on 
street railways has lessened the demand 
for horses, and so has the use of steam 
farming implements. There has been an 
over-supply of horses as well. But the 
Montane men find horses a good invest- 
ment. It costs nothing to raise them, and 
all breeds seem to improve there. They 
get great lung development, and acquire 
no diseases. When they cannot be sold 
for from $50 to $100 apiece, the owners 
keep them until they do fetch those prices. 


} 
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The great wealth of the State is in its 
mines. Butte, in Silver Bow County, is 
the greatest mining centre not only in 
Montana, but, with the possible and doubt- 
ful exception of one town in Australia, in 
all the world. The Butte output is of 
lead, silver, and copper. The total divi 
dends paid by all the mines in the United 
States which make public their affairs 
was $16,024,842, and of that sum Mon- 
tana’s mines paid one-quarter, or $4,059,- 
700. That amount was paid in 1891, up 
to the end of November. Yet the richest 
mines are owned by private corporations 
which do not make known their profits, 
The Granite Mountain mine, in Deer Lodge 
County, yielding silver, lead, and some 
little gold, paid its owners, who are main- 
ly in St. Louis, $1,300,000 in the same 
eleven months, and has sent to St. Louis 
about ten millions in dividends since it 
began to pay. Eight years ago the stock 
in that mine was held at 25 cents a share, 
and men played pool for it in Helena and 
Butte. 

Butte first attracted the miners in 1864. 
They did nothing except wash dirt for five 
years, but they washed out eight millions 
of dollars. Then they found the quartz, 
and went down on it, only to find a great 
deal more silver than gold. As they went 
down further, they came upon the copper, 
and started a ‘‘ boom” that shows no sign 
of diminution at this date. Butte has 
added to the world’s wealth $140,000,000 
in gold, silver, copper, and lead. The 
largest producers are the Anaconda, Bos- 
ton and Montana, Colorado and Montana, 
Butte and Boston, Parrott, Lexington, 
Alice, Butte Reduction Works, Moulton, 
and Blue Bird. Those companies operate 
forty mines, and all have their own works 
for the reduction of ores. They are all 
high-grade ores, but some are high-grade 
in copper and some in silver. The An- 
aconda people, for instance, get enough 
silver and gold to render their vast out- 
put of copper all profit. As their capacity 
in copper is the greatest in the world, and 
as it does not cost them a cent a ton, they 
control the copper market of the earth. 
The principal owners of this property are 
the estate of Senator Hearst, J. B. Haggin, 
and Mareus Daly. Marcus Daly, who is 
known in the East as the foremost patron 
of the turf, came to Montana first on his 
feet, and worked at washing with a pan. 
That was less than twenty years ago, and 
now he is called ‘‘The White Czar” in 
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Montana. He isan influential and shrewd 
politician, the owner of the second largest 
horse - breeding farm in the world, the 
greatest employer of laber in Montana, 
maintains a metropolitan hotel in a little 
town in the mountains, disregarding the 
loss it incurs in order that he may have 
a place in which to entertain his friends, 
and finally he maintains a first-class news- 
paper in the same town or village of An- 
aconda—a newspaper as good as is pub- 
lished in any city of the second class. 
The town of Anaconda is where the com- 
pany reduces its ores. The profits of the 
company are never made public. 

The camp next in importance after 
Butte is Castle, in Meagher County, sixty 
miles from a railroad. Barker and Nei- 
hart are camps in the same county. The 
mining is for silver and lead. The big- 
gest mine in the Castle district is the 
Cumberland, which is known to be a 
heavy shipper of bullion, but is a close 
corporation. The mines in the district 
and in the county need railroads to open 
them up. Jefferson County is next to 
Silver Bow in richness, but though it has 
more paying mines than any other county 
in the State, the mining is all cn a small 
scale. The Holder Mine, owned in Eng- 
land, is in this county. It paid $400,000 
in 1891. There are about thirty districts 
in Lewis and Clarke County, as against 
seventy in Jefferson. The richest of the 
thirty is Unionville, five miles from He- 
lena. The ore is free milling gold. The 
Whitlatch Union Company has produced 
$20,000,000 there. 

As I have said elsewhere, Deer Lodge, 
Madison, Beaver Head, and Missoula coun- 
ties are rich in mine “ prospects,” but the 
need of railroads in all except Missoula 
County hinders work there. The future 
in mining is not yet in sight in Montana. 
The mineral veins have been but scratch- 
ed. For every developed mining dis- 
trict in the State there are ten that are 
not developed, and that promise as well 
as any that are now being operated. 
Moreover, vast reaches of the mountain 
country have not even been explored. Of 
copper Montana produced 50,000 tons 
in 1890; of gold, $3,500,000; of silver, 
$19,350,000. 

A few of the many stories that are told 
of miners’ luck will enable the reader to 
understand how and why the heads of 
whole communities may be turned in 
mining regions. Jim Whitlatch, the dis- 
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coverer of the Whitlatch-Union mine, near 
Helena, led a typical Western miner’s 
life. The mine in question is now own- 
ed in England, and has produced $20,000, - 
000 in gold. After Jim Whitlatch had 
sold the property for $1,500,000 he went 
to New York *‘to make as much money 
as Vanderbilt.” He was a rare treat to 
Wali Street, which fattened on him, and 
in one year let him go with only the 
clothes on his back. He returned to 
Montana, began ‘‘ prospecting ” again, and 
discovered a mine for which he got $250, - 
000. He went to Chicago to rival Mr. 
Potter Palmer in wealth, and returned 
just as he did from New York—‘“‘ flat- 
strapped,” as he would have expressed it. 
He made still another fortune, and went 
to San Francisco, where he died a poor 
man. Another Lewis and Clarke County 
mine—the Drum Lummon—provides an- 
other such story. It was discovered by 
an Irish immigrant named Thomas Cruse. 
Although he owned it, he could not get a 
sack of flour on credit. He sold it to 
an English syndicate for $1,500,000. But 
he remains one of the wealthy men of 
Helena. 

There is an ex-State Senator in Beaver 
Head County who owns a very rich mine, 
the ore yielding $700 to the ton net. He 
is a California ‘‘ Forty-niner,” who came 
as a prospector to Montana, and since 
discovering his mine has lived upon it 
in a peculiar way. He has no faith in 
banks. He says his money is*safest in 
the ground. When he has spent what 
money he has, he takes out a wagon-load 
of ore, ships it to Omaha, sells it, and 
lives on the return until he needs another 
wagon-load. 

There is a queer story concerning the 
Spotted Horse Mine,in Fergus County. It 
was found by P. A. McAdow, who sold it 
to Governor Hauser and A. M. Holder for 
$500,000 three year ago. They paid a 
large sum down in cash, and the other 
payments were to come out of the ground. 
The ore was in pockets, each of which was 
easily exhausted. Whatever was taken out 
went to McAdow, who got about $100,000. 
Then the purchasers abandoned it, on the 
advice of experts, and Mr. McAdow took 
hold of it. He found the vein, over which 
rails had been laid for a mining car. He 
has taken out $500,000, and it is still a 
good mine. One of these children of luck 
came to Helena with money, picked out 
a wife, who was then a poor seamstress, 
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hired a hotel, and invited the town to the 
w.iding. The amount of champagne that 
flo..eu at that wedding was fabulous, and 
it is said that the whole town reeled to 
bed tnat night. 

Butte is the principal seat of the min- 
ing work. It is what they call in Mon- 
tana ‘‘a wide-open town,” and he who 
thinks he knows the United States be- 
cause he can name the buildings which 
face the City Hall Park in New York 
would open his eyes and confess his as- 
tonishment were he to visit Butte. The 
old California mining spirit, the savor of 
the flush times of ’49, was transplanted to 
the Treasure State during the war of the 
rebellion, and it still leaves strong traces 
every wherein Montana. Thesmallest coin 
in circulation there is the nickel, or five- 
cent piece, but the shilling or ‘‘ bit” is 
the unit of calculation. Shoeblacks and 
barbers charge two bits for their work; a 
drink at a bar costs a bit, and drinks go 
in pairs at two bits. Whoever wants a 
postage-stamp will either get no change 
out of a ten-cent piece, or will have the 
stamp given tohim. Domestic servants 


are paid no less than $25 a month; waiter- 


boys in the hotels get $10 a week and 
their keep; the lowest wages paid to labor 
are paid to street-sweepers, and they re- 
ceive $250 aday. This is all an inheri- 
tance from California and the precedents 
set in Virginia City, Nevada, long ago. 
The little one-story and two-story square 
cottages that dot the suburbs of each city 
are of a type otherwise peculiar to the 
Pacific coast—a type that is seen at its best 
in San Francisco, San José, and Oakland. 

The disproportionate size of the vicious 
quarters in each Montana city, and the 
fashions in these quarters; are inheri- 
tances from the era of the California gold 
fever. The outcast women, who were 
originally the only women in each camp, 
have a ward cr district to themselves, and 
there the variety theatre (which is de- 
scended from the original Bella Union) 
and the ‘“‘hurdy-gurdy houses,” or dance 
halls, and the gambling hells are all clus- 
tered. The women have streets to them- 
selves in Butte, Helena, Great Falls—and, 
for that matter, in Seattle also—just as 
they do in San Francisco. And, as is the 
case in California, each house in such a 
quarter is a one-room or two-room shan- 
ty, harboring one occupant. For the true 
women and the children of each city that 
end of town is taboo. 
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Butte has more than 30,000 inhabitants, 
and 5000 of its men work in the mines to 
produce a mineral output which is within 
five millions of dollars of the value of 
the total yield of Colorado. The labor- 
ers who repair the streets get $3 50 a day, 
and the miners earn from $4 to $7. When 
the shifts or gangs of men change at 
night — for the work never ceases — the 
main Butte crowded as 
Broadway at Fulton Street at noon. At 
two or three o'clock in the morning the 
city is still lively. There is no pretence 
about the town. It has few notable or 
expensive buildings, ana it is without a 
good hotel. Deadwood and Butte are 
the only considerable towns I saw out 
West of which that could be said. It 
gives the reader a hint of the ‘ begin- 
nings” of Butte to be told that the site of 
the best brick and granite building on 
the main street was won by a man who 
happened to hold only two ‘‘ Jacks” at 
the time he was ‘‘called.” There are 
sixteen licensed gambling hells in Butte, 
and the largest ones are almost side by 
side on the principal street. They are as 
busy as so many exchanges. They are 
large, bare rooms, with lay-outs for faro, 
craps, stud poker, and other games on ta- 
bles at every few feet along the walls, 
each table faced by a knot of men, and 
backed by a ‘‘dealer” and ‘‘ watcher.” 
The gambling hells keep open all the 
time except from Saturday midnight to 
Sunday midnight. In summer the doors 
stand open, and the gambling may be 
seen from the pavement. The liquor 
stores never close, neither do the barber 
shops, nor—I fancy—the concert halls. 
Montana has a saloon to every eighty 
inhabitants. It has more saloons than 
Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, and Indian 
Territory, Maine, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Vermont, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘‘One thing I have 
noticed,” said a liquor-dealer of Butte, ‘‘ is 
that if a man quits drinking here, he will 
be dead in a month.” This peculiarly 
businesslike observation veiled a refer- 
ence to the sulphur fumes, which are the 
consequence of the presence of many 
smelteries. The city isat the bottom of a 
well, the walls of which are tall moun- 
tains. High up above the town, around 
one side of the well, are these smelteries, 
whose pipes emit smoke and sulphur. In 
addition to this, they were ‘‘ heap-roast- 
ing” the ore in the open air when I was 
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there, and the sulphur weighted and jaun- 
diced the atmosphere The people rose 
in anger and stopped the nuisance. 

There are fine schools there, attended 
by 5000 children. The Catholic parish 
includes 10,000 souls, and is the largest 
west of the Mississippi. Butte is the only 
Montana town that maintains a club of 
university graduates. Its other club, the 
Silver Bow, is one of whose club-house 
appointments and membership any city 
might be proud. The people there main- 
tain such elevating societies and chapters 
as those of the Epworth League, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the King’s Daughters, and the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. There is a cricket 
club there, and a rod-and-gun club, and 
a strong Turnverein, or German athletic 
society. They have some notable displays 
in those stores which are the head depots 
of great trading companies that operate 
far and wide. Whatever is best in Lon- 
don, Paris, or New York can be duplicated 
in Butte, and it is said that when straw- 
berries are a dollar a basket in New York, 
this strange city is one of the purchasers 
ofthem. Butte has six banks, with a cap- 
ital of a million dollars, and a million of 
dollars are paid out there in wages every 
month. 

[It is impossible to make room for that 
which should be told of the cities of Mon- 
tana generally. It is my opinion that 
Butte will grow steadily as long as the 
present mines pay and new ones continue 
to be developed. It will be a large city, 
judging from present appearances. Great 
Falls should, in the logic of its merits, 
become an important city. Miles City 
cannot be threatened by any changes in 
its vicinage except such as will cause it 
to grow. Missoula will in all likelihood 
be the capital of a great and rich farming 
district, and perhaps of a mining section 
as well. The Great Northern Railway, 
now completing its highway through the 
northern counties, must develop at least 
one sizable town on either side of the 
Rockies, but the names of those towns are 
not in my ken. There are going to be 
many more inhabitants in the State than 
there arein Pennsyl vania—possibly twice 
as many—and they will build cities. 

Though Helena is the capital, it must 
still fight to retain that honor, the per- 
manent seat of government not yet hav- 
ing been chosen. But it seems almost a 
foregone conclusion that Helena will re- 
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main as it is, for as Butte is the industrial 
centre, so Helena is the social and finan- 
cial headquarters. It has most of the 
concomitants of a chief city—all, in fact, 
except a first-class theatre. It is com- 
monly credited with being the wealthiest 
city of its size in the world, and it does 
boast more than a dozen citizens each 
worth more than a million of dollars. 
But it gains that reputation most credit- 
ably as the backer of the principal enter- 
prises in the State. In its best residence 
quarters are many fine and costly houses, 
and the people in them know the luxuries 
and refinements of cultivation and wisely 
managed wealth. Helena has three daily 
newspapers, which receive the despatches 
of the chief news associations of the coun- 
try. A very commendable spirit in Mon- 
tana finds expression in a State histor- 
ical society, whose already imposing col 
lections are housed in one of the public 
buildings in Helena. President Stuart 
and Secretary Wheeler, in gathering the 
early newspapers, diaries, photographs, 
and biographies of the pioneers, are per- 
forming a work which will swell in value 
faster than compound interest enhances 
the value of money. 

All the principal religious bodies are 
well represented in Helena in church 
buildings and membership; the schools 
and other public buildings are the sub- 
jects of popular pride; the stores are fine 
and well stocked. The Montana Club, 
now building a palatial stone club-house, 
is very much more like an Eastern 
than a Western club in all that makes a 
club attractive. There are other clubs— 
Seotch, German, literary, musical, mer- 
cantile, and athletic; there are military 
organizations and the lodges of half a 
dozen secret fraternities, and there is a 
State Fair Association which maintains 
a fine race-track. Helena has many 
manufactures, and eight banks, with a 
joint capital of two and one-third mill- 
ions of dollars. Already three transcon- 
tinental railways meet there—the North- 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific, and the Great 
Northern. Among its hotels, the He- 
lena is a most cozy and metropolitan 
house, and in summer the Hotel Broad- 
water, in the suburbs, gives to Montana 
the finest hotel and watering-place in the 
Northwest. It is the property and ven- 
ture of Colonel C. A. Broadwater, a pio 
neer and millionaire, and comprises a 
park, a hotel of the most movern and 
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elegant characte and the largest nata- 
torium in the world—a bath 300 feet long 
and 100 feet wide, of natural hot water, 
medicated and curative, yet as clear as 
crystal, and without offence to taste or 
smell. The beautiful Moorish bath-house, 
with its daily concourse of health and 
pleasure seekers, its band of music and 
atmosphere of indolence, is the pleasant 
est holiday spot in the new States. But, 
in my Opinion, still stronger attractions to 
Helena are its surroundings and its cli 
mate, its 300 bright, sunny, golden days in 
every year, its crisp, clear, healthful at- 
mosphere, and its picturesque belt of soft, 
rolling mountain breasts encircling it. 
Speaking from the stand-point of phys- 
ical human pleasure, none of the new 
States has a climate to compare with that 
of Montana. There the air is always 
tonic, even magnetic. It rains on 65 days 
in the year, but the sun manages to shine 
more or less even on those days—which 
come in April, May, and June. The val- 


leys are 4000 to 6000 feet above sea-level. 
Upon them the soft warm winds of the 
Pacific slope blow after they have emptied 


their moisture upon the mountain ranges 
of Washington. These winds temper the 
climate of Montana so that it seems not 
to belong in the cold belt of our most 
northerly States. It is nothing like so 
cold as the Dakotas; indeed, there are 
only a few cold days at a time, mainly 
in January, with little skating or sleigh- 
ing, and an assurance that the Chinook 
breezes are always close at hand. Mon- 
tana isa sanitarium. No account can be 
given of the attractions of the State with- 
out putting the climate high in the list. 
It has a magic power to breed enthusi- 
astic love in the hearts of all who live 
there, even if their stay is of but a few 
months’ duration. The inhabitants all 
went there to make money, and now they 
remain to praise the country. A spell, a 
mania, seizes all alike, and each vies with 
the other in overestimating the vast num- 
ber of ox teams that would be required to 
pull him back whence he came. 

Close to Helena, on ledges which mark 
two former levels of the Missouri River, 
are the world-famous sapphire and ruby 
beds, 8000 acres of which, with 2000 other 
acres under water, have recently been ac- 
quired by an English company of noble- 
men, bankers, jewellers, and others for 
$2,000,000, the mere value of the gold 
which it is thought will be taken from 
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the dirt. That sapphires and rubies 
were there has been known for twenty 
years or more, some miners having kept 
the finer specimens, and others having 
thrown them out of their pans into the 
river by the hundredweight as pebbles 
of no value. The truth, as I get it from 
experts, is that these stones are true ru- 
bies and sapphires, and the only oppor- 
tunity they afford for criticism lies in the 
fact that very nearly all of them are 
much lighter in color than the Asiatic 
gems of the same sort. In other words, 
pigeon’s-blood rubies and sapphire -blue 
sapphires are found there, but not often. 
And yet these stones of the lighter shades 
are of far greater brilliancy than the 
Asiatic gems that fashion has approved; 
indeed, they are often like diamonds, and 
as their hardness is next to that of the 
diamond, their lustre must prove endur- 
ing. The gems are found on the bed- 
rock under eight or ten feet of soil, along 
with crystals, nuggets of gold, gold-dust, 
garnets, and pebbles. The land was 
bought by two Michigan lumbermen, 
brothers, who now treasure a million in 
cash and a million in shares of the new 
English company—rewards for their fore- 
sight. 

One of the English experts who exam- 
ined the gem fields announced it to be his 
opinion that the diamond must sooner or 
later be found in Montana. All the condi- 
tions warrant its existence there. What 
a State Montana is! Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, asbestos, tin, iron, oil, gas, rubies, 
sapphires, and a possibility of diamonds— 
all locked up in her ribs and pockets! 


I see a vision of Montana in the future, 
yet in the lifetime of the young men of 
to-day. I see half a dozen such mining 
centres as Butte, and they are all noble 
cities, set with grand buildings, boule- 
vards, and parks. I see at least two great 
manufacturing towns besides. I see scores 
of great valleys, and other scores of little 
ones, all gay with the biossoms of fruits 
and grain, supporting a great army of 
prosperous farmers. I see tens of thou- 
sands of rills of water embroidering the 
green valleys, and I dream that the men 
who need that water to make the earth 
give up its other treasures are not obliged 
to pay more than the conduits cost, mere- 
ly to enrich a set of water lords who 
seized the streams when no one was there 
to protest. I see the brown hills and 
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mountain-sides of the eastern part of Mon- 
tana dotted with cattle and sheep in small 
herds. The woollen industry has become 
a great source of wealth, and Montana 
has robbed New England of some of her 
factories. I see in western Montana great 
saw-mills and mines that were not dreamt 
of in 1892. I see car-loads of fruit and 
vegetables and barley malt rolling into 
the cities, and out to other States. I see 
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EOPOLD was not his Christian name. 

4 In fact, for all practical purposes ex- 
cept a legal signature, he might just as 
well have bad no Christian name at all, 
for his letters bore merely his surname, 
preceded by an initial or so, which might 
have meant anything, and to his friends 
he was simply Leopold. 

There was in this something not alto- 
gether without significance. The disused 
name of his baptism might be taken per- 
haps in a spiritual sense, as something 
which Leopold preferred to ignore and 
forget if possible; yet of which even the 
initials or rudimentary traces reminded 
him of a citizenship higher than that 
of this troublesome world—a citizenship 
whereof he had never cared to exercise 
the franchise. 

He did not impress one as particularly 
happy, although he was of German de- 
scent; and for your true German there 
is seldom any medium between absolute 
satisfaction and suicide. 

His business was multifarious, com- 
bining stock-broking with various agen- 
cies — real-estate, steamship, and others. 
There lay upon his office table—a dingy 
little office on a hill-side street in Smoke- 
ton—flaming and flaunting prospectuses 
of country estates and unbuilt Western 
towns, marked by a certain want of strict 
accuracy in point of fact, which in no 
way troubled the conscience of Leopold. 
They were not supposed to be as exact as 
the neat diagrams and elevations in red 
and black ink which he sometimes pre- 
pared, and to every line and figure of 
which he would have been willing to 
make oath. 

I have said that Leopold was a Ger- 
man. No one would have doubted this 
who had seen tucked away under a falla- 
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no Indians except those who work or who 
serve in the army, and where there were 
reservations I see the soil laughing with 
verdure or tracked with cattle. I see 
statisticians calculating the value of the 
annual product of the State; the figures 
are too stupendous for repetition here. 
Montana is fulfilling her destiny. She is 
one of the most populous and opulent 
members of our sisterhood of “‘tates. 
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cious prospectus a volume of Fouqué or 
Hoffmann, Heine or Uhland; who had 
watched him lean back from the con 
coction of a specially astringent lease, to 
recove* from this severe exertion in the 
perus.l of Epictetus in the original; or 
who had glanced from the pile of threats 
of distraint and inducements to immi 
grants, that lay ready for the postman, to 
the gems of art upon the grimy walls, 
the bronzes on the mantel, the carefully 
tended flowers in the window, and the 
canary in his cage among them, content 
to sing his little heart away for the Isles 
of the Blessed, without hope of ever be- 
holding them. 

Was Leopold wiser or more foolish 
than the bird? There was a softness 
about his eyes and lips as he listened, 
with his book closed upon one finger; 
but one could not transact business in 
such distraction, so the bird was ban- 
ished to Leopold’s boarding-house, where, 
either from some accident or from simple 
loneliness, he soon pined away and died. 
Leopold never forgot him; he never tried 
to keep another near him; but his life 
was the poorer thereafter, though by such 
a very little thing. 

It is unnecessary to say that Leopold 
was a bachelor, a Junggesell of the most 
hardened type. It was rather the fash- 
ion to make fun of him on this account; 
and in German circles it was said of each 
new débutante, ‘‘ Perhaps she. will make 
a conquest of Leopold,” as in other cir- 
cles, ‘‘She will have the world at her 
feet.” Literally, of course, the world is 
at the feet of every one; but Leopold 
remained unconguered. Yet he was by 
no means insensible to the influence of 
women; only he divided them into two 
classes—women from whom one expects 
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nothing; and women from whom one is 
tempted to expect everything—and be 
disappointed. 

Now to be disappointed disgusted Leo- 
pold; therefore he confined his attention 
to those who under his system belonged 
to the first class, and under the social 
system to no class at all. It was some- 
times said of him, incorrectly, that he was 
afraid of good women; but the truth was 
far more sad—he did not believe in them. 

It was sometimes said of Leopold that 
there were worse men in Smoketon who 
had a better reputation. He said of him- 
self that if his code of morals was low, 
at least he lived up to it; and that, if he 
had but a poor opinion of women, ro 
individual woman had ever been the 
worse for knowing him. But the advan- 
tage of a code of morals that one can live 
up to may be seriously questioned, and if 
no woman were the worse for knowing 
Leopold (which also may be doubted), it 
is certain that he was much the worse 


for knowing himself and tliem. 
It was at this stage of his degeneration 
for we cannot say development—that 


he found his ideal. He was standing 
idly at his windew, behind the blooming 
plants which sereened him completely, 
when he saw her coming down the hill, 
a slight girlish figure, with a pale gray 
gown and a fair sweet happy face. As 
she passed under his window the breath 
of the flowers floated down to her; she 
glanced upwerd and smiled. That was 
all; but Leopold went back to his work 
-the preparation of a particularly de- 
lusive German prospectus which was to 
be sown broadcast in his native land— 
with renewed vigor. He wondered a lit- 
tle who she could be, but. with a calm, 
pleasant, incurious wonder which rather 
preferred not to be gratified. The next 
day he saw her by chance pass at about 
the same hour; and after that he found 
a gentle excitement in watching for her, 
himself unseen behind his flowers. 
Leopold was an enthusiastic amateur 
florist. A new variety of rose or geranium 
he would have followed up eagerly; he 
would never have rested until its origin 
and habits had been thoroughly analyzed 
and understood; and if he had wished to 
produce its like himself, he would have 
considered it perfectly possible to do so, 
by observing the proper conditions as to 
soil and temperature. But from this 
human flower—this new variety of wo- 
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man—he preferred to keep at a respectful 
distance. Perhaps, after all, she was not 
his Gloire de Dijon, his queen rose, the 
‘perfect woman, nobly planned,” of whom 
he had dreamed all his life without ever 
feeling impelled to finish the quotation. 
Or, if she were his ideal! Well, even at 
the heart of a rose a worm may lurk, and 
his life would then 
dream. 

He made no effort to discover the name 
of his divinity. It was by pure accident, 
if there be such @ thing, that he one day 
saw her entering a certain house with the 
air of a person at home; whereupon her 
identity flashed upon him, slightly against 
his will, even though his ideal could not 
possibly have suffered loss by the know- 
ledge. 

Smoketon was a small place, and Dr. 
Worthington one of its best-known phy- 
sicians; and Leopold remembered a great 
deal of chatter—not malicious enough to 
be called gossip— about the doctor's course 
in bringing home lately his father, whose 
health had suddenly failed after a life- 
time of work as cashier of a great bank 
in a distant city, his mother, and young 
sister. Dr. Worthington had a houseful 
of small children, and no income be- 
yond that derived from his practice; and 
Smoketon was decidedly of the opinion 
that, while his conduct might be strictly 
justifiable by a reference to Bible pre- 
cepts, it was, on business principles, inde- 
fensible. Smoketon did more than chat- 
ter; it interested itself, through its school 
board, to obtain employment for the sis- 
ter as a teacher. Leopold had seen her 
name in the paper when the appointment 
was made—‘* Margaret Worthington.” 

After all, there was no reason why she 
should not have a name of her own; and 
Leopold, after his first indistinct sense of 
annoyance had subsided, repeated it ever 
and over to himself, and felt distinctly 
pleased. 

This was in the early spring, and he 
awaited with almost absurd dread the 
closing of the schools for the summer,’ 
when her daily path would no longer lie 
before his window, and, without some 
trouble on his side, he should be unable 
to see one who merely as a vision made 
him, as he expressed it, ‘‘ a better man.” 

To shorten the blank and break the 
change to himself, he timed his usual 
fortnight’s holiday at the beginning of 
July. 


be barren of even a 
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There was an accumulation of letters, 
advertisements, and other documents 
awaiting him on the day that he re-en- 
tered his office. When he had watered his 
window plants, which had gone thirsty 
during his absence, sighed over their 
drooping looks, and cast a _ regretful 
glance in the direction whence no slen- 
der girlish form was to be expected that 
morning, he sat down with manly dis- 
regard of dust and untidiness to open his 
correspondence. 

Methodically and with businesslike ac- 
curacy he read and sorted rapidly letters 
to be answered from letters to be ignored, 
circulars important and unimportant, 
bills, checks, and all the numerous items 
which make up a business man’s daily 
mail, coming neither first nor finally, but 
quite in the midst, between two absolutely 
commonplace letters, upon the following, 
which he read through calmly enough 
until he came to the signature: 


‘DEAR Sir,—I have called to see you 
once or twice lately, and finding your 
office closed each time, take the precau- 
tion to send this that I may stand a bet- 
ter chance of finding you in when I call 
again. 

‘IT am anxious to rent a small house 

about three bedrooms, parlor, dining- 
room, and kitchen—rent not to exceed 
dollars a month, in this part of the town. 
I would take such a house at once if sat- 
isfactory in other respects, but I must be 
settled by September Ist. Unless I hea: 
from you to the contrary, I shall be at 
your office again on Thursday, at about 
10.30 A.M. Respectfully, 

MARGARET WORTHINGTON.” 





Leopold absolutely sprang out of his 
chair; then he sat down and re-read the 
letter. No; it was quite impossible! A 
letter so brief, businesslike, and to the 
point, so clear as to the wants and the 
pocket-book of the writer, could never 
have been written by any woman under 
forty ; certainly not by his divinity, whose 
only business in life was to be put upon a 
pedestal and adored. To be sure, the ad- 
dress given was Dr. Worthington’s resi- 
dence, but then— Why, of course, it must 
be her mother! He felt unreasonably 
disgusted with himself for having fan- 
cied otherwise for a moment, and was 
about to toss the letter aside with an utter 
failure of interest, when it struck him 











that the hand was not that of an elderly 
person, and at the same moment he no- 
ticed the date. 

Thursday ! 

To-day! 

She might appear at any moment. 

By a sudden irresistible impulse, Leo 
pold caught up his hat and rushed head 
long into the street, scarcely taking time 
to close the office door behind him. When 
he recovered himself, it was to determine 
that he had considered it necessary to go 
in search of the German Frau who did 
the modicum of cleaning which he and 
she considered necessary; whom he ac- 
cordingly fetched and mounted guard 
over, while she expended herculean ef- 
forts in raising such a cloud of dust that 
both of them were wellnigh strangled, 
while the general complexion of the office 
was not materially improved. Leopold 
was very cross indeed when she was fairly 
gone, and more averse than ever to the 
establishment of such human relations 
with his ideal ‘as involved these strenuous 
personal exertions. 

‘‘And perhaps, after all, it was only 
her mother,” he said to himself. ‘* But 
if she is angry, and does not return, best 
so, for there is little commission on a 
house at that rent.” 

He was very nervous all the afternoon, 
and started at every step in the passage; 
but when the next morning passed with- 
out bringing her, he settled in his own 
mind that she was quite unlikely to come 
at all. Yet when, in the midst of a deed 
he was drawing up, a gentle knock sound- 
ed upon his door, Leopold knew the 
knocker before he lifted his eyes. 

‘**Come in,” he said, in a very fair imi- 
tation of his usual voice. He motioned 
her to a chair with his left hand. ‘‘One 
moment,” he said, continuing his work as 
though the fate of the nation hung upon 
that particular document. Nevertheless, 
the entire work had afterwards to be done 
over again. There was a thumping in 
his ears, and his breath came short, as 
though he had run very fast; but the 
pleasure of being still able to experience 
such keen sensations helped him to self- 
control. 

‘*IT am Miss Worthington,” said his 
visitor, when at last he laid aside his pen 
and leaned back in his chair, with a mute 
air of being quite at her service. ‘1 
sent you a note the other day.” 

He shuffled among his papers without 


FROM 


finding it, partly, perhaps, because he 
could feel it in his breast pocket, pulsa- 
ting with his throbbing heart. 

‘*T think I remember,” he said, clear- 
ing his throat in order to speak. ‘* You 
want a small house? 1 am sorry I have 
been out of town.” 

**Oh, that was why your office was 
closed,” she said. ‘‘It is so hard to find 
the sort of house I want. I think I have 
been to every agent in town.” 

‘* Yes,” he said; ‘‘but one must 
home sometimes to see his mother.” 

And it was true that such had been the 
object of Leopold’s journey; he brought 
it forward now with pathetic haste. The 
beautiful eyes before him were very clear 
and observant, and he wished to stand 
well before them. 

Margaret smiled brightly. *‘Of course,” 
she said, half amused, yet sympatheti- 
eally. 

He studied her face as she talked, with 
quick stealthy eyes. She was older than 
he had thought,and her manner was very 
calm and businesslike. Her face was not 
beautiful,and there were lines upon it that 
told of suffering, either mental or bodily ; 
but Leopold, who had had experience, 
judged it the purest face he had ever seen. 

Margaret, on her side, whose eyes were 
trained to detect the ringleader in a knot 
of delinquents, had taken in at a glance 
the incongruous surroundings which I 
have described, and felt strangely inter- 
ested in the man before her. The flow- 
ers, the gems of art, the simple childlike- 
ness of his reference to his holiday and 
its object, appealed to the girl's heart. 
His face was written over with characters 
which she could not at all understand; 
but it was not far from a handsome face, 
and certainly was not ignoble. And he 
looked at her so wistfully: the expression 
of his eyes was certainly fine, and the 
overfulness of his lips was redeemed by 
a pathetic droop at the corners. ‘‘ Poor 
man!” said Margaret. 

She was impressed also by the patient 
care with which he listened to her re- 
quirements in the matter of a house, 
making minute notes of the same on his 
tablets. 

She did not know that he had in his 
mind a house which would have suited 
her exactly, the present occupant of which 
was very anxious to sublet. 

‘*T will look around,” said Leopold, 
‘‘and drop you a line in a day or two, 


go 
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if I hear of anything.” For he could 
word the note so as to bring her to his 
office, he thought; and he would rather 
find her another house if possible, for 
the one he had in mind was on the wrong 
side of her school-house: there would be 
no more passing his window twice a day 
if she lived there. 

‘* You know the rent would be sure to 
the day,” Margaret told him. ‘‘I teach 
in the public schools.” 

**In No. 7,” he said, smiling—and the 
best in Leopold came out in his smile 
‘‘T have seen it in the paper. Oh yes, 
there is no fear of the rent, Miss Worth- 
ington. Your brother, too, is well known 
in Smoketon. There are not so many 
houses to rent, but perhaps we can find 
what you want.” 

‘“You know my brother?” she said; 
‘‘and you know he has a great many 
children. My mother and I would never 
complain of their noise, and indeed they 
are good little things; but my father is 
old and very nervous, and sometimes 
they annoy him. So we think it best to 
keep up a separate establishment.” 

Leopold smiled; there was a very plea- 
sant thrill at his heart that she should so 
confide in him. 

Upon various pretexts he managed that 
Margaret should come rather frequently 
to his office during the next few weeks. 
It was, «us we have seen, not an unattrac- 
tive place; and in addition to the trans- 
action of business, offered facilities for 
artistic and literary discussion, of which 
Margaret, the most unconventional being 
who ever avoided eccentricity, was not 
sorry to avail herself. Leopold lent her 
books, he was a cultivated, well-read per- 
son, and she enjoyed talking to him. 
But Margaret wondered a little some- 
times why he had ever turned his atten- 
tion to the renting of houses, of which 
he seemed to know absolutely nothing. 
He was always on the eve of “‘ looking 
around,” or else had just seen a house 
that would not suit her at all. The girl, 
as a practical woman of business, felt 
annoyed at times; but she was a stran- 
ger in Smoketon, and supposed that all 
Smoketonians did business that way. 

Meanwhile the man, with his ‘experi- 
ence, and his enfeebled yet sure and 
living instinct, was reading, searching 
every day more and more the depths of 
this pure soul. Not that he willed to 
penetrate her thoughts, for Leopold would 




















































































































































































































































































































110 HARPER'S 
rather have kept to the fair and beautiful 
surface of things. Their intercourse was 
to him far from an unmixed pleasure, for 
he trembled at every meeting lest she 
should betray some unlovely trait or 
emotion. But Margaret was utterly trans- 
parent and simply true, for which reason 
she had hitherto found few to understand 
her. This man, she felt, did. He divined 
the meaning that lay beneath a look, a 
gesture, or in the grasp of an incomplete 
sentence; and though he had not the 
gift of a fluent tongue, his ready smile 
and quick glance interpreted her thought 
to herself and left her satisfied. 

By no fixed plan, but because her 
presence galvanized to a real but transient 
activity his torpie spirituality, Leopold 
showed her all the higher possibilities of 
his nature. He was when with her a 
pale reflection of the man he was meant 
to be—God’s ideal of him. But the 
stimulus never outlasted her actual pres- 
ence. In the interval between her visits, 
Leopold was his old self, save that the so- 
ciety of any other woman troubled him, 
and he kept as far from the sex as possi- 
ble. Yet even this was scarcely a sign of 
grace, or due to Margaret's influence, 
since it had been true of him for some 
months before his first sight of her. 
Some of his friends accused him jocular- 
ly of having sobered down and grown 
good; but Leopold shook his head. 

‘A man does not grow good as he 
grows older,” he said. ‘‘I think he isa 
worse man when he has worn out his 
emotions.” 

One day he discovered, half accidental- 
ly, that Margaret was called by her im- 
mediate family, ‘* Pearl.” 

‘*Tt has never gone outside ourselves,” 
she said. ‘‘I think a pet name like that 
loses sacredness when it passes beyond 
the four walls of home.”’ 

Leopold looked at her with a smile of 
exquisite gwsthetic pleasure. The name, 
the sentiment, touched him more nearly 
than anything yet had done. When she 
had gone, he said it over to himself, soft- 
ly, several times, in English and German. 
‘*Pearl; Pearl; die Perle; mein Perl- 
chen,” said Leopold, under his breath. It 
clung about his thoughts as the scent of 
violets had clung to his fingers when he 
once had touched her ungloved hand. 
“To have so beautiful thoughts makes 
one a better man,” he said to himself. 
Late in August he found her a house, 
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not so convenient, so comfortable, or in 
so healthful a location as the first he had 
thought of, the tenant of which was still 
trying vainly to sublet, but on the right 
side of the school-house for Leopold. He 
should see her pass his office twice a day, 
and once in every month she would come in 
to pay the rent. But he was very thought- 
ful of her in the preparation of this house. 
It was papered, painted, and generally 
renovated until it shone again, and the 
rent was lower than to the last tenant by 
the exact amount of the agent’s commis- 
sion. 

‘*It is because I am so sure of the 
money,” he said to Pearl in explaining 
the lease, in which the rent was given at 
the usual figure. ‘* You will always come 
in on the day you draw your salary, and 
I cannot take money for the pleasure of 
seeing you,” he added. 

‘It is awfully kind of you, Mr. Leo- 
pold,” said Pearl. 

She laughed a little about it to her 
brother when she went home, but Dr. 
Worthington took it very philosophi- 
cally. 

‘* You'll find that Smoketon is very 
good to self-supporting women,” he said. 
‘““We may not rise to give them our 
seats in a street car, but we make it up in 
other ways. If the lease had been made 
out in father’s name you would not have 
fared so well. Besides, it’s exactly like 
Leopold. He’s a queer genius, but the 
kindest-hearted fellow going. Only you 
don’t want to fall in love with him, Pearl. 
He isn’t a Sunday-school book sort of fel- 
low, you know.” 

‘‘T haven’t time to fall in love with 
any one, and certainly not with Mr. Leo- 
pold, though I like him very much in- 
deed,” said Pearl, quietly. 

‘‘He’s a first-class friend, but don’t let 
it go any further,” said her brother. He 
was not especially alarmed for his sister, 
as he did not believe Leopold at all likely 
to marry, and, besides, had implicit confi- 
dence in Pearl's good sense. 

Margaret looked just a little wistful 
when he had left her. ‘* No,” she said at 
last, with a shake of her head, ‘‘ I haven’t 
time to fall in love, and that is all there 
is about it.” 

She was very busy for the next week 
moving into her new home, in fact, she 
worked so hard to get settled before school 
began that she over-fatigued herself, and 
taking cold upon the top of that from 
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sleeping in a room which had been re- 
plastered and was not thoroughly. dry, 
she was in bed for a few days, which Le- 
opold was sincerely sorry to hear. Yet 
her failing to pass his window was hardly 
so serious in itself as losing the first week 
of school, with the consequent difficulty in 
catching the year by the right end, which 
every teacher will easily realize. Mar- 
garet said that it made her work harder 
for the whole ten months. She never 
felt that she really knew her scholars or 
had thorough control of them, which was, 
of course, all the more exhausting to her 
nervous energy because she had returned 
to her work before she was physically fit 
to do so. 

‘*You ought to take care of yourself,” 
Leopold said to her several times. ‘‘ You 
are working too hard. Teaching is not 
fit for you.” 

‘IT never felt it as I do this year,” 
Margaret said. ‘‘It is a longer walk to 
school than I ever had before, and the 
cars are no good to me at all, at least in 
wet weather. I have so far to walk at 
each end that I get thoroughly damp, 
and then I catch cold.” 

‘‘The school-house is badly situated,” 
said Leopold, gravely. ‘‘It is 
any car line, and that is wrong.” 

The little house which she might have 
had was within a stone’s-throw of the 
school, but there would then have been 
no daily passing of Leopold’s window, 
with a glance and smile for him when- 
ever he chose to claim them. And this 
was not always; for though it was very 
convenient to be busy about his flowers 
at the times he expected her, he some- 
times preferred to remain concealed, and 
watch the slight look of disappointment 
with which the beautiful eyes dropped 
again, 

Leopold was not a coxcomb; he was 
perfectly conscious that the disappoint- 
ment was very slight indeed. The slight- 
ness of it surprised even Margaret herself. 

‘Tt is almost a wonder,” she said, 
‘that Mr. Leopold and I do not fall in 
love with one another.” 

The year wore around to July again. 
Margaret’s teaching was over, and Leo- 
pold’s annual holiday had come. 

‘*T must go home to see my parents, 
you know,” he said, half excusingly. 
‘‘They have no one but me.” 

‘* You have no brothers or sisters ¢” she 
asked. 
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‘‘None; and I may say that I have no 
home; that I have never had,” he told 
her. ‘I went first to school when I was 
but seven years old—a great boarding 
school, too; for my parents had only me, 
and they were resolved to give me a good 
education.” 

‘* Well, I'm sure they si.cceeded,” said 
Margaret. 

He shook his head. ‘‘I wish they had 
kept me at home a few years longer,” he 
said. ‘‘A man has lost much, Miss 
Worthington, when he has missed know- 
ing what it 
own.” 

He looked at her very wistfully; his 
eyes seemed to pray her not to be hard 
upon him, to make this excuse for him, 
that he had never hada home. Then he 
let his glance fall upon the paper where 
his pencil idly traced strange arabesques. 
There was a great sadness at his heart, 
and for once he was not absorbed in epi- 
curean enjoyment of Margaret's charac- 
ter. He had known her for a year, and 


is to have a home of his 


he was about to leave her, though for 
such a short while; it seemed to Leopold 


that he had read the book of her soul to 
the very end, and found not one line 
that was not utterly pure and womanly. 
Yet she had faults, he knew; she was 
hasty in speech, quick-tempered, proud; 
but these, in his mind, were but the nat- 
ural shading which eiabled him to be- 
lieve in the truthfulness of the picture. 
His ideal had come very close to him; 
she was all that he had dreamed, and 
more; but Leopold’s chief feeling was one 
of weary disappointment. 

He looked up again, and met her grave, 
considering eyes fixed upon his face, as 
though she were weighing, judging, read 
ing his character as he had read 
The blood rushed to his forehead; for a 
moment Leopold saw himself, not quite 
with her eyes—ah no!—but in a measure 
as she would have seen him had she 
known his life; and he was vile in his 
own sight for that one moment. 

Margaret rose to go, and held out her 
hand in good-by. ‘‘ And thank you,” she 
said, ‘‘ for all your many kindnesses.” 

‘‘No, no, Miss Worthington,” he an- 
swered, holding her hand lightly—he 
could scarcely bring himself to touch it; 
‘*‘it is you who have been kind to me.” 

He did not explain his meaning, nor 
did Margaret ask it; she went away feel- 
ing very strangely heavy of heart, while 
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Leopold accepted his own society with 
utter self-loathing. 

‘Tt is possible, I believe it is perfectly 
possible, for a woman to be thoroughly 
pure and good,” said Leopold, with a 
great advance from his sentiments of last 

*year. “‘It is not possible for a man; 
but if I had known her earlier, I could 
have been better. Now it is too late.” 


He was gone his usual fortnight. On 
his return he awaited, half eagerly, half 
in dread, some sign or token from her, 
some glimpse of her upon the street. 
For Leopold felt dimly that there had 
come a crisis in their friendship; he had 
reached a point whence he must go for- 
ward or back. The questioning look in 
Margaret's ¢ves had told him this. She 
had begun to judge him. He turned pale 
at the thought that she could know him 
as he was; yet so to live as not to dread 
those eyes was a task beyond his strength 

beyond the strength that his life had 
left him. 

But the days passed, and still he saw 
nothing, heard nothing of her, and he 
would ask no questions, for save from 
sheer necessity her name had never pass- 
ed his lips. One day he saw in a jewel- 
ler’s window a bracelet of fine golden 
chain-work, the clasp set with one large 
pearl; another day an engraving they 
had discussed, and which Margaret had 
expressed a desire to own, made its ap- 
pearance among the stock of a certain 
picture-dealer. 

Leopold bought them both; he could 
scarcely have told why, except that it 
would have been his most natural course 
had he been a better, and therefore a 
happier man. There was a pathetic side 
to his extravagance, as there is to the 
herculean efforts of a hopeless invalid to 
walk the few steps which a person in 
normal health accomplishes without a 
thought. 

Then came the ist of August. ‘She 
will come at last,” thought Leopold. 

His new engraving, framed, hung over 
his mantel; he had bought a new carpet 
for his floor, and new y:ots of blooming 
plants stood in his window, for it had 
been a frightfully hot and sickly sum- 
mer, and the old plants had died during 
his absence. There was not a speck of 
dust upon anything in the office, and, in 
a morocco case in the drawer at his el- 
bow, lay the heavy bracelet with its sin- 















gle pearl. But the day passed, and Mar 
garet did not come. 

There was a film of dust over every 
thing the next morning, even upon the 
flowers which he had not had the heart 
to water: if they were to live without 
Margaret's smile, it were better that they 
should die, said Leopold. His eyes were 
weary and his face haggard when, late in 
the afternoon, Dr. Worthington sprang 
out of a carriage at the door and ran into 
the office. 

‘*T am instructed to hand you this,” he 
said, as he placed an envelope on the ‘1- 
ble; ‘‘the rent and thirty days’ notice, 
you see. I sha’n’t let them stay in that 
house, Leopold; unhealthy situation, and 
I always said so. The notice ought to 
have reached you two days ago, but I've 
simply not had time to breathe. I shail 
move them out as soon as my sister is well 
enough.” 

Leopold had begun, dully and mechan- 
ically, to fill out a receipt. A great blot 
fell upon the paper with the start he gave, 
yet he did not speak. 

‘* Never mind another receipt; that one 
will answer,” said the doctor, who had all 
Pearl’s powers of observation joined to 
his own volubility. ‘‘ I suppose you had 
not heard of her illness? Typhoid fever; 
she’s as low as she can be to be alive; 
but I hope, in God’s good mercy, we'll pull 
herthrough. That’sright. Thank you,” 
as he took the blotted receipt. ‘‘ Good- 
by. I’m just rushed to death this sum- 
mer.” 

When he was gone, Leopold said over 
to himself: ‘‘‘ In God’s good mercy, we'll 
pull her through.’ In God’s good mercy,” 
he repeated. ‘‘ In God’s good mercy.” 

It was the nearest to a prayer that he 
had ever come. He sat in his office in 
the summer darkness silent and motion- 
less for a long, long time; then he went 
to his lodgings, ate a hearty supper, and 
slept heavily, rising the next moruing to 
endure the same dull anguish in the same 
mechanical way. It never occurred to 
him to send her fruit or flowers, or to offer 
any of those trifling attentions that have 
been the stay of many a breaking heart 
he never went near the house, but sat in 
the office which she would never again 
enter, and waited for the blow to fall. 
Two days later he saw a notice of her 
death in the paper. 


Early in the following spring, Dr. 
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Worthington entered a certain jeweller’s 
shop, and laid on the counter a bracelet 
of golden chain-work, the clasp set with 
a single large pearl. ‘‘I want trace 
this,” he said. ‘‘I found it, and fancy it 
may have been stolen and secreted; the 
case was pretty far gone, but I made out 
your name on it. Can you tell me any- 
thing about it ?” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if I could,” said 
the jeweller. ‘‘ Mr. Leopold bought that 
bracelet from me last summer some time. 


to 


I did not ask any questions.” 
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JERU consists of three regions, distin 
H guished from each other by physical 
characteristics of the utmost dissimilitude. 
The almost rainless western 
scends in a series of plateaus and pictu 


coast de 


Here are cen- 


resque valleys to the sea. 
tred that higher culture and progressive 
activity which give Peru her standing 


among the nations of the earth. Rimmed 
about with lofty mountains, extensive in 
terior valleys stretch in a chain from 
north to south, subduing the asperity of 
naked rocks and fields of snow with their 
bloom and yerdure. Except in the case 
of a favored few, those born here are 
fated to life-long isolation, relieved only 
at infrequent intervals by scanty news of 
the larger life of the wortd, brought in 
when mule trains toil across that wall of 
cold blue peaks which limit? their vision 
forever. East of all this occurs an abrupt 
transition from the mountains to the 
broad, low-lying forests of the Amazonian 
basin. The silent solitudes and torpor 
of the tropical wilderifess seem to have 
placed a spell over life in all its forms, 
while nature has almost interdicted labor 
by that lavish abundance which renders 
the problem of existence so easy of solu- 
With an imperturbable gravity 
and serene contentment, the inhabitants 
of this region glide on the stream of time 
unembarrassed by need of serious fore- 
cast, for the opportunities of all days are 
to them the same. 

Eastern Peru, though changing its po- 
litical title at various periods, has been 
called the Montafia, or wooded country, 
since the first colony was planted there 
two hundred and fifty-six yearsago. The 


tion. 


CONDITION 
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‘Thank you,” said the doctor; ‘‘that’s 
all I want to know.” 

He stumbled a little in 
buggy. ‘' Poor fellow!” 
ing the back of his glove 
The next evening he drove out alone— 
thus proving himself worthy to be Peart’s 
brother—and replaced deeper beneath the 
soil of his sister’s grave than he had found 
it, the pearl-set bracelet. The paper in 
which he had wrapped it was a receipt 
for house-rent, with one large round blot 
of ink upon it. 


getting into his 
he said, brush- 


across his eyes. 


OF EASTERN PERU 


COURTENAY DE KALB 


experiences of the early settlers were an 
endless of adven- 
tures. Towns were built and destroyed 
many times, and there is scarcely a sin- 
gle site which has not been bathed with 
the blood of white and Indian through 
centuries of conflict. Spanish and Peru- 
vian possession of this territory has con- 
sequently been more nominal than real 
until within the last twenty years, during 
which time several of the old 
stations have flourished forth into cities 
of from two thousand to six thousand in- 
habitants, under the commercial stimulus 
given by opening the Amazon to the 
tlags of all nations in 1866. Accordingly 
the majority of the pure whites now livy- 
ing in the Montafia are either Peruvians 
originally from the west coast, or Ger- 
mans, French, and English, with two or 
three Americans, who have been allured 
into this remote corner of the globe by 
the prospect of speedily amassing fortunes 
in the rubber trade. These new-comers 
are often noble examples of manhood, 
full of that courage and determination 
which are needful in establishing govern- 
ment and commercial prosperity in the 
midst of a somnolent and sometimes 
treacherous native population. Women 
of apparently equal rank are, however, 
conspicuously absent. Almost without 
exception they belong to the class of 
cholos, or half-breeds. The Indian ele- 
ment is strong in the features of this 
mixed race, although at times the Cau- 
casian blossoms out in a clear-cut arching 
mouth, a delicate face and chin, and a 
thin aquiline nose. The young women 
possess the feminine instinct of neatness 


succession romantic 


mission 
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MAP OF NORTHERN PERU. 


in dress and love of persona! adornment. 
Simple pink or light blue frocks trimmed 
with a bit of lace or ribbons make a cool, 
becoming costume. The dark hair is se- 
cured behind by a ribbon, from which it 
falls loose down the back. A few pinks 
and rose-buds half encircle the head like 
a broken wreath. Out-of-doors a Panama 
hat is worn well down over the eyes, and 
a thin blue and white shawl invariably 
envelops the shoulders. But the dirt of 
loosely constructed houses and the damp- 
ness and mildew of a tropical climate 
render it difficult to preserve undimin- 
ished the spirit of neatness, and at last 
with age they lapse into the slovenliness 
of the typical old women of the country 
becoming shrivelled, toothless, hollow- 
eyed, and innocent of any attention to 
grace of manner or tidiness of appearance. 

The men are more prepossessing. A 
youthful beauty of physical strength and 
vigor ripens into a rugged weather-beaten 
aspect, which masks the lines of age. 
The cholos rival the Indians in num- 
ber throughout eastern Peru, which fact 
alone serves as circumstantial evidence 


here long without 

becoming married. 

The Montafia of 
Peru is a lonely place. For a man who 
must live here for years, apart from 
friends and kindred, it certainly must 
become fearfully lonely. The outer 
world almost loses its reality, and ebbs 
from the memory into the dimness of a 
dream. He sees perpetually a few faces 
which represent humanity and all hu 
man affections, hopes, aspirations to him, 
until at last he fancies he can see the 
promise of an ideal life in those dark 
lustrous eyes, forgetting the tawny skin, 
the harsh speech, the want of noble bear- 
ing. It is, after all, a human soul, and 
the human soul flashing through intelli- 
gent eyes is always suggestive of infinite 
possibilities. So he estimates the spirit 
at the value of its potentiality, being 
hungry for sympathy, and hence not 
careful to avoid the enticement of dark 
eyes flashing on him. Then he becomes 
tied irrevocably to the soil, and realizes 
too late that the innate power of youth 
needs somewhat more than the narrow 
opportunities of a tropical wilderness for 
its development. The disappointment, 
moreover, is not confined to him alone. 
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Few inducements to matrimony are so 


powerful among these women as the hope 


of its leading ultimately to their perma 
nent removal to Europe, and many a 
chola wife, attractive only in the lonely 
Montana, has seen this fond dream fade 
with the without 
suspecting the cause of that hesitancy in 


away growing years 
her spouse which was dooming her to 
end her days in the land where she was 
born. 

Despite the privations, sorrows, blasted 
hopes, of the whites and cholos, they form 
the light relief on the darker background 
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the whole mould of his features is heavy 
and fieree, even forbidding at times; but 
he confesses the superiority of a conquer- 
ing race in his manner. While in repose 
he wears the determined, independent air 
of the savage; address him, and he chue- 
kles, and twists his body nervously, after 
The 
women are even uglier than the men, and 
are indistinguishable from them by any 
difference in dress, tlie simple wide band 
of brown or blue cloth, woven by their 
own hands from the cotton of the coun- 
try, forming their only garment. 


the fashion of a bashful school-boy. 


A SIESTA 


of the cameo of East Peruvian life, for 
fewer and feebler still are the illumina- 
tions of the Indian’s existence here. It 
matters little whether he be an infiel (in- 
fidel) or a cristiano, the limitations to 
his happiness are nearly the same. The 
latter has nominally accepted a new faith. 
He has certainly accepted a ‘‘ Christian,” 
otherwise a Spanish, name, and he has at 
the same time passed under the yoke of 
serfdom. The infidel, on the contrary, 
retains the privileges of an autonomous 
being. Heisatrue child of nature, bare- 
footed, bareheaded, bare to the waist also; 
wearing only a strip of cloth girded about 
the loinsand hanging down to the knees. 
He is of inferior stature, but strong and 
sinewy; his nose is short and broad, rare- 
ly arched; his long hair is bound close to 
his head by a band of some plaited fibre; 
VoL. LXXXV.—No. 505.—13 


Upon arriving at a chacra, which an- 
cient name for an Indian hut has come to 
be applied to all haciendas in the Mon- 
tana, a grassy flat, or plano, is discovered, 
with a single large house, and a number 
of little palm-thatched structures strung 
in a line like a street, around which, and 
scattered in groups along the river, will be 
the Indians in their half nudity and dis- 
mal filth, chattering like a flock of par 
rots. Ata word from the master, off they 
go to their work, garrulous and merry as 
ever. Women come and go, always re- 
served and stolid, often sullen. Next you 
may see a file of Indians passing along in 
front of the line of huts. You speedily 
become aware that these are intruders, for 
the women shrink into the houses, closing 
the doors behind them; children surprised 
at some distance from their homes are run- 
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ning like frightened rabbits; while the men 
near you exclaim, in a stage- whisper, ** In- 
jieles!” You would never have guessed 
it yourself, so fine and fictitious often is 
the line that separates the cristiano from 
his savage brother. When they are safely 
gone, there is a sigh of relief over this de- 
liverance from the presence of the infidel 
monster. This horror exists without ap- 
parent cause. The savages no longer 
sweep with fire and carnage the villages 
of the Christians; but there exists this 
dread of a being regarded as radically dif- 
fering from themselves, whose hand or 
garment even it were a sort of pollution 
to touch. This is the most notable pre- 
judice against a class or race, as such, any- 
where discoverable in the Montaiia. 

The don, living here in his casa de 
hacienda like a lord in his castle, hay- 
ing a numerous vassalry at his Leck— 
planting, reaping, distilling his aguar- 
diente, tending his flocks of cattle—far 
though he be above them, remote as 
master must ever be from slave, fre- 
quently betrays in his swart skin the 
same blood as that which flows in the 
veins of those he rules. Sometimes he 
may be a white, again a mestizo, or even 
an Indian, with the Indian’s black wave- 
less hair and heavy features. He would 
have become a chief had he been a sav- 
age; he is now a don because of his 
estate, which lends him dignity. He has 
had the genius not to continue in pover- 
ty and helpless dependence, therefore he 
becomes the peer of the proudest in his 
native land. It is one of the anomalies 
of eastern Peru that a people so long 
kept in servitude have acquired no taint 
of social degradation in consequence; 
that neither aborigine nor cholo is any- 
where spurned because of his blood; that, 
in fact, no one thinks of his racial origin, 
but is content with knowing his claims 
upon respect as a citizen of the common- 
wealth. The final distinction between 
men is founded, then, upon their riches 
—a not uncommon distinction in other 
lands; but riches here become too often 
translatable into the mere ability a man 
possesses to get himself served by others, 
to avoid manual labor of every sort. It 
is a remnant of those landed aristocra- 
cies still in operation here, not only in 
Peru, but in nearly the whole of Spanish 
America, destined soon to fade into the 
nebula of the historic past here as else- 
where. 
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Slavery has no recognition in Peru- 
vian law, but there are ways of main- 
taining and explaining it not unworthy 
of some admiration for their cleverness. 
Take, for example, an established chacra, 
or hacienda—any hacienda. Here is the 
large space cleared of forest, the casa de 
hacienda, the row of quinchas, or Indian 
huts, where dwell the gentes, brazos — 
plantation hands, as we might call them. 
It looks like a little town, or pueblo, but 
such in reality it is not. Common par- 
lance, with due discrimination, calls it a 
chacra. In a pueblo ownership is divided 
between two or many parties; a chacra 
acknowledges the ownership of a single 
individual. The quinchas may have been 
built by the gentes who occupy them. No 
matter! The ground on which they stand 
belongs to the don, and the time taken 
in constructing them was graciously giv- 
en in respite from other duties. The pro- 
duct of this labor, then—the quincha, 
to wit-—most undeniably belongs to the 
owner of the chacra! In no wise can it 
credit the Indian anything in his account 
with his master. But, according to law, 
the Indian is a free man. Certainly! 
Also, according to law, no man—white, 
mestizo, or Indian—may leave the place 
where he has contracted a debt until he 
has paid it, if his creditors choose to en- 
join (embargar) him. Now it happens 
that the Indians are all and always 
heavily in debt to the owner of the 
chacra where they live, and said owners 
do choose to enjoin them, wherefore the 
Indian remains perpetually embargoed. 
When the young Indian has grown large 
enough to do what may be regarded as 
a man’s work, he enters service. He re- 
ceives the habitual recompense of nine 
soles* per month. On this sum he can- 
not live. The master knows it; the In- 
dian knows it; but what is to be done 
when such is the established stipend 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the valley? The result is, receiving 
none of the commonest necessaries of 
life gratuitously, he overdraws from the 
first. A strict account is kept of all that 
he obtains from his master of food, 
clothing, implements, and knickknacks ; 
papers of injunction are duly served, 
and he is compelled to work on day 
after day in satisfaction of the debt, 

* In the Montafia the silver sol is rated at 80 
cents, but its purchasing power is equal to no more 
than 40 cents in the United States. 
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THE PREFECT’S PALACE AND THE CALLE DEL MALECON, IQUITOS. 


which with each setting sun has grown 
more irredeemably large above him. 
The Indian thus comes to think of him- 
fixture at the chacra. The 
magnitude of his debt concerns him not. 
The more he can induce his master to let 
him owe,so many more of the comforts 
of this world does he enjoy, and so much 
the greater is his bliss. 

Consider another phase of the matter. 
If a man desires to establish a new haci- 
enda, he can obtain all the land he may 
need by simply ‘* denouncing” it in due 
legal form, occupying, and building a 
house on it; but he cannot secure labor- 
ers Sy spreading the rumor of his wishes 
and summoning a crowd of applicants 
from which to choose. For these he 
must repair to some well-stocked haci- 
enda where there are Indians to spare, 
pay the debts of such as he selects, there- 
by transferring the Indian, with his obli- 
gation and its attendant bond of servi- 
tude, from one master to another. Some- 
times an Indian’s debt will amount to sev- 
en hundred soles.* 

In all this it has not been intended to 
imply that the dons of eastern Peru are 
cruel masters, nor that the Indians are 
unhappy. Perhaps a realization of his 
condition flashes across the Indian mind 
at times. In fact now and then he gath- 


self as a 


* This system of ‘ peonage” is much the same 
1 many parts of Spanish America. 


ers together his few possessions—his ham- 
mock, machete, blow-gun, and fishing- 
tackle—and sets out at night in his ca- 
noe, only to enter a life of greater misery 
among the savages, percliance even to be 
killed and eaten by them. At other times 
a brutal master gains retributive death at 
the hands of those he had maltreated, and 
they announce, ** We had to kill our pa- 
tron.” ‘‘ Patron,” akin to father, they 
call him, even when the term has lost its 
significance, when he has ceased to be a 
father, and has driven them to such fearful 
desperation. It is not exactly padre, but 
the name carries with it the patriarchal 
idea, and has in it the note of kindness. 
By long servitude the Indians have been 
reduced to a state of helplessness, such 
that they look to this man who governs 
them as children do to a father, and he is 
in reality their friend, protector, guide, 
watching over them in health, caring for 
them tenderly in sickness. The patron’s 
children romp and play with those of the 
gentes; and the latter, even when they 
have become great lubberly boys and 
full-grown girls, may often be heard ad- 
dressing the patron's wife as ‘‘ mama.” 
Every morning the whole troop of 
men engaged upon the hacienda passes 
the patron’s porch, each one saluting 
him with a pleasant buenos dias, pausing 
a moment until the greeting has been re- 
turned, and the customary cup of aguar- 
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night a 
similar salutations takes 
place upon the close of work. All day 
long the men are busy in the cane-fields, 
in the distillery, or in the banana 
chard; the women, when not occupied 
with culinary duties, sit and weave won- 
derful hammocks, mats, and hats of palm 
fibre, or pass now and again in a long 
procession to the river, whence they bring 
great jars of water poised upon their 
heads; while the don, having made his 
tour of inspection, reclines at ease, whif- 
fing the fragrant tobacco of Tarapoto. So 
they jog on through life together, master 
and slave, happy, contented, and scarce 
dreaming how unique is their way of ex- 
istence in this century of liberty. It is 
an inheritance from the days of Spanish 


diente has been bestowed: at 


exchange of 


or- 


ascendency not to be extinguished by 
the mere decree of a republican govern- 
ment; but fortunately the population of 
eastern Peru is so small that the present 
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—not very visible certainly upon first 
entrance into East Peru. The forces of 
civilization seem not to have stirred deep 
ly these Amazonian solitudes. But first 
impressions are often treacherous, and 
visible signs are sometimes an evidence 
of spent forces, beyond which there is less 
to be hoped for. In concrete attainment 
the field here is still altogether an open 
one; in intellectual acquisitions, how- 
ever, the best class of the East Peruvians 
have emerged from the glimmerings of 
dawnlight into somewhat of the clear 
ness of day. It is unsafe to presume upon 
the Many a 
stranger who has thought to teach them 
how the outer world thinks and does has 
ended by receiving additional informa- 
tion upon the same subject in return, 
coupled with reasons why such princi 
ples cannot at present be applied on lati- 
tude four degrees south. In Iquitos, a 
city of six thousand inhabitants, is one 


ignorance of these dons. 


A BANANA PLANTATION. 


system will necessarily give way before 
that vigorous growth to which this coun 
try is destined in the approaching years, 
when the home-seeking millions of Eu 
rope have discovered the opportunities of 


fortune afforded here in the culture of 
rubber, rice, and sugar in the low alluvial 
lands glong the rivers, and of coffee, cot- 
ton, cereals, and fruits of temperate climes 
in the valleys among the foot-hills of the 
mountains. 

Signs of progress are not many as yet 


private library of over two thousand vol 
umes, and several others numbering their 
tomes by the hundreds. In Yurimaguas 
are other goodly collections of books. At 
every hacienda is a treasured shelf full 

-Cervantes, Quevedo, perhaps a transla 
tion of Shakespeare, of Alexandre Dumas, 
a history of Peru, and works of travel. 
No mere ornaments are these, but verita 
ble companions of the long lonely spaces 
of time. They are not only read, but 
studied, penetrated ! 
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The monthly steamboats coming 
from Para bring news and the latest 
periodical literature from Spain, Por 
tugal, England, and France 
from the United States as vet. From 
hand to hand these monthly acces 


alas, not 


sions pass, until they become dissemi 
nated throughout the entire breadth 
of these five hundred miles of Mon 
tafa. The steamboats have done 
Through that extension of 
trade which they have induced, small 
though it has been, the people have 
been brought in touch with the great 
centres of European civilization, and 
have been educated to European meth- 
ods in many matters by the friction 
of commercial relations, until they 
realize their own shortcomings, la- 
ment them, hope to see them eradi- 
cated by-and-by. 


more. 


They have not yet at- 
tempted entrance upon the domain of 
the arts. They are making money now; 
laying the foundations of estates. They 
but sparingly introduce the picturesque 
into their architecture, the 
Portuguese type of st ture, creeping 
up the river from Brazi. .eebly assert 
ed itself, as far as the ma‘erials at hand 
will allow. The Spanish idea appears 
also, especially at Yurimaguas, nearer the 
mountains. 


although 


Here are the great porches, 


the baleonies, the open galleries letting a 
bit of light through the corner of a house, 
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A CHOLA GIRL, IQUITOS. 


just under the red-tile roof; the pretty in- 
ner court, or patio, filled with tropical 
verdure. The pollen of Indian influence 
has modified the exotic taste at times, 
where the house resembles the palm- 
thatched quincha, and is decorated on 
the interior with palm-leaf mats fastened 
upon the walls, with the horizontally 
fluted huicungo-palm posts at the door- 
ways, and above them gratings of palm 
slats lashed together by vines, forming 
combinations of grace well worthy of im- 
itation in other lands. Upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, when a dinner is to be 
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given, they bring from the forests masses 
of the long green fronds of the palm, 
vines all aflame with pink and scarlet 
blossom, and the rich umbrella-shaped 
pawpaw, and convert the banquet-room 
into a bower of fairylike beauty. At 
such times the finer talent of the people 
discovers itself. You find assembled a 
company of men who possess the grace 
and eloquence of oratory, the refinement 
and subtle penetration of poesy, whose 
words flow with an ease and finish, and 
whose illustrations and allusions are 


drawn from = an 
amplitude of re- 
source, which be- 
speak a broader 
I: culture than you 
wey might anticipate. 
Here will be heard 
enthusiastic odes 
singing of the 
te monarch of rivers, 
use, ‘*yoecked by the 
Ma Wi) Genius of the An- 
tf; des in a silver cra- 
dle,” wearing ‘‘ the 
voleano’s lurid 
light for a dia- 
dem”; next plun- 
ging into pessim- 
ism, bewailing the 
hardships of exist- 
ence, or framing a 
sarcastic summary 
of life in such a 
couplet as this: 
“The man first re- 
spires, then aspires, 
Sighs next, and anon 
he expires.”’* 
Again a better spir- 
it exalts man to the 
height of a demi- 
god, or, suffused 
with a sense of the sweetness of human 
sympathy, proclaims: 
“Charity, it is thy name 
Fills the soul with brightest flame! 
Thou leadest science to noble endeavor ; 
On gleaming pinions, forever inquiet, 
Thou sweetly bearest to regions celestial, 
And thou wreathest with palms 
Him who hath rapture of music, the Poet! 
Thou too art mother to motherless children, 
And to wand’rers who roam. 
Thou bindeth concord and love with glad fetters; 
Thine is the hand which an evil lot betters; 
Thou art the crown on the queen of the home!”+ 


Pedagogy has had its share in educa- 
ting the inhabitants of the Montaia— 
working in a languid manner, not going 
deep into anything. Pedagogy, not sup- 
plemented by adequate books here, must 
content itself, consequently, with merest 
rudiments, and those stirred up into a 
weak emulsion with fanciful stories— 
strange rhapsodical text-books, resulting, 
as one might presuppose, in filling the 
young mind with vagaries, in creating 
a thirst for knowledge without quench- 


* Simon Martinez Izquierdo. 
+ Leopoldo Cortes. 
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ing it. Ever and again the departing 
traveller is besought by his host to send 
him ‘‘a good history of the world,” a 
‘‘new geography,” or some long-wished- 
for classic In the towns are 
schools of considerable size, supported by 
taxation, aided by small fees from the pa- 
trons, heralded always by the conspicu 
Escuela de la Minicipalidad,” 
a circumstance of some importance in it- 
self, keeping before the eyes of all the 
fact that education is a matter of public 
coneern, is a thing desirable, and, such as 
itis, easily obtainable. Further advertise- 
ment of a school’s existence is afforded 


volume. 


ous sign, ** 


when in session by the vociferous babel 
of a hundred or more brown little young- 
sters vying with each other in proofs of 
application, which proofs seem to consist 
in studying lessons aloud. Each chacra 
also has its school, usually instituted and 
maintained by the dofa, and here again 
the orthodox scholastic babel breaks the 
stillness which else reigns 
like a drowsy Sabbath. 
The common Indian is 
but a savage with some of 
the tricks of civilization, 
a house-builder, a plant- 
er of maize and yucca, 
a weaver of cloth and of 
hammocks, a fashioner of 
works of the fictile art of 
surprising beauty. With- 
out turn-table, simply by 
a feeling for correct form, 
are these jars, urns, dishes 
built up by hand with 
wooden spatulas. The 
decoration has become 
thoroughly conventional- 
ized, crystallized, in fact, 
into a type of zesthetic ex- 
pression which may truly 
be designated art. Pre- 
dominant is the old clas- 
sic form of fret and chev- 
ron, executed in subdued 
reds and deep browns 
upon a gray or creamy 
ground. Sometimes the 


leading design is in very 


heavy lines, with the 
ground filled in with an 
exquisitely delicate tra- 
cery of similar patterns. 
The plant life of the for- 
ests is also reproduced— 
vines not rudely deline- 
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ated, but forming definite curves, spring- 
ing upward at the end of the pattern, and 
expanding into the calyx which holds the 
conventionalized type of a corolla, now a 
yellow five-rayed star, again a pink-flush- 
ed lily’s cup, or a sky-blue pendent bell. 
The artistic spirit displayed in these re 
calls the wonderful works of Inca art ex 
humed at the noted necropolis of Ancon. 
The same is true of their textile fabries. 
Here are the same complicated designs, 
the same rich coloring, worked out in 
cotton, and in the fibre of the chambira- 
palm. Of the latter are made bags, edll- 
ed jicaras, and mammoth ‘hammocks, 
which are, in fact, only great square close- 
ly woven lustrous pieces of cloth, with 
stripes and simple designs in various soft 
shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

The Indian, again, manifests his appre- 
ciation of graceful form in the rounded 
ends of his quincha, which give an effec- 
tive curve to the palm-thatched roof. 
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SPECIMEN OF NATIVE POTTERY. 


More curious still is the advance which, 
as a savage, he has made from a love of 
mere rhythmic sound to the production of 
true melodies, richly modulated, and often 
bearing in their strain a wail of melan- 
choly so pathetically suggestive that, as 
you hear an Indian mother crooning them 
to her babe in these mighty wastes, where 
Nature, with all her bounty, has yet left 
man so poor, they seem to be telling the 
coming generations the mournful history 
of the struggles and emptiness of the past. 
Others have the rollicking spirit of rev- 
elry, and are indeed used in festal dances. 
The Indians employ the plaintive songs 
also in the more solemn ceremonies of the 
Church, and the tunes of the ancient war- 
dance are incongruously added as a finale 
to the celebration of religious feasts. On 
these occasions the Indian population ar- 
rays itself in the splendor of gay feathers 
and painted faces; pandean pipes and 
snare-drums (indigenous here as in other 
parts of the world) furnish the music, 
while all dance in circles and baw] songs 
in the intervals between draughts of mad- 
dening rum. The hideous countenances, 
in which the fire of liquor is heightened 
by the flush of scarlet paint, the brilliant 
head-dresses of macaws’ wings, and these 
antique musical instruments, make one 
almost instinctively look for the satyr’s 
cloven hoof, and the mind is driven to 
marvel what could have been the labors 
of the early missionaries; whether these, 
and such as these, are types of the cris- 
tianos they produced! It is much to be 
feared that these are indeed the very sort. 
But, however paltry the effects of the 
early missions may appear, it is interest 
ing to note that at the present day far 
more than half of the native population 
of eastern Peru, having nominally become 
Christian, has entirely and forever ceased 
its ancient cannibalistic habits—a moral 
yain of considerable magnitude; that it 
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has also come to look upon the Church as 
its guide, which means that, with the help- 
ful influence of an increasing white popu 
lation, it will be found amenable to higher 
principles when these shall be strongly 
preached to it. That these people did not 
long ago become better men may appear 
not justly chargeable to the old padres, 
upon reviewing the history of these ‘‘ Mis- 
sions of Mainas,” as they were formerly 
called. It may appear that these old 
padres, whatever faults they may have to 
answer for, had at least a rational theory 
of converting the race, which their suc- 
cessors did not carry out. 

The first entrance into Mainas was made 
by Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisco Ore- 
llana in 1540. The latter, with his com- 
pany, two friars among them feebly pro- 
testing, deserted Pizarro,and passed down 
the Rio Napo, and thence to the sea by 
way of the Amazon; fighting, ‘‘ conquer- 
ing,” leaving a very bad impression of 
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white men behind them. Pizarro and his 
followers retreated to Quito, amid starva- 
tion, fevers, running ulcers, mishaps, and 
miseries so dire that for sixty-two years 
the memory of it discouraged further ef 
fort to explore to the eastward of mighty 
Cotopaxi. Meantime fable filled this un 
known land with the romance of warrior 
women and the gilded cities of El Dorado. 
Then Padre Rafael Ferrer, of the com 
pany of Jesuits, ‘being curious to ex 
plore,” went alone over the mountains, 
dawn the Napo to the Amazon, and back 
again to Quito, *‘ with news of what he 
had seen.” The kindling imaginations 
of civilian and ecclesiastic were further 
fanued by a company of soldiers who, in 
1616, becoming embroiled with the Ind- 
ians at Santiago de las Montafias, fled 
down the Rio Maranon, or Amazon, shot 
the rapids of the Pongo de Manseriche, 
and presently got back to the coast, where 
they told of wonderful riches in Mainas, 
and of Indians who “‘desired to be Chris- 
tians.”” Accordingly in 1631 the Fran- 
ciscans sent Friar Felipe Luyendo to te 
upper waters of the Rio Huallaga, where he 
made a faint impression. Padre Domingo 
de Brieda and Padre Andres de Toledo, 
of the same order, with Captain Juan 
de Palacios and a few soldiers, set forth 
into this wilderness in 1635, wandered 
awhile in uninhabited regions, suffered 
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‘unspeakable horrors,” were abandoned 
by a large part of their company,and at 
length made good their escape to Para. 
The previous year, however, Mainas was 
first fairly laid hold of by the Spaniards, 
when the town of Borja was founded by 
Don Diego Baca de Vega, under a charter 
from Don Francisco de Borja, then Vice- 
roy of Peru, and two years later Padre 
Gaspar de Cuxia and Padre Lucas de 
Cueva, Jesuits, began their labors here. 
The site was one unsurpassed for beauty 
in the entire length of the basin of the 
Amazon. The blue Andes rose from the 
very edge of the village, the river swept 
past in front, while the roar of the floods 
rushing through the narrow gorge of 
Manseriche mingled with the chanting of 
psalms by the fathers. 

About this time, 1637, the Portuguese, 
whose hostility to the Spanish yoke was 
growing more intense, cast a jealous eye 
towards Mainas, and he despatched the 
fearless Captain Pedro Texeira up the 
Amazon, up the Napo, over the snowy 
Andes to Quito, and back once more 
over the same route to Para—a daring 
enterprise, but iess remarkable, consid- 
ering his excellent equipment of forty- 
seven large canoes. Padre Andre de Ar- 
tieda and Padre Cristoval de Acufia went 
with him on the return voyage, studied 
the country and people, passed on to 
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Spain, and tried, with the help of a writ- 
ten narrative of the journey, to enlist 
government aid for the missions begun 
at Borja. Government, however, was 
very busy just then with the Portuguese 
war, and paid no heed to the poor Jesuits, 
granted them not so much as an audience 
even. Artieda, bent on doing something, 
it seems, hastened back to South Ameri- 
ca, listed himself with the Quito ‘‘ Audi- 
encia,”’ re-entered Mainas by way of Bor- 
ja, and founded the mission of Omaguas 
in 1643. Acufia tarried at the court un- 
til, seeing no prospect of peace, he fol- 
lowed Artieda, but died on the road at 
Lima. The missions prospered ‘‘ amaz- 
ingly,” and the Colegio de Quito was in- 
duced to send two more workers in 1648, 
Padre Bartolome Peres and Padre Fran- 
cisco Figueroa. Not enough! Padre 
Cuxia ‘‘runs to Quito” in person, awak- 
ens the colegio from its lethargy, re- 
turns with three recruits and the promise 
of others. 

Within the next fifteen years the mis- 
sions increased to thirteen in all, many 
of them in charge of new men, who had 
arrived with protests from Spain because 


the fathers *‘accommodated the religion 
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to the customs of the natives.” The 
veterans argued ‘‘ poco a poco’’—be 
too fast; in time wheat will occupy the 
place of the tares; remember these are 
savages! But the effort at reconstruction 
proceeded until one fatal day in 1666, 
when the Cocamas revolted, painted their 
faces, and set out on a tour of destruc- 
tion. Old Padre Figueroa hastened to 
check them, trusting in the mere force of 
courage; met them on the big sand bar at 
the mouth of the Rio Huallaga; was re- 
ceived with kisses on the hand, while 
one fierce fellow slipped behind, and al- 
most severed Figueroa’s head from his 
body by a blow with a sharp-edged 
paddle. Thus eighteen years of heroic 
work were ended, and with the fall 
of Figueroa, and the subsequent slaugh- 
ter of priests and faithful converts in 
other parts, the missions were almost 
demoralized. The Governor of Borja, 
however, wisely refrained from sending 
soldiers to punish the Cocamas, but in 
1667 Padre Pedro Suarez came across 
the mountains, and was sent to reiieve 
Padre Guells, who had been working 
among the Abigiras along the Napo. 
‘The great wilderness, with all its hard- 
ships, seems like a lovely garden of de- 
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light,” he wrote, soon after his arrival. 
He sought to instil civilization into the 
Indians, brought them various tools to 
work with, taught old and young, was 
very zealous in divesting them of barba- 
rism, and was killed and feasted on with- 
ina year. It became a remarkable case, 
being the first reversion to cannibalism 
among the missions. The Governor sent 
soldiers, hung the ‘‘chief men,” and 
things began to go badly, with much 
blood-letting everywhere. Padre Lucas 
was made Superior at Archidona, on the 
Napo, to try and straighten out affairs 
there, but with small success. Padre Ge- 
ronimo Alvarez, who had renounced es- 
tate and title in Valladolid to become a 
missionary, entered in 1670 by the Rio 
Pastassa, a hard route. After two years 
of wretched wandering, threading track- 
less forests, wading perilous streams, 
sleeping on the bare cold ground, his 
clothing ever wet from constant showers, 
suffering the horrors of starvation, de- 
voured by ulcers, he reached Borja at 
last, only to die of fever. Padre Raimun- 
do de Santa Cruz, following the same 
route, through distresses grievous to con- 
template, undertook, by cutting a path 
from the Pastassa to the Napo, for the 
sake of bringing the growing centres of 
the work, Borja and Archidona, into 
closer communication, to give greater se- 
curity to the missions—a creditable per- 
formance—having finished which, he was 
drowned by the capsizing of his canoe. 
Disasters succeeded each other rapid- 
ly, and, amid other discouragements, the 
small-pox ravaged all the tribes of Mainas, 
the deaths within nine years being stated 
at sixty-fourthousand. Up to1681 twenty 
priests had lost their lives in the Montaifia, 
and only four remained. No more work- 
ers would be sent. Spain regarded nearly 
all the South American missions with 4is- 
favor,and money was hard to get. Ship- 
masters also objected to carry priests; 
would lie in port for months rather than 
accept such passengers; and would finally 
set sail with them only under compulsion 
of the King’s soldiery. At lehgth came a 
remarkable man, Padre Samuel Fritz, by 
birth a Bohemian, who was a physician, 
mathematician, painter, carpenter, and 
joiner, as well as a devout and earnest 
priest. Profiting by the werds of the vet- 
erans, he sought only to gain the sym- 
pathy and affection of the Indians, hoping 
for better fruits in the generations to come. 
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He visited every hut of the Omaguas tribe; 
knew every man, woman, and child of 
them by name; went tothe outlying tribes, 
and did the same there; enlarged his work 
so that finally he had time to visit each 
settlement only once a year. His health 
failing, he went to Para to recruit; was 
sent by the Paraenses against his will to 
Portugal; was received there with distine- 
tion, and returned with a ‘‘ royal escort” 
of soldiers, which accompanicd him all the 
way to Mainas. Arrived at Omaguas, his 
escort suddenly disclosed its true object by 
claiming the land in the name of the King 
of Portugal. Upon the unfurling of the 
Portuguese flag, Padre Fritz fled down 
the bank and pushed off in a canoe, taking 
refuge in the forests, until the usurpers, 
unable to obtain food from the Indians 
after such an episode, were forced to re 
treat. Fritz at once started to appeal for 
aid from the Viceroy of Peru, crossed the 
Andes by way of Moyobamba, Chacha- 
poyas, and Cajamarca, and ‘* surprised ” 
the people of Lima with his account of the 
thriving missions. The Viceroy, Conde 
de la Monclova, entertained him with 
courtesy, but after some days announced, 
‘‘as the Montafia prospers the King no- 
thing, it is not meet to waste his resources 
in protecting it.” Poor Fritz, dishearten- 
ed, but devoted to his chosen work, deter- 
mined to make this neglected region bet- 
ter known, to which end he crossed the 
Andes to Jaen, and made a map of the 
Amazon from that point, and of such other 
parts of South America as he knew from 
experience and from accounts which he 
deemed trustworthy, which map was pub- 
lished in Quito in 1707, and long re- 
mained the standard. Finally he re- 
turned to Mainas, where he lived and 
labored until 1730, when, at the good old 
age of eighty, he died at Jeberos, honored 
as the faithful apostle to the Omaguas. 
After his death the spirit of the old padres 
seems to have disappeared, and a new era 
began. The Franciscans had entered from 
the south in 1657, under Padre Manuel 
Biedma, but their missions were destroyed 
by an uprising of the Conibos in 1686. 

In 1745 the King of Spain ordered an ir. 
vestigation of the condition of the missions 
of Mainas, and sent out a company of Jesu- 
itstorevivethem. Thenewarrivalseither 
returned disheartened by a condition of 
things which they considered hopeless, 
or, by reason of their ignorance of the 
ways of dealing with the Indians, got 
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speedily killed. Thus ended what is 
known as the third missionary epoch of 
the Montafia. The Portuguese invaded 
the country from time to time, when 
there was nothing more heroic to be 
thought of, and many sanguinary con- 
flicts followed. Communication became 
less and less across the mountains, and 
more frequent with Para. The priests 
lost enthusiasm for a work which the 
world cared nothing about. They went 
their rounds mechanically from village 
to village performing the sacramental 
offices, and receiving fees in salt fish, 
sarsaparilla, copal, and other products of 
the country. 
be a market for these things in Para. 
When the canoe was full, they had only 
to float down the river to convert this 
raw material into cash. Priestecraft de 
generated into a sordid business, barter- 
ing the administration of sacraments for 
salt fish. In earlier days Padre Acufia 
refused to give a crucifix to a chieftain, 
fearing lest supernatural powers should 
be attributed to it; the later priests used 
the superstition of the natives for their 
own worldly profit. The Indian always 
took a vigorous hold upon what was 
tangible in religion—the symbol stripped 
of its significance. When the Francis- 
can friars Salcedo and San José tried in 
1760 to re-establish the missions founded 
by Biedma, which had been destroyed in 
1686, they found the savages still imi 
tating baptism by sprinkling the heads of 
new-born babes with lime juice! 
Peruvian law and the influence of 
steamboats have co-operated to abolish 
the merchant priests of former years, and 
a reaction is taking place. The young 
Peruvian, learning somewhat of philoso- 
phy and moral systems, laughs at a re- 
ligion of the heart. An Omar’s song to 
‘** wine, wine, wine,” with a golden thread 
of wisdom, a coruscation of a gay conceit, 
and a lurking shadow of tle occult, too 
nearly fills the sum of his soul’s needs. 
After a deeper experience of life he be- 
comes conscious of the spirituality which 
lies at the centre of being, but feels that 
it has lost vitality through the kind of 
formal interpretation which he habitual- 
ly sees. He has not, however, arrived at 
that plane where he has courage to cast 
off allegiance to the Church. Accord- 
ingly he supplements the old creed with 
a new mystery of spiritualism. This 
strange belief is gaining ground each 
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day, and its advocates point with pride 
to the United States as the source whence 
proceeded this new light for needy souls 

alas! point to Boston as one of its glo- 
rious centres of propagation! 

The Indian remains stationary, ignorant 
of the spirituality of religion, failing to 
appreciate the principle of sacrifice of 
self-will which it involves. Material sac- 
rifice can scarcely enter into his experi- 
ence, for he possesses practically nothing, 
and continual fasting is one of the condi- 
tions of his existence; consequently it is 
the feast which appeals most to him, and 
this he converts into an orgy. The mer- 
chant priests were too engrossed in mak- 
ing a fair profit out of baptisms to attend 
to spiritual culture, and the dream of the 
Cuxias, Figueroas, Fritzes—to work a 
reformation through the children—was 
never realized. The people, Indians and 
cholos, reasoned in some measure also, 
and began to take their chances of death 
and hell, postponing baptisms and mar- 
riages as long as they chose. If it was all 
right to take a wife and wait a year until 
a padre should happen to come along to 
marry them, why not wait two years, ten 
years? The opportunity for separations 
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seen the blue summits of mountains 
far away to the south, the outlying spurs 
of the great Carpathian range, and hav- 
ing threaded a tortuous way through the 
great Hungarian plain, we now looked 
forward with exhilaration to the rugged 
scenery we were soon to enjoy, and were 
eager to welcome a change in the hori- 
zon. We saw on the map no town of 
importance between the Servian frontier 
and Orsova, at the Iron Gates, and since we 
were not unwilling to have a little quiet 
after so many days of excitement among 
novelties of type and costume, we noticed 
with satisfaction as we went along that 
the flat shore on the Hungarian side and 
the low hills opposite offered us no temp- 
tation to land. To be sure, we were still 
in some doubt as to our probable recep- 
tion in a Servian village, for Belgrade 
was the only Servian place we had visit- 
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by delaying the irrevocable seal of the 
Church is thus left open, and family re- 
lations, as a natural outgrowth of this 


license, are often very unstable in the 
Montana. 
Efforts at reform are now making 
; z ; eee 
among certain Peruvian and English 


Catholics resident there, and the old as- 
cetic spirit has been reinstated among the 
fathers of the Ucayali. It remains to be 
seen what good they may accomplish. 
These Indians with whom they must deal 
are a peculiar people. In the most de- 
graded there is still a gleam of some in- 
telligence, of a power which is to him a 
beacon - light. The eye has depth; the 
mouth seems set to preserve an inner secret 
of the Indian life, and of the way the uni- 
verse reveals itself to his consciousness. 
The Inca conquering him could make an 
Inca of him; the Spaniard has never 


turned him into a Spaniard. Although 
he has abandoned the more atrocious 


practices of his former barbarism, in all 
else he continues to follow the prehistoric 
groove. He bears a Cliristian name, he 
bows before the cross, but nature is God 
to him, as to the pre-Columbian savage, 
and he remains an Indian still. 
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ed, and we could not judge from our ex- 
perience at the capital what might hap- 
pen if we went ashore in a remote town. 
We had heard many tales of the difficul- 
ties of travelling in the remote districts 
of Servia, and had provided ourselves 
with passports properly viséed in many 
languages. As we had no occasion to 
show them in Belgrade, we now began 
to have some curiosity about their use- 
fulness, and we contemplated going 
ashore at a Servian village for no better 
reason than to test this question. But 
before we found an attractive landing- 
place, we saw, far below us in the dis- 
tance, about noon on the day after leav- 
ing the frontier, what appeared to be a 
curious row of buildings on the low 
Servian shore, stretching out into the 
river like piers of a great railway bridge, 
or a line of grain-elevators. At first we 
thought it was mirage, which so frequent- 










FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA. 


SEMENDRIA 


ly deceived us by its distortion of forms 
and exaggeration of heights, but as we 
paddled on against the wind we soon saw 
it was a collection of solid architectural 
forms. It was, however, only when we 
were within a mile or so of the town that 
ve recognized in what we had taken to be 
a modern landmark the huge towers and 
walls of the great medieval citadel of Se 
mendria, rising in all their ancient digni- 
ty from the very waters of the Danube, 
and overtopping with their masses of solid 
masonry the little town modestly nestling 
in the shadow of the great fortress. Of 
recent years Semendria has become of 
commercial importance as a shipping-port 
for grain, and when we entered the town 
its narrow streets were blocked by hun 
dreds of laden ox-carts, all patiently wait- 
ing their turn at the public scales, where 
the weight of the grain is guaranteed by 
the town officers before it is delivered to 
the lighters. Through a motley crowd 
of Servians in barbaric fur caps, red sash- 
es, rawhide sandals, and the coarsest of 
homespun garments, we made our way 
to the fortress. The great walls enclose 
a triangular space of ten or twelve acres, 
occupying the whole of a low point be- 
tween the river Jessava and the Danube. 
The apex of the triangle at the junction of 
the rivers is a citadel of great strength, 
and still in wonderful preservation. In- 
deed, the walls of the whole enclosure 


and the twenty-three grea square towers 
show remarkably few signs of decay, 
and, with the exception of the destruction 
of the wooden platforms, are almost as 
sound as the day they were built. Here 
and there an inscription, or a fragment of 
a statue built into the walls, proves that 
the importance of the town dates as far 
back as the Roman occupation, when this 
was undoubtedly one of a series of strong- 
holds along the river. The barracks of 
the Servian garrison which stand in the 
great enclosure appear like huts in com- 
parison with the immense towers and 
high walls of the medizval structure, 
and a regiment of infantry may be quite 
lost sight of among the tangled bushes 
and the thick foliage of the trees which 
cover a large part of the ground. From 
the top of one of the great towers we saw 
below and before us a panorama of va 
ried beauty, extending from the heights of 
Belgrade to the Carpathian range, faint- 
ly shadowed in the distance beyond the 
glittering expanse of the Danube, which 
spreads out into great broad reaches, with 
numerous islands, and, like its smaller self 
among the mountains of Baden, pauses 
and gathers volume and strength ‘for the 
dash into the great gorge that cleaves 
the jagged mass of mountains for fifty 
miles or more before again resuming its 
quiet flow. As we went away from Se- 
mendria the chief of police was among 
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the party assembled to see us off, and 
here, we thought, was the opportunity to 
see whether our passports would be hon- 
ored. We offered them to the official, 
modestly at first, but he would not even 
look at the envelopes. 

‘** But they are our passports,” we urged. 
“They cost us a lot of money and trou- 
ble, and if no official looks at them they 
will be wasted, for they are only good for 
one year!” 

But he resolutely declined to have any- 
thing to do with them, although we in- 
creased the urgency of our request al- 
most to the strength of a demand, and 
we left quite ready to believe the state- 
ment of a scoffing friend in Buda-Pesth, 
who declared that any one could travel 
the whole length of the Danube with no 
more of a passport than a restaurant bill 
of fare, which would satisfy the officials 
as well as the best parchment with signa- 
tures and seals. 

At Bazias, on the Hungarian side of 
the river, the terminus of the railway 
from Temesvar, and the point where the 
tourist usually takes a steamer for the 
trip through the Kasan Defile and the 
Iron Gates, there is nothing on shore 


more interesting than a railway restau- 
rant, but the landscape is very grand and 


beautiful. The hills completely mask 
the course of the river as the traveller 
approaches them from up stream, and the 
fine ruin of the castle Rama,on the Ser- 
vian side, seems to stand on the shore of 
a large lake with a southern boundary of 
great mountains. From Rama the river 
sweeps majestically around to the south 
past Bazias, and narrows somewhat as it 
winds among the first great foot-hills of 
the mountain range, spreading out after 
a few miles into another lakelike reach, 
which in turn has on its southern horizon 
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an apparently impassable chain of moun- 
tains—this time the real Carpathians. 

As we crossed the river from Rama 
toward the cluster of houses on the wa- 
ter’s edge at Bazias, we observed that 
the little village, dwarfed to insignifi- 
cance by the towering hills above it. 
was all gay with flags. On closer ap- 
proach we distinguished near the land- 
ing the form of a low gray vessel quite 
unlike any craft we had hitherto seen. 
This proved to be an Austrian gunboat, 
and the occasion of the display of bunt- 
ing was the birthday of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. As we drifted down 
toward the man-of-war we hoisted all the 
flags we had, and as we were passing in 
review with all the dignity we could 
command, we were startled by the loud 
report of a champagne cork pointed in 
our direction, and fired, as it were, across 
our bows. We surrendered at once and 
unconditionally, and exchanged cards 
with a group of officers celebrating the 
Emperor's birthday on the quarter-deck. 
We found our captivity so little irksome 
that we willingly prolonged it until we 
were admonished by the position of the 
sun in the heavens that we must be off 
if we would reach the entrance to the 
Carpathian gorge before dark. Our haste 
was due to no more cogent reason than 
ambition to begin the fight with the riv- 
er at the so-called cataracts. These ob- 
structions had been described to us by 
friends who had made the journey in a 
steamer as extremely dangerous, and, as 
we neared the mountains, all the river- 
men we talked with warned us of the 
perils of the stream below, and advised 
us on no account to attempt the passage 
of the cataracts without a pilot. But we 
could not forget the collapse of the Stru- 
del and Wirbel bugbear in the upper 

river, and could 
not bring our- 
selves to appre- 
hend any great 
danger in rapids 
where steamers 
are . constantly 
passing up and 
down with loaded 
lighters in tow. 
Even our new- 
found friends on 
the gun-boat, who 
had just made 
the trip, caution- 





FROM THE 
ed us not to attempt the passage in our 
frail canoes, and took great pains to show 
us the dangerous points on their charts. 
Of the we heard of these 
terrors to navigation the more eager we 
became to look upon them ourselves, 
The last words our naval advisers said to 
us, as we regretfully left 
them, was to sure to 
take a pilot at Drenkova, 
the last steamboat landing 
above the rapids. 

From the broad reach 
just below Bazias the whole 
horizcn to the south and 
east appears to be a solid 
wall of rocky heights, and 
is without a break visible 
to the For about 
twenty miles the _ river 
winds gently across a 
pleasant valley, divides 
around a large island, and 
then sweeps straight down 
toward the huge barrier, which extends 
to the right and left as far as the eye can 
As we paddled along in the quiet 
current past the Servian town of Gra- 
diste, and came nearer and nearer to the 


course more 


be 


eve. 


see. 


mass of rugged peaks which cut sharply 
against the sky, we grew more and more 
impatient to discover the course of the 
river through the chain, and unconscious- 
ly increased the rapidity and the force of 
our stroke until we sped along as if pad- 


dling a race. Suddenly, as we were pass- 
ing the end of the large island, the land- 
scape opened to the eastward like the 
shifting scenes on a stage, and the river, 
sweeping past a high isolated rock in 
mid-stream, was seen to plunge with ac- 
celerated speed directly into a narrow 
cleft between immense limestone cliffs, 
and to disappear in the depths of the 
gorge. Guarding the entrance to this de- 
file, the ruin of the castle of Golubac, on 
the Servian shore, piles its towers high 
on @ spur which juts out boldly over the 
river, and shades a pleasant little green 
meadow by the water-side. Along the 
Hungarian bank the famous highway of 
Count Széchenyi, leading from the town 
of Moldova just above to Orsova, at the 
Roumanian frontier, shows the straight 
line of its cuttings and embankments but 
a few feet above the water. The smooth 
perpendicular cliffs are perforated by 
numerous caverns, one of which tradi- 
tion has marked as the place whence 
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issue the swarms of vicious flies which 
persecute the cattle in the 
time. 


summer- 


The green meadow under Golubac in- 
vited us to a pleasant camp, for night 
was fast coming on as we finished our 
sketching, and we were loath to leave 


GOLUBAG. 


the charming, romantic spot. But one 
of our party, unable to resist the impulse 
to penetrate the gathering gloom of the 
defile, had drifted on and was lost to 
sight. The whole sky was tinged with 
the coppery red of sunset when we set 
out to overtake him. The river whirled 
and rushed and wrestled with our pad- 
dles as we floated on into the deepening 
twilight. Now and then a great boiling 
under our very keels would throw us out 
of our course, and make the light canoes 
bound along with an unfamiliar and 
disturbing motion. On and on we went, 
unable longer to see a map, and with no 
means of determining where and when 
we should come upon the dangerous rap- 
ids and whirlpools that lay somewhere 
in our path. Frequent camp fires spar- 
kled at the water's edge, and from one to 
another we paddled, waking the echoes 
with the shrill notes of our whistles, un- 
til at last, just as we had concluded to 
give up the search, certain that we had 
passed our companion in the darkness, 
we heard his welcome hail, and were 
soon in camp. 

The plaintive song of a peasant girl, 
spinning from a distaff as she walked 
through the rustling maize-field behind 
our camp, brought us to our feet long be- 
fore we had slept off the effects of our 
sixty miles’ paddle of the day before; 
and, eager to be at the rapids, we ate a 
hasty breakfast and were off down the 
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reach,very like the Hudson in scenery, to 
the little coaling-station of Drenkova. 
We trimmed our canoes with unusual 
care, tested our paddles, stowed away all 
loose articles, and put everything in fight- 
ing trim. Although we did not propose 
to undergo the humiliation of following 
a pilot through the rapids, we thought it 
best to take all reasonable means to find 
the best channel, and we therefore land- 
ed at Drenkova and consulted the agent 
of the steamship company there. He 
could give us but very few directions 
which were of any use, but offered us a 
pilot, and advised us strongly not to at- 
tempt the passage alone. But the sight of 
puffing steamers slowly dragging loaded 
barges up the stream was to our minds 
satisfactory proof of the nature of the 
obstructions, and, a little impatient at 
the delay, we pushed off, followed by 
repeated cautions and confused direc- 
tions. 

Just below Drenkova the Danube bends 
to the south, and makes its first angry 
dash over the ledges of rock that stretch 
between the sheer cliffs on the Servian 
side and the rocky, wooded heights oppo- 
site. The river was about the average 


height on the day we went down, and no 
rocks showed above the surface. A strong 
head-wind so disturbed the water that we 
were unable to judge of the run of the 
currents, nor exactly tell where the rap- 
ids really were until we were in the midst 


of them. ‘To add to our difficulties, sev- 
eral steamers were towing up stream, and 
the wash from their paddles, necessary to 
be avoided at all times, increased the tur- 
moil of the rushing waters. There was 
nothing to do, then, but to take our own 
course far enough away to avoid the 
steamer wash, if possible, and still near 
enough the main channel to escape the 
whirlpools, which we had been told were 
the greatest dangers of the passage. Be- 
tween this Seylla and Charybdis the way 
was not easy, but we paddled steadily 
forward, breasting the waves, throwing 
spray mast-high, and plunging along 
with great speed. Suddenly between 
two of the canoes a great vortex ap- 
peared, and with giddy revolving motion 
seemed to rush on viciously in chase of 
the foremost boat. Never were paddles 
used with greater vigor or better skill, 
and the dainty crafts swept gracefully 
around on the outer ring of the whirl- 
pool, just out of reach of the resistless 
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clutch of the swirl, until the yawning 
vortex gradually closed up again and its 
force was idly spent. The Danube had 
given us a notion of what it might do if 
trifled with. 

A second rapid followed the first, not 
far below it, at the end of a broad reach 
surrounded by high mountains, and al- 
though we were not conscious of any 
great increase in the speed of the current, 
we heard in a few moments the roar of 
the Greben rapids, the longest and most 
difficult of navigation above those at the 
Iron Gates. As we came near we saw a 
line of white water reaching across from 
shore to shore, apparently without a break. 
We were speedily approaching this rank 
of tossing waves, where jets of glittering 
spray flew high in the air, when we for- 
tunately saw a steamer passing up near 
the Servian shore, and paddied rapidly 
across to find the channel, where we 
would be less likely to meet the only en- 
emy we feared—the whirlpools. Before 
we had time to deliberate on the best pas- 
sage among the rocks we were in the 
midst of the tumbling, dashing waters,and 
almost before we caught our breath again 
we were in a comparatively still pool un- 
der the immense crag of Greben, which, 
pushing far out into the stream and nar- 
rowing the channel, causes the current to 
flow with great swiftness over the jagged 
ledges of rock that dam the river at this 
point. In ourexhilarating dashes through 
the waves we had not shipped a spoonful 
of water, although our decks had been 
constantly awash, even to the very top of 
the coamings. As we neared the last 
pitch of the river at this point we had 
acquired such confidence in our canoes 
that we dashed be _dly into the roughest 
of the leaping waves, fired with enthusi- 
asm for the unaccustomed sport, and filled 
with the excitement of our adventure. 
The canoes fairly leaped from crest to 
crest of the billows, and we could not see 
each other for the screen of dashing 
spray. A moment or two of active dodg- 
ing and very hard paddling and we came 
out breathless at the landing. of a tempo- 
rary station where the international corps 
of engineers are quartered while the 
great work of improving the navigation 
is in progress. 

The rocky shoulder of Greben is all 
scarred and torn by the euttings which 
are gradually eating off its rugged and 
dangerous spur. Further down stream a 
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breakwater is in course of construction, 
intended to divert the current from a 
shallow; and at some distance below, the 
great black masses of drilling-machines, 
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The cheery engineers, who had watched 
our descent of the rapids with great inter- 
est, welcomed us when we landed with 
offers of substantial hospitality, and over 


THE KASAN DEFILE, 


all chains and iron posts and funnels, 
are seen anchored in mid-stream, where 
they are constantly at work blasting out 
a great ledge of rock which causes the 
rapids of the Jur. 
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a good dinner we discussed the one topic 
which had for us a common interest—the 
moods and caprices of the great river. 
When we left them, at two o'clock, we 
had still a paddle of some twenty-five 
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miles before we should reach Orsova, 
where we proposed to pass the night, not 
thinking it would be possible to camp in 
the gorge. There would be no shelter 
from the violent up-stream wind until we 
reached the entrance of cle defile, so there 
was need of haste. Below Greben the 
river sweeps around in a great curve 
from the south to the northeast, a mile 
or more in width, then suddenly narrows, 
and takes a remarkably straight course 
through a deep cleft in the mountains, 
until it bends sharply towards the south 


again at the Iron Gates. The gorge 
through which it passes is called the 


Kasan Defile, and is far and away the 

most impressive and wonderful feature 

of the scenéry along the whole river. 

Sheer limestone precipices many hundred 

feet in height rise up in grand simple 

masses on either side, and as we approach- 

ed the gorge it looked as if some great con- 

vulsion of nature had wrenched the solid 

rocks asunder, leaving the deep and nar- 

row chasm for the passage of the river. 

Before Count Széchenyi built his road 

along the Hungarian bank, in 1840, there 
had been no practicable pathway through 
the defile since the great road built by 
Trajan for his soldiers and his army trains 
during his Dacian campaign. At the en- 
trance, where the river is constricted to a 
width of only 180 yards, the straight cut- 
ting of the modern highway and the great 
score in the cliffs left by Trajan’s road 
are both prominent features in the land- 
seape. Here the river rushes violently 
past a high rock in mid-stream, which 
causes a dangerous whirlpool just below, 
then plunges into the narrow cleft with 
a volume of water 200 feet or more in 
depth, and swirls and boils and throbs 
with great pulsations all along its swell- 
ing flood. Narrower and narrower be- 
comes the gorge, higher and higher the 
cliffs, and strange currents and ominous 
whirls break the surface of the dark tor- 
rent. In the depths of the chasm there 
is almost twilight gloom, and in the im- 
pressive quiet the murmur of the impa- 
tient river sounds dull and low, like the 
breakers on a far-off sea shore. Still closer 
and closer crowd the giant cliffs, until they 
almost touch. At last they force the 
mighty river into the narrow compass of 
120 yards; and then, as if fatigued with 
the effort of strangling the resistless flood, 
withdraw again, and little by little the 
current gains its familiar breadth, and 
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spreads out into a pleasant reach, with 

high wooded hills enclosing on the north 

a fertile valley with ripening corn-fields, 

and piling high on the south their rugged 

summits almost perpendicularly over the 

water's edge. Here the Roman road is 

almost practicable in parts, and under a 

great towering precipice, where a project- 

ing rock pushes out boldly into the deep 

channel, the great general caused, in the 
year 103, a tablet to be carved in the solid 

rock,on which may still be read the words, 

Imp. CAESAR Divi NERVAE F.. NERVA TRa- 
IANVS AvG. GERM. PoNT. Maximus * * * *, 

commemorating his victory over Nature 
as well asoverman. Nature has not for- 
given Trajan the desecration of this, one 
of her sublimest works, and in the lapse 
of centuries she has gradually eaten away 
the hard rock tablet, threatening it with 

utter destruction, in spite of the project- 
ing stone above it, until solid masonry 
supports have been erected to hold the 
shattered inscription in its place. As we 
were sketching the spot, with its interest- 
ing traces of the Roman road, showing 
where the posts were fastened to the rock 
to support the platforms necessary to 
widen the path, two natives came pad- 
dling up under the edge of the cliff in a 
dugout canoe, and moored their boat at 
the corner, where, on the old Roman 
road-bed, they had a little fishing-camp. 
Canoe, implements, dress, were the same 
as in the days when their remote ances- 
tors piloted Trajan’s galleys through the 
dangerous eddies of the detile. Dacia 
Felix is now only a name, and a shatter- 
ed tablet and crumbling traces of the first 
great highway along the Danube alone 
remain to remind us of the great general’s 
conquests of this remote region, and to 
suggest something of the civilization he 
founded there. But the peasant is still 
unchanged in type and costume, speaks 
a language closely allied to the old Roman 
dialect, tills the ground and eatches fish 
with the same rude implements that Tra- 
jan found in the hands of the happy bar- 
barians of Dacia Felix. 

It was long after dark before we steered 
our canoes by the twinkling lights of Or- 
sova to the steamboat landi::7 there. The 
tinkle of gypsy music in the garden res- 
taurant by the river-bank echoed across 
the silently flowing stream, now silvered 
by the moon, which tardily rose above 
the great mountains. We heard again 


the soft accents of the Magyar tongue 
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and the intoxicating strains of the csardas. 
The wild gypsy leader poured his music 
into our eager ears, drawing his nervous 
bow under our very hat brims, lest we 
should lose some quaver of the stirring 
chords. Long into the night we sat there, 
captive to the music and the beauty of 
the moonlit landscape, loath to lose one 
moment of the few precious hours that 
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remained to us in 
Hungary. 

Like all frontier towns, Orsova has a 
heterogeneous population, which gives in- 
terest to an otherwise dull and unattrac- 
tive place. Besides its commercial impor- 
tance on the river, and also on the through 
railway line from Buda-Pesth to Bucha- 
rest, it is, in summer-time at least, the halt- 
ing-place for the great multitudes of Rou- 
manians and Hungarians who resort to 
the baths of Mehadia, or the Herkulesbad, 
as it is usually called, a most picturesque 
and luxurious establishment of sulpiiar 
baths a few miles inland, in a wonderful 
gorge of the Carpathians. 

Among the motley collection of pea- 
sants seen in the streets, the Turk in all 
his squalor is met here for the first time 
on the Danube. By the treaty of Berlin, 
the small fortified island of Ada Kaleh, 
three miles below Orsova, was ceded to 
Austria, and the citadel was ordered to 
be razed. But as the whole population 


bewitching, beloved 
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consisted of Turks, and there seemed to 
be no humane method of getting rid of 
them, they were allowed to linger on, not 
acquiring rights of citizenship in Austria, 
nor yet responsible to the Sultan in any 
way, paying no taxes to either Austro- 
Hungary or Turkey. The wily Turk 
makes the most of his position, and drives 
a thriving trade in all sorts of knick- 
knacks, picks up a good income out of 
the crowd of tourists who visit the island 
for a sight of a real Turk in his own 
home, and sells the best tobacco that can 
be bought north of the Balkans, and at 
prices which argue against his assurance 
that he has paid duty on it at the Aus- 
trian customs. Just beyond this island the 
Danube bends sharply to the southeast, 
and three or four miles 
below the Roumanian 
frontier tumbles its full, 
broad current over a 
great ledge of rocks, 
which for a mile and a 
half in width extends 
across the river, leav- 
ing only a narrow 
and intricate channel 
for steamers near the 
*Roumanian shore, al- 
ways dangerous to nav- 
igation, and at low 
water impassable ex- 
cept by boats of shal- 
low draught. In this 
mile and a half of rapids the river falls 
sixteen feet, and the broad defile at this 
point is known as the Iron Gates. 


The international corps of engineers, 
who are carrying out the improvements 
of navigation on all the rapids of the Car- 
pathian gorge, have begun to cut a canal 
through the rocks at the Iron Gates along 


the Servian bank. The work has been in 
progress since the autumn of 1890, and 
will be completed in 1893. Trajan’s en- 
gineers actually completed part of a sim- 
ilar canal a few reds further inland, and 
the material of the ancient embankments 
is now employed in the construction of 
the modern dikes. Like the conscientious 
travellers we were, we inspected the works, 
and, at the invitation of the engineers, 
spent a pleasant half-day there. In ecom- 
mon with so many other undertakings 
the world over, the labor is mostly in the 
hands of the Italians, who look exactiy like 
so many workmen on theCroton Aqueduct. 
At noon they gathered at the doorway of 
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the TOCTHOHHUA HEB JOPK—GAST- 
HAUS NEWY JORK—dquite the same 
as at the corner groceries of the One-hun- 
dred-and-something Street above the Har- 
lem River, and only left the spot during 
the hour of rest to watch the futile rage 
of a flock of Servian and Roumanian 
geese at a sleepy Hungarian eagle chained 
to a perch—an active symbol of a possible 
political situation which appealed strong- 
ly to the ready Italian wit. 

We had our usual enemy, a violent 
head-wind, on the day we trusted our fleet 
to the mercies of the Pregrada rapids at 
the Iron Gates, and we had a busy quar- 
ter of an hour escaping the whirlpools and 
avoiding the cross-seas. Unable from our 
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low position to judge of 
the best channel in the 
surging waves, we kept 
as straight a course as 
the angry and baffling 
currents would permit, 
and came out safely 
into the comparatively 
smooth waters below, 
where we had a moment 
to look at the landscape 
from mid-stream, and to 
vote it tame and unin- 
teresting after the grand 
scenery of the Kasan De- 
file. Fora mile or two 
further on we found we 
must steer with care, for 
vicious swirls would sud- 
denly appear and almost 
snatch the paddles from 
our hands. Great stur- 
geon weirs near the Ser- 
vian shore marked the 
end of the violent cur- 
rents, and after passing 
these we floated tran- 
quilly away down a 
reach dotted all over 
with gourds, marking 
the nets and sturgeon 
lines, which here are set 
on every side. A plea- 
sant open country was 
now before us, with hot 
yellow hills and a town 
on either hand — Kla- 
dovo, with brick fortress 
and modern earthworks, 
on the Servian shore, 
and Turn Severin, high 
up on a bluff across the 

As we had not yet 


river just below. 
landed in Roumania we decided to coast 
along the left bank and see if the landing- 
place was more interesting than the long 
straggling modern town, which looked so 


commonplace and unattractive. As we 
drifted down close to the groups of quaint 
craft, studying these novel vessels, the 
first we had seen with masts and sails, 
we noticed, on the river-bank below, the 
ruined pier of Trajan’s bridge,and thought 
we would land there and make a sketch 
of it. As we passed the town we saw a 
soldier in a white linen uniform trying 
his best to keep pace with us; but as he 
made no sign, we did not dream he had 
any other motives than those of curiosity. 
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Just above the ruins a 


party of soldiers was bath 
ing, a sentinel stood guard 
in front of a sentry-box, 


and a few rods further 
down men were washing 
horses, and women were 
beating clothes on the 
rocks. We turned our 
bow toward the bank at 
the ruined pier, when a 
sharp hail from the senti- 
nel caused us to look up. 
‘* Keep off!” he command- 
ed, in vigorous Rouma- 
nian. But we, seeing no 
fortifications anywhere, 
and having no more sin- 
ister intentions than the 
mild pursuit of art, knew no reason why 
we should not go ashore where the natives 
were at work, and continued to paddle 
slowly toward the mud bank. ‘‘ Keep off! 
keep out in the stream!” he yelled again. 
‘Ts there a war here?”’ we asked, with an 
attempt at humor. *'No; but you sha’n't 
land! Keep off, or I'll shoot!” ‘‘ Shoot 
away; you can't hit!” we retorted, be- 
lieving it to be the idle threat of a soldier 
only half in earnest. But he grew more 
and more excited as we approached, and 
drawing a cartridge from his pouch, show- 
ed it to us, and pushed it into his rifle. 
Just at this moment the soldier whom we 
had seen running along the shore came 
up breathless, and took command of the 
military force, promptly ordering the sen- 
trv to cover us with his rifle, while the 
bathing soldiers might seize our canoes. 
We held off for a few moments, just out 
of reach, and then, thinking the farce 
had gone far enough, went ashore and 
surrendered ourselves to the corporal, the 
sentry, and the dozen half-naked soldiers. 
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INS OF TRAJAN’S BRIDGE, TURN SEVERIN. 


Armed with two expensive and hitherto 
useless passports, we followed the corporal 
a long distance into the town to the head- 
quarters, showed our papers to the officer 
of the day, who immediately gave us our 
liberty, with polite apologies for the an- 
noyance his men had caused us. When 
we reached the canoes again we disirib- 
uted cigarettes to the bathing party who 
had guarded our fleet, and sent a few up 
the bank to the belligerent sentinel, who 
did not scorn the gift from his recent en- 
emy. A little Jew boy standing near, not 
having received his share of the cigarettes, 
remarked, with some feeling and uncon- 
scious humor, ‘‘If the sentinel had fired 
at you, I suppose you'd have given him 
cigars |” 

Floating down a great loop of the river 
in a dry and yellow landscape, we recov- 
ered from the excitement of our first ad- 
venture with the military, and, as we went 
along, watched the chattering Servians 
harvesting on one shore, and the Rouma- 
nian women, in the simple costume of 
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DRAWING WATER FOR THE CAMP, BRZA PALANKA, 


white linen chemise, and long woollen 
fringe hanging behind from the girdle, 
which binds a brilliantly colored apron 
to the waist, drawing water in classic- 
shaped jars, or spinning from the distaff 
as they walked. Now and then groups of 
men so resembling the old Dacians, with 
loose tunic and trousers, sandals, broad 
belt, and sheepskin cap, that they almost 
looked like masqueraders, wandered over 
the arid slopes, spots of brilliant white on 
a background of sunny yellow. Even the 


soldiers we saw at the little huts which 
now stood on the bank at frequent inter- 
vals were as barbaric in appearance as 
the peasant, and could only be recognized 
as military by the accoutrements they 
carried. Along one placid reach we came 
upon a great fleet of dugout canoes, each 
with two Servians, floating down with 
the current, dragging clumsy nets as they 
went. Landing below the little village, 
whose red-tiled roofs peeped out from 
among thick foliage, they drew in their 
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nets, towed their boats up against the 
stream, and, chattering all the while with 
incessant vigor, drifted down again as be- 
fore. Almost the only houses to be seen 
on the Roumanian shore were the huts of 
the pickets, which occupied every point, 
and guarded every possible landing-place. 
We realized the fact but slowly, and only 
after some experience, that we were now 
under the eye of military supervision, 
from which we were not to escape until 
we should paddle out into the Black Sea. 
At noon of the day following our in- 
troduction to the system of keeping the 
frontier in Roumania, we heard the sound 
of rifle-firing and the beating of drums in 
the Servian village of Brza Palanka, and 
on landing there found the place in the 
Scores of men and 
women were filling gourds at the wells, 
and hurrying away up the hill-side back 
of the town. Besides the burden of wa- 
ter, most of the women and a great crowd 
of children were carrying baskets of bread 
and cooked food, and kerchiefs full of 
The hot and dusty streets were 


liveliest commotion. 


grapes. 
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alive with peasants, mostly in white lin- 
en garments, with brilliant red sashes on 
the men and richly colored aprons on the 
women. Both sexes wore very clumsy 
sandals and heavy woollen socks, or leg- 
wrappings, bound to the ankle by thongs. 
While we were wondering at the extraor- 
dinary activity of the village, we heard 
the beat of a drum coming nearer and 
nearer, and soon a militia company of 
the wildest-looking men that ever ecar- 
ried a rifle came fnarching up at quick 
pace, and wheeling into a narrow lane, 
tramped along in a cloud of dust, and dis- 
appeared over the brow of the hill. An- 
other and then another company, each 
more savage-looking than the last, went 
through the same manceuvres, and the 
whole population them, we 
among the rest. When we came out on 
the hill-top we saw before us the strangest 
and most barbaric encampment imagin- 
able. The broad arid plateau was cov- 
ered with shelters or great huts made of 
oak boughs, ranged around in a sort of 
quadrangle, enclosing a level 
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twenty-five or thirty acres. In the shad- 
ows of these rude shelters were seated 
hundreds of men eating their mid-day 
meal, which was brought to them by the 
women and children, who, after the men 
were served, squatted on the dry turf a 
little distance away and ate their own 
frugal dinner. Across the great parade- 
ground were two long heaps of straw in 
parallel lines, which were evidently the 
beds of the men at night. We understood, 
of course, that we were in the annual 
camp of the Servian militia, and were not 
surprised that our appearance caused some 
little interest and curiosity, as we were 
the only ones in European dress anywhere 
in sight. Besides, our costume would 
doubtless have excited comment any- 
where, for Danube mud had so changed 
its tone and hard usage had so distorted 
its shape that it was now decidedly unique 
in general appearance. The camp guard 
halted us and inquired our business, 
which we, for want of a better answer, 
stated to be a visit to the captain, trusting 
to the probability of there being a num- 
ber of officers of that rank. The guard 
seemed perfectly satisfied with our reply, 
and did not even ask which captain we 
wanted to see, but let us pass at once. 
We made the same explanation to various 
inquisitive militia-men, who seemed to re- 
sent our sketching, and we slowly made 
our way into the enclosure. We had 
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saten nothing since sunrise, and had pad- 
dled twenty miies or more, therefore, after 
our first curiosity was satisfied, we thought 
we would better return to the village for 
luncheon, and come back to see the af- 
ternoon drill. But the moment we be- 
gan to move away, the suspicions of the 
whole camp were aroused, and from all 
sides came a chorus of shouts and cries 
in what seemed to us very violent and 
angry tones. In another instant we 
were the centre of an excited throng of 
fierce-looking rascals, all armed with 
knives, and several of them with rifles 
and bayonets. Explanations were now 
futile, and, indeed, quite impossible, for 
our small stock of Servian words was 
soon exhausted, and after making several 
attempts to push past the men who block- 
ed our path, we finally yielded, and were 
marched off to the hut which was appar- 
ently the headquarters. Here we found 
two officers of the regular army, a cap- 
tain and a lieutenant, who had charge of 
the encampment, the former being, as we 
now understood, the only captain in the 
camp, and therefore the one whom we 
had declared we were about to visit. 

The officers were naturally astonished 
at seeing two men in boating dress ap- 
pear at the door of their hut, for the mili- 
tia-men stood off at a respectful distance 
and sent us ahead to announce ourselves: 
however, they received us with great 
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courtesy, gave us the only two chairs 
they had, and tried to conceal their bewil- 
derment by urgent offers of- hospitality. 
We produced our passports, displayed the 
creat water-mark of the eagle and shield 
and the arms of the British Empire, and 
made ourselves as agreeable as possible, 
all the while wondering what was going 
to be the result of the interview. They 
seemed to be in no great hurry to get rid 
»f us, and were evidently puzzled what to 
do with us anyhow; for there could be no 
question of the validity of our creden 
tials, and they undoubtedly had received 
no orders to cover this unexpected epi 
The difficulty lay in our inability 
to explain our business; for although we 
could understand the greater part of 
what they said, from the resemblance of 
the language to Russian, we had a very 
limited stock of Servian words to use in 
this emergency. Even if had suc- 
cessfully managed the philological feat of 
explaining the object of our trip in com- 
prehensible Servian, we should have 
found the same difficulty here as at every 
other place since the beginning of our 
voyage in convincing them that we were 
engaged in no commercial enterprise, but 
were simply on a pleasure excursion. 
The captain sent men in various direc- 
tions to find some one who spoke Ger 
man or Hungarian, and at last a gypsy 
was brought who was supposed to be a 
linguist. His German was limited to 
one phrase, ‘‘ Was wolien Sie?” and not a 
word of Hungarian did he know, so he 
was promptly kicked out again. While 
they were scouring the camp for another 
interpreter, it suddenly occurred to us to 
say we were engineers, believing that this 
must be a recognized profession along 
the Danube. The word ‘*‘ Ingenieur” acted 
like acharm. The captain immediately 
apologized for his stupidity in not under- 
standing our position sooner, and called 
a guard to conduct us safely to the lines, 
saying that he could not let us remain in 
the camp, for the orders were against it; 
besides, there would be nothing to see, for 
the soldiers were going to have their af- 
ter-dinner nap, and the parade would not 
take place until evening. We shook 
hands cordially with both officers, and 
followed the brawny-chested peasant tow- 
ard the road to the village. As we 
marched across the parade-ground we 
could not resist the temptation to make a 
little note of the encampment in our 
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we 
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sketch-books, but before we could draw a 
line an excited party of soldiers rushed 
toward us, the leader brandishing a long 
knife. It was evident they had all the 


Oriental fear and aversion to being sketch 
ed, and we saw they were disposed to 


“OUR GUARD ”’—SERVIAN MILITIA CAMP. 


make it unpleasant for us. We prompt- 
ly put away our books, and one of us, 
drawing a penknife from his pocket, de- 
liberately opened the smallest blade and 
flourished it in the air as if in a mocking 
challenge to the giant with the long dag- 
ger. The ridiculous situation was appre- 
ciated in an instant; the whole crowd 
stopped shouting to laugh; the weapons 
were put up, and peace was declared on 
the basis of mutual mirth. Once beyond 
the camp lines we did not attempt to en- 
ter again, but waved our adieux from the 
canoes as we floated off. 

Our adventure had been a most inter- 
esting one, and the result had not been 
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MASSING OF SERVIAN TROOPS ON THE BULGARIAN FRONTIER. 


disagreeable. We could not help think- 
ing that these people were very little un- 
derstood by those correspondents who are 
continually fermenting the Eastern ques- 
tion and making it a nauseous topic of 
ignorant discussion in the press of the 
civilized world. Such an encampment, 
we thought, would be sure to be described 
as a massing of Servian troops near the 
Bulgarian frontier, and a similar experi- 
ence to ours would furnish text for inter- 
minable letters on the belligerent charac- 
ter of the people of the Balkan provinces. 
For our part we could readily picture the 
excitement in an encampment of militia 
in the United States or of volunteers in 
England if two Servians, in native cos- 
tume and carrying sketch-books, should 
succeed in penetrating the lines, unable 


to excuse or explain their presence. It 
is curious to note that a few days after 
our visit to the camp we saw an English 


newspaper, and almost the first para- 
graph we observed in the column of tele- 
graphic news was headed, ‘‘ Massing of 
Servian Troops on the Bulgarian Fron- 
tier.” 

We did not care to come in contact 
with the military any more, for the rea- 
son that, now the novelty was worn off. 
we should searcely find future experi- 
ences interesting enough to compensate 
us for the great loss of time which they 
were sure to involve. But we were not 
far beyond the sound of drums at Brza 
Palanka before we unwittingly fell into 
a Roumanian trap.by drifting, as we 
sketched, too near that shore. A _ hail 
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from the water's edge caused us to look 


up, and we saw three men, dressed like 


ordinary peasants, as well as we could 
judge, beckoning us to 
Thinking they had fish 
desirable commodity to sell, we paddled 
nearer, intending to land just below. As 
we came up to them we saw they wore 


come ashore. 


or some other 


military belts, and at the same time we 
noticed a hut like those at other picket 
posts under a tree on the bluff above. 
Our first impulse was to turn our bows 
down stream and paddle away, but, on 
the first move we made to escape, one of 
the men ran up to the hut, appeared in- 
stantly again with rifle and cartridge- 
boxes, and proceeded to go through sig- 
nificant the Roumanian 
manual of arms. We were rather tired 
of this game, and surrendered with bad 
enough The however, 
were ready enough to discontinue hostil- 
ities the moment they met on the 
shore; the corporal examined our pass- 


exercises in 


grace. soldiers, 


us 
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ports, declared them all right, and, with 
the silver effigy of King Charles of Rou- 
mania, we stifled effectively what little 
enmity still lurked under their coarse lin- 
en tunics and paddled away, friends all 
round, Notwithstanding our efforts, we 
had not by any means finished with the 
military yet, for, as darkness came on, 
and we tried to find a camp-ground, we 
could discover no practicable place on the 
Servian side, nor escape the pickets on 
the opposite bank. At last we decided 
to make a counter-move against the ene 
my, and boldly landed and stalked up to 
a picket before they had time to run for 
their one rifle, and asked for guidance to 
a good camping-ground. They advised 
us to stay where we were, and ayoid dif- 
ficulties with the posts below in the dark- 
ness, so we hauled up the canoes close by 
their shallow well, where the Danube wa- 
ter filtered in through the sand, and soon 
forgot soldiers and passports and _ the 
Eastern question. 


BUILDING A HOUSE IN SERVIA. 
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On this part of the river villages are 
infrequent, uninteresting, and almost all 
on the Servian side. The native archi- 
tecture is neither imposing nor tasteful, 
but the houses are comfortable, and often 
very neat inside and out. The frame is 
made of roughly hewn poles nailed or 
pegged together, and skilfully wattled all 
over with sticks about an inch in diam- 
eter, which serve to hold the mud with 
which all the walls and the ceilings are 
thickly plastered. An open porch or ve- 
randa, often occupying nearly the whole 
front of the house, serves as a nursery, 
work-room, and general sitting-room for 
the women in summer, and there is often 
a raised platform at one side, where the 
men sit in Turkish fashion and smoke 
and drink coffee. This latter feature of 
native architecture is found at all coun- 
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try inns, and becomes an indispensable 
adjunct to most houses a little further 
down, within the limits of former Euro- 
pean Turkey. The Servian houses, as 
well as the Roumanian structures, which 
are built on much the same plan, are 
generally whitewashed, and either roofed 
with red tiles or thatched with reeds or 
straw. Tiles are more commonly used 
in most parts. The Roumanian bank 
had now become flat, monotonous, and 
apparently deserted by everybody except 
the pickets. For many miles we saw 
not even a fishing-hamlet on either shore, 
and when, after rather a dull forenoon, 
we came to the great, white, straggling 
village of Radujevac, on the right bank, 
we found it to be the last Servian river 
town above the Bulgarian frontier, and, 
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fortunately for us, the most picturesque 

and characteristic place we had seen for 

days. Few shops, and those of the most 

primitive order, disturb the rustic sim- 

plicity of the streets. Farm-houses with 

great court-yards enclosed by high wat- 

tled fences are half hidden among the 

trees on either side the broad dusty high 

ways, and the part of the village near : 
the river is still surrounded by an oaken 
stockade eight or ten feet high, a relic of 
the days when such a defence was neces- 
sary. 

On every veranda and in every farm- 
yard the women sat in the shadow spin- 
ning and weaving wool, and their lively 
gossiping voices mingled cheerily with 
the clatter of the looms and the whir of 
the reel. Large-eyed,gray-coated oxen lay 
and peacefully chewed the cud at the very 
elbows of the women as they 
worked. Bright scarlet peppers 
and great piles of husked Indian 
corn made rich splashes of color 
against the cool shadows of the 
whitewashed walls, and every- 
where brilliant touches of red 
in the peasant costume flashed 
among the foliage or gleamed in 
the sunshine. <A few idlers as- 
sembled under the rude awning 






exception of these drones of the 

busy hive, everybody was active- 

ly engaged in harvest-work or 

in some domestic manufacture. 

The biweekly Danube steamer 

touches at the landing at every 
trip up and down; freight is delivered, 
produce shipped and sent to some con- 
venient market; but the little communi- 
ty is as far away from civilization as if 
steamers did not exist, and life there is 
still quite as primitive as in the days be- 
fore the enterprising scouts of modern 
commerce began .to corrupt the native 
taste of the peasantry with the crudities 
of modern productions. 

In the long reaches below Radujevag a 
wider landscape meets the eye. Far to 
the north the high Carpathians raise their 
noble heads in grand array, and stretch 
away to the eastwar’ until their forms 
are lost in the shimmering distance across 
the Roumanian plain, while to the south 
the bold outlines of the Balkans may be 
faintly distinguished, half hidden by sum- 
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mer clouds. The river takes longer and 
more stately curves, and flows with some- 
what sleepy current. No obstacles now 
impede its course, no cliffs or crags nar- 
row its channel, and it winds peaceful- 
ly along without a check until it pours 
its great flood through a dozen outlets 
into the Black Sea. Nor is this peaceful 
stream without its own peculiar charm 
and beauty. The sunny smiling land- 
scapes never tire the eye or fatigue the 
mind, for the majestic stream opens new 
vistas at every bend, and discloses ever- 
varied combinations of shore and stream 
and distance. 

On one of the pleasantest reaches,a short 
way below the mouth of the magnificent 
stream which marks the Bulgarian fron- 
tier, the Roumanian town of Kalafat, with 
its great church and public edifices, shows 
an imposing mass on a high bluff, and 
looks down with the conscious pride of 
newness on the old town and fortress of 
W iddin,among the green meadows on the 
opposite shore. From the earthworks of 
Kalafat, Prince Charles fired his first shot 
against the Turks in 1877, which found an 
answering echo until Bulgaria was free 
and Roumania became a nation. The 
grim old stronghold of Widdin still shel- 
ters a large Turkish population, and above 
the rigid lines of its half-ruined parapets 
the slender points of numerous minarets 
still rise, mute symbols of a faith that 
lingers even now on the banks of the 
Danube. It was a pleasant, quiet after- 
noon when we slowly paddled down the 
beautiful reach, enchanted by the peace- 
ful landscape and the pastoral beauty of 
the river-banks. Kalafat, dominating the 
great bluff, was accurately reflected in the 
mirror of the stream; and below, the slen- 
der minarets of Widdin and a cluster of 
masts, showing high above a wooded isl- 
and, carried the eye away in agreeable 
perspective. A storm of wind and rain 
which swept over the country an hour or 
two before had cleared away, leaving the 
sky blue and cloudless. Dreaming of the 
time when the smoke of hostile cannon 
drifted across the meadows and veiled the 
face of the high bluff, we floated down 
toward the distant fortress, scarcely mov- 
ing a paddle, lest we should all too soon 
sweep past the charming spot. The sound 
of dashing water like some near rapid 
suddenly startled us, and we saw just be- 
low us, only a short distance away, the 
whole surface of the river violently agi- 
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tated, as if a line of rocks or a rough shal- 
low stretched across from bank to bank. 
Hastily consulting the map, we found 
there was no such obstruction marked at 
this point, and we were puzzled to know 
what was in our path. Our ignorance 
was of brief duration, for even before we 
had taken up our paddles again a sudden 
gust of wind struck the canoes, and we 
were in the midst of tossing angry surges. 
The willows on the bank bent down like 
corn in a summer gale, and showed their 
leaves all white in the sunlight. The 
pure dome of the sky was unbroken by : 
single cloud, but the wind came tearing 
up the stream like a cyclone. From the 
bluffs of Kalafat to the meadows of Wid- 
din the great sleepy river had suddenly 
become a seething, foaming waste. Our 
only shelter was under the low mud banks 
on the Bulgarian side, whither we slowly 
fought our way, obliged to keep our bows 
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CAMP 


to the wind, and at the same time to draw 
shorewards with all possible speed. For 
some moments we were buffeted by the 
waves and beaten about by the vicious 
blast, but at last we managed to gain the 
shelter of some large willows, and landed 
in the mud opposite Kalafat. We got 
ashore not a moment too soon, for the 
river, threshed by the flail of continuous 
gusts, grew rougher and rougher, and the 
waves broke with crests like ocean bil- 


OPPOSITE KALAFAT. 


lows. At the spot where we landed was 
moored a rude fishing-boat,and two young 
Bulgarian fishermen sat under the trees 
on the bank above busily weaving rough 
baskets out of unpeeled willow twigs. 
Their camp was a bed of boughs under 
the gnarled, crooked trunk of a tree; their 
outfit consisted of a small kettle. a dish, 
and two wooden spoons, and, stowed away 
in the shade of a convenient stump, a smail 
stock of green corn, a few watermelons. 
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and a fish or two wrapped up in leaves, 
comprised their whole stock of provisions, 
In this simple bivouae they cooked and 
ate and slept all summer long, fishing by 


day and by night, and selling their catch 
at Kalafat or Widdin. <A cloak of thick 
rough woollen cloth, like the mantle of 
the ancient Dacian, was their covering by 
night, and their chief protection against 
the weather. As simple in their tastes as 
the Indians of the plains, and with no 
better appliances for use and comfort than 
may be found in the wigwam of the sav- 
age, they live a happy and contented life, 
their only enemy the mosquito, their only 
society the solemn herons that wade along 
the shore in the very smoke of the camp 
fire. 

They had watched our struggle with 
the storm, and welcomed us ashore with 
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hearty good-will. Out of their rustic 
larder they chose the best melons, and in 
sisted on our eating them, and for our 
supper they selected the freshest and best 
fish. They firmly refused the money we 
hesitatingly tendered them as we launch- 
ed the canoes after the violence of the 
gale had abated; and when we left them 
at twilight they shook hands and wished 
us ‘‘God-speed” as heartily as if we had 
camped with them for a season. Some 
distance below their bivouac, and in full 
sight of the glimmering lights of both 
Kalafat and Widdin, we passed the night 
among tie wild flowers and tangled grass- 
es of a dry bank in a sheltered spot quite 
enclosed by a dense growth of trees and 
underbrush, with no more unpleasant in- 
truders than startled water-fowl and 
drowsy, Unambitious mosquitoes. 


BULGARIAN FISHERMAN—BASKET MAKING. 











MY SWEETHEART’S FACE. 


\I* kingdom is my sweetheart’s face, 
4 And these the boundaries I trace: 


Northward her forehead fair; 
Beyond, a wilderness of auburn hair; 
A rosy cheek to east and west: 

Her little mouth 

The sunny south. 
It is the south that I love best. 


Her eyes, two crystal lakes, 
Rippling with light, 
. ught from the sun by day, 
The stars by night. 
The dimples in 
Her cheeks and chin 
*e snares which Love hath set, 


aad I have fallen in! 


JOHN ALLAN WYETH. 














MVHE fabled stream 
sight, 
flowing, is an image of the course of all 


that sank from 
and emerged far away, still 
The argument which estab- 
and the benetit of re- 
form does not therefore at once establish 
it, still less complete it. 
structions, delays, but 
still the stream unseen, 
still it swells, and reappearing far be- 
yond where it vanished, moves brimming 
to the sea. 

The Lady Mavourneen, who, coming 
to us straight from Paris, found here a 
courteous regard for women, which she 
said that after a life’s residence she had 
not found in France, was only just to 
Americans. Nowhere is there such in- 
stinctive and universal consideration for 
the gentler sex, notwithstanding the oc- 
casional spectacle of the woman standing 
in the elevated railroad car, and the ne- 
cessity under which the elderly wit found 
himself in the omnibus, when, seeing a 
comely young woman standing, he said 
to his son sitting in his lap, ** My son, 
why don’t you get up and give the lady 
your seat ?” 

Despite such gayety in the omnibus, 
and such devout reading of the newspa- 
pers in the elevated cars that the devotees 
cannot see women standing, even those 
women, if they are travelled, would agree 
that, upon the whole, in no civilized coun- 
try have they encountered more defer- 
ence to the sex as such than in America. 
Yet the courtesy is that of a clever as 
well as polite people. If the comely maid 
in the omnibus had suddenly and sweet- 
ly asked the elderly wit whether he was 
a true American, and believed that taxa- 
tion and representation should go togeth- 
er, he would have promptly replied, 
“Yes, ma’am.” But if she had then 
whipped out her logical rapier and thrust 
at him the question, ‘‘ Are you, then, in 
favor of giving me a vote ?” his clever- 
ness and his courtesy would have blend- 
ed in his reply, ‘‘Madam, when women 
demand it, they will have it.” It is the 
universal reply of the ingenious patriot 
who is aware that the argument is against 
him, but who is still unconvinced. The 
stream of logie sinks in the sands of his 
scepticism, but it will reappear still fur- 
ther on, flowing with a fuller current tow- 
ard its goal. 
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progress. 


lishes the reason 


There are ob- 
disappearances ; 


flows, seen or 
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If the omnibus were a convenient 
ground for such bouts of argument, the 
maid has plenty of other keen rapiers in 
reserve with which she would pierce his 
courteous incredulity. One of the sharp- 
est would be the rejoinder of inquiry 
whether it was the general custom of 
Legislatures to wait until everybody in- 
terested in a reform asked for it before 
granting it. Having inserted the point 
of the weapon, she would turn it around, 
to the great inconvenience of the elderly 
wit, by further asking specifically whether 
imprisonment for debt was abolished be 
cause poor debtors as a body requested it 
or because it was deemed best in the gen- 
eral interest that it should be abolished, 
or whether hanging for stealing a leg of 
mutton was renounced because the hap- 
less thieves demanded it, or because Rom- 
illy showed that humanity and the wel- 
fare of society and of respect for law re- 
quired it. 

The comely maid, once aroused, would 
not spare him, and while declining to 
occupy his son's seat, she would challenge 
him to say whether the slave trade was 


stopped and the West Indian slaves 
emancipated by England because the 


slaves petitioned, or because Parliament 
thought such reforms desirable for the 
interests of England. That inquiry, doubt- 
less, she would have pushed more close- 
ly home, and there would have been no 
escape for the nimble wit except in some 
happy and elusive epigram. Nothing 
would have followed. He would have 
lifted his hat courteously as the lady 
smiled and left the omnibus. The stream 
of logic would have disappeared. But 
its volume would have been stronger, 
and when it reappeared, it would have 
been flowing nearer its goal. 

The comely maid recently smiled, prob- 
abiy as if she saw the reappearance, 
when she learned that venerable Yale, 
even before venerable Harvard, had 
opened her post-graduate courses upon 
absolutely the same conditions to women 
as to men. This is not coeducation; far 
from it; it is as far as eleven o'clock from 
twelve. Still less is it co-suffrage. No, 
indeed; it is as different as the blossom 
of May from the fruit of September. It 
means no more than that the good sense 
of Yale, perceiving that there is a goodly 
company of women actually devoted to 
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higher studies, and not perceiving any- 
thing unwomanly or undesirable in lar- 
ger knowledge and stricter intellectual 
training, invites Hypatia and Mrs. Som- 
erville and Maria Mitchell to avail them- 
selves of her opportunities and resources 
to prosecute their studies, and recognizes 
that in a modern world of larger and 
juster views, which permits women to 
use every industrial faculty to the utmost, 
and to own property and dispose of it, it 
is useless longer to insist with chivalry 
that woman is a goddess ‘‘too bright and 
good,” or with the Orient that she is a 
slave in this world and a houri in the next. 

As for the logie of such an invitation, 
Yale is doubtless indifferent. She in- 
vites women to study not with her under- 
graduates, but with her post- graduates. 
Probably she recoils with instinctive con- 
servatism from the vision of a possible 
Hypatia seated among her faculty in a 
professorial chair. That might do in 
Alexandria in the fifth century. But in 
New Haven in the nineteenth, or even 
the twentieth—? She recoils still fur- 
ther from the prospect of co-voting. 
Elizabeth Tudor was a creditable head of 
a kingdom and a fellow-counsellor of 
state with Burleigh and Walsingham. 
But does it follow that a Connecticut 
woman possessed of great estates should 
have a voice in the disposition of her 
property? Probably Yale would agree 
that when all such amply endowed -wo- 
men unite in asking for such a voice, it 
might be worth while to consider. Mean- 
while she opens the hospitable doors of 
her post-graduate intellectual treasury, 
and every woman who will may enter 
and share the riches. 

Oliver asked for more, but not until he 
had consumed his portion. The comely 
maid of the omnibus smiles as she sees 
those treasury doors hospitably opening. 
She seems perhaps to see the stream of 
logic at once vanishing and reappearing. 
If a woman may mingle wisely with post 
graduates, why not with under—but no. 
Something, she would say with womanly 
good sense, may be left to time and the 
inevitable sequence of events. Shall all 
be done at once, and the sound seed be 
spurned because it must be planted and 
grow and ripen before there is a harvest? 
In this Columbian year shall we think 
that nothing was gained when Colum- 
bus reached San Salvador, as we used to 
be taught, or Watling Island, or Grand 
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Turk, or Samana, among which _ bewil- 
dered knowledge now doubtfully gropes 
—-because he had not reached the conti- 
nent, and because he believed it to be the 
old and not a new India? 

That comely damsel, with her face 
toward the morning, says, quietly, with 
Durandarte, ‘* patience, and shuffle the 
cards.” One glance at the woman in 
the Athens of Pericles and at woman 
in the New Haven of President Dwight 
answers the question which the nimble 
elderly wit eluded. 


A LATE little incident discloses the de- 
fect of a favorite American theory. The 
theory—and it is one in which this year 
we are all peculiarly interested—is this, 
that a popular election expresses the pop- 
ular view upon great public questions. 
The orators about to sally forth to take 
the stump are already whetting their best 
phrases, and none has a finer edge than 
that which is attributed to Talleyrand, at 
whose door all such orphaned and aban- 
doned phrases are left, so that his name 
is a vast foundling hospital for stray re- 
marks of political cleverness that nobody 
claims. This one is the familiar saying 
that everybody knows more than any- 
body. 

But it is rather perilous to assume that 
ten millions of votes represent what may 
be truthfully described as the political 
views of ten millions of voters. Such a 
vote is undoubtedly the best practicable 
system yet devised for ascertaining the 
personal preferences of ten millions of 
people, but not their views or opinions. 
Undoubtedly there is a due proportion of 
views or convictions among that great 
number of votes. But a very large part 
is composed of whims, prejudices, per- 
sonal interests, bargains, bribes, and ig- 
norance. A dull Sclavonian fraudulent- 
ly naturalized yesterday, a Hungarian 
iron-worker guiltless of knowledge of the 
English tongue, and hosts and hordes of 
such extempore citizens, have no views in 
American politics, and their opinions rep- 
resent nothing of what a vote stands for 
in our theory of popular elections. 

The illustration that the Easy Chair 
had in mind, however, was the result in- 
stinctively attributed to a reputed remark 
of the American Secretary of the Trea- 
sury when recently in England. He had 
crossed the ocean after a long illness, to 
complete his recovery, and the alert inter- 
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viewer ran him down in London, and in 
a conversation reported him to have made 
use of a descriptive phrase in regard to 
a class of American voters which it is 
wholly improbable that he did use. The 
Secretary was reported to have alluded 
to ‘‘eclam-mouthed Irishmen,” and it was 
at once felt by his amazed countrymen, 
from the Penobscot to the Rio Grande, 
that he had ruined his political career. 
A British radical member of Parliament 
once said to the Easy Chair that Mr. 
Chamberlain could never be Prime Min- 
ister, because in a public speech, replying 
to a charge of ‘‘ ratting,” he had said *‘ the 
Tories at least are gentlemen,” implying 
that his late Liberal associates were not. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is a pub- 
lic man of great experience as a politi- 
cian, and there is no class of our fellow- 
citizens which the practical politician is 
less likely to offend than those of Irish 
birth or descent. Nothing was more im- 
probable than that he had described them 
by an offensive epithet. But the peril 
was perceived instantly, and a message 
was promptly cabled from the other side 
to the effect that the Secretary had not 
said clam-mouthed, but flannel-mouthed. 
This was much as if a school-boy, having 
made a blot of ink upon his writing-book, 
should try to rub it out with his finger. 
The incident became more ludicrous, but 
the certain result no better. The public 
man who could speak of an Irishman in 
a contemptuous phrase, or even a phrase 
susceptible of a suspicion of derision, 
might prepare with Wolsey to bid fare- 
well to all his greatness. 

It seems to be pure comedy, but it is 
It is such considerations that deter- 
mine what is called the availability of can- 
didates. They may be men of the loftiest 
character and the greatest ability, with 
knowledge and experience of public af- 
fairs, and of a distinct po'‘tical genius, 
but if they have said upon a subject 
wholly unconnected with public affairs 
something offensive to a large body of 
voters who agree with their public views, 
they are nevertheless unavailable. The 
vote of those voters does not represent 
convictions or views of public questions, 
but simply personal dislike. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is identified with 
certain views and policies in public af- 
fairs. But were he nominated for office 
as their representative, thousands of those 
who agree with him would vote against 
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him if he had described their ancestors, 
even with sincere scientific conviction, as 
ring-tailed baboons. 

The moral of these observations is that 
a popular election does not by any means 
represent popular opinion upon a great 
question, unless the preponderance of the 
majority is so overwhelming as to be in- 
ferred fairly to have swallowed up the 
feelings wholly unrelated to the real 
issues of the election. It is but one of 
many and illustrations of the 
same fact. Few important elections are 
now decided without the open charge by 
the defeated party that the result was de- 
termined by ‘* boodle.” That is to say, 
that the result is not an indication of 
public opinion, but of private swindling. 
It is possible to sympathize with the 
Irishman who avenges what he feels to 
be an insult to his race and kindred by 
voting against a candidate whom he be- 
lieves to be their traducer. But when 
elections are decided by boodle, they have 
become games of the same moral dignity 
with those that are played at Homburg 
and Monaco. 

So long as it may be truly said that 
a Senatorship or a Governorship is sold 
for money, the theory that elections rep- 
resent the will of the people is an amusing 
fancy of the Reverend John Jasper. 


various 


THE other day a row of trees planted 
by Alexander Hamilton were offered for 
sale, and were bought by Mr. O. B. Pot- 
ter, a man of public spirit, who, although 
he hardly sympathizes with the political 
views of the Federalist leader, cherishes 
a patriotic respect for the memory of a 


great American statesman. It was a 
touching bit of sentiment, and of a kind 
that is not common among us. Mr. Pot- 
ter will perhaps reserve a little ground 
about the trees for a seat or two, and may 
even contemplate ultimately a bust or 
statue of Hamilton in a grove of medita- 
tion within sight of Weehawken, across 
the Hudson River. Trees, associated with 
famous men, are beautiful memorials. 
The winds sigh in their foliage, birds 
sing in their boughs, their shade solicits 
the traveller, and nature renews their 
charm with every year. E 

Wordsworth had a sensitive feeling 
for this sylvan association, and often 
celebrates it. In the grounds of his 
friend Sir George Beaumont he placed 
the inscription beginning: 
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“The embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine 
Will not unwillingly their place resign, 
If but the cedar thrive that near them stands, 
Planted by Beaumont’s and by Wordsworth’s 
hands.” 


And for a stone on his own grounds of 
Rydal Mount the poet wrote-—and the 
strain was like a rippling brook— 
“In these fair vales hath many a tree 
At Wordsworth’s suit been spared; 
And from the builder’s hand this stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 
Was rescued by the bard. 
So let it rest; and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him 
As one of the departed.” 


So under Hamilton’s trees the musing 
citizen may pace, and like the village 
maiden at her wheel, revolve the sad 
vicissitude of things. 

But, as Sir Boyle Roche might have 
said, if the Hamilton trees had been 
houses overtaken by the city, their fate 
would be different. One historic build- 
ing, indeed, remains, and thus far defies 
the encroaching town. This is Fraunce’s 
tavern, at the corner of Broad and Pearl 
streets, in which Washington took leave 
of his officers. It has the further interest 
that from its windows the guests gazed 
upon the procession that escorted Wash- 
ington from Franklin Square through 
Pearl Street to Broad, and up Broad to 
Wall, to be inaugurated President. The 
old building is called Washington’s head- 
quarters, and externally is little changed 
from the time when, ‘‘with a heart full 
of love and gratitude,” the commander- 
in-chief lifted his glass and drank to his 
comrades. 

Such buildings, however, are few in 
the city, and the city consequently loses 
the charm which is so constant in the 
great cities of Europe. One reason for 
the paucity, however, does not accuse our 
sentiment. The noted buildings were 
frequently of wood, and in themselves 
more perishable. The historic sense, too, 
was wanting in the people. Hereafter 
buildings of a real interest are more likely 
to be retained, both because of their more 
permanent material and of a finer nation- 
al consciousness. In Washington, for in- 
stance, whatever provision may be made 
for the residence of the President, the 
White House would hardly be removed 
to make room for another official man- 
sion upon its site. The loss of such 
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buildings is, indeed, a sentimental loss, 
but despite the disrepute of the word, it 
is the name of the deepest human emo. 
tions. It is a sentiment only which 
would be gratified by seeing the house in 
which John Jay was born, or Washing- 
ton Irving. But what takes us to Rome? 
What is the spell of Venice, where 
“Silent rows the songless gondolier” ? 


of Salamis? of Marathon? Long ago, in 
the golden days of the lecture lyceum, Ik 
Marvel read a delightful essay on the uses 
of beauty. Even Jeremy Bentham would 
agree that real estate does not depreciate 
in a region hallowed by sentiment, and 
that life is richer where, while the sense 
of comfort is placated, the imagination is 
pleased. Emerson says that nobody owns 
the landscape. But every land-owner 
knows that a beautiful and noble prospect 
enhances the value of an estate. The 
whole city has an interest in the removal 
of Columbia College to its new home, be- 
cause its settlement there will be its per- 
manent foundation on a fitting and beau- 
tiful site, securing to the city always a 
delightful and studious resort, and an 
endless source of the purest intellectual 
association. 

The whole power of association is a sen- 
timent, and, meditating under the trees of 
Hamilton which the thoughtful care of 
Mr. Potter has preserved for us, we are 
now ready for the remark of Dr. John- 
son which the patient reader has been 
awaiting, perhaps the most familiar of 
all his remarks—‘‘ That man is little to 
be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” The doctor 
differed from General Hamilton; he 
thought taxation without representation 
to be no tyranny, and it is doubtful 
whether Hamilton could have converted 
him. But if they could stroll together 
under Hamilton’s trees to-day, contem- 
plating the scene and considering the 
work of a century, perhaps the tough 
old Tory might concede fhat Hamilton 
was not altogether wrong. 


THE attitude of an Easy Chair is one of 


observation. It was the instinct of the 
ancestors of the modern colloquial essay 
that one called his lucubrations the Tat- 
ler, and the other the Spectator. As the 
Yankee rustic is said to have entered the 
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shop of Messrs. Call and Tuttle, and to 
have remarked to the urbane clerk who 
awaited his commands, ‘‘ Well, sir, I have 
ealled, and now I should like to tuttle,” 
those fathers of the gossiping essay ob- 
served and tattled. But there is no fresh- 
er or more vital strain in literature, be- 
cause it is the talk of literary artists of 
vhat they saw. The essays are fine ex- 
amples of what has been called in the 
adjacent Study literary realism. 

If the Freeholder, the close kinsman of 
the Spectator, were observing our politi- 
cal life to-day as he observed that of Eng- 
land, and more especially of London, 
nearly two centuries ago, he would cer 
tainly have remarked a recent illustra- 
tion of the power of public opinion in 
thisneighborhood. The Freeholder made 
the the situation for the first 
George, and may have been suspected of 
some personal interest in the prosperity 
of the Whigs. But it is pleasant to see 
how the times with which he dealt live 
upon his page. Turning his glass upon 
this later day and its events, his conclu- 
sion would be that the great conservative 
force in a modern community, public 
opinion, was never more healthful and 
active than in ours. 

The sudden passage of a law devoting 
part of Central Park to a speedway-—a 
phrase which describes a race-course as 
gently as sample-room describes what our 
plainer parents knew as a grog-shop 
its prompt Executive approval, and the 
immediate action by the municipal park 
authorities, startled and aroused the city 
very much as the arrival of the tea-ships 
in Boston aroused that sensitive and pa- 
triotic town more than a hundred years 
New York is a good-natured com- 
munity, and generally tolerant of public 
official excesses, because of its conscious 
helplessness, and of a public indolence 
which recoils from the labor and cost of 
perpetual conflict. Reversing the usual 
course of war, the city is beleaguered from 
within rather than from without, and 
now and then, pushed a little beyond the 
point of endurance, it tries a turn with 
the enemy, and is generally worsted and 
dispersed. 

But the city is fond of its Park,and pre- 
fers to retain it for the enjoyment of all 
the people; and the law, which proposed 
to sacrifice much of its beauty and con- 
venience to the pleasure of a few, with 
consequences that promised to baffle and 
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annul its original and essential purpose, 
produced a general and active protest, 
and for a few days the scene recalled the 
excitement of Boston hurrying to the 
town meeting, and finally to the tea-ships 
to throw the tea overboard. 

A law passed by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor is presumably 
the act of the people by their freely 
chosen representatives. But this was a 
law which affected chiefly the people 
not of the State, but of the city, and the 
protest was so strong and so universal 


that it was plain the representatives 
misrepresented the people. The press 
thundered against the project; com- 
mittees were organized; subscriptions 


poured in; a great public meeting was 
electrified by eloquent appeals; a com- 
mittee of eminent citizens was appointed 
to proceed to Albany and ask the repeal 
of the law. Simultaneously the Mayor, 
admonished by the impressive demonstra 
tion, called a halt; the park authorities 
reversed their action, and revoked the 
order to proceed with the work. The tea 
should not be landed. But whether it 
shall be thrown overboard, whether the 
law shall be repealed, is still unsettled as 
the Easy Chair is compelled to take down 
its glass. 

But it is a pleasant illustration of pub 
lic opinion correcting the action of its 
own agents, even when that action has 
become invested with the dignity and 
force of law, but correcting it by entirely 
lawful methods. It is a demonstration 
of the spirit of prompt, intelligent, res- 
olute action under law, which is the 
spirit of the history of liberty—the spir- 
it which will not suffer institutions de- 
signed to promote the general welfare to 
obstruct and injure it. The Freeholder 
would see in this little incident the later 
action of the spirit which bowed the Stu- 
arts out of England, and seated William, 
and at Jast the Hanoverians, upon the 
throne. Sam Adams would see in it the 
spirit which maintained English rights 
against English encroachment. Indeed, 
there is a cloud of witnesses who would 
testify to the good work done in prevent- 
ing the depredation upon the Park not 
only in the rescue of a popular pleasure- 
ground from harm, but in proving the 
readiness of intelligent public opinion to 
assert itself. 

This little incident, and the similar 
protest of the same opinion two years ago 
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against the diversion of the Park to the 
purposes of the World’s Fair, are the con- 
clusive proclamation by the intelligent 
public opinion of New York that it means 
to reserve its great pleasure-ground for 
the pleasure of all the people, and not 
to permit it to be misappropriated for a 
hundred projects, which may be perfectly 
proper and desirable in themselves, but 


Gditar’s 


I. 

W* have been accustomed to find in 
the English shepherds, rustics, and 
clowns drawn by Mr. Thomas Hardy 
counterparts of the simple folk depicted 
by Shakespeare. The artist who has 
made the illustrations of the rural scenes 
in Tess of the D'Urbervilles has in one 
picture put the milkmaid on the wrong 
side of the cow. We are sure that this 
could not have been done with the ap- 
proval of Mr. Hardy, and equally sure 
that it was not done with the approval 
of the cow, who in this situation would 
have kicked over the milk-pail; but un- 
fortunately the illustration imparts an 
air of cockneyism to the surrounding 
pages of text, and a slight shade of sus- 
picion arises that we have here a litera- 
ry milkmaid, or at least one created for 
a literary or a moral purpose. This im- 
pression is not lessened by a certain 
quaint and alvost archaic tone which 
was so delightful in the author’s Group 
of Noble Dames. Are Tess and Izz and 
Marion and oid Durbeyfield really of this 
century? Mr. Hardy should know best. 
We are compelled by the author's pre- 
vious performances to hold him to the 
highest standard as a literary artist. In 
none of his former novels has he given 
such exquisite landscapes—they are drawn 
or painted rather than written—such 
scenes of dawn, of night, of lush sum- 
mer, aud of the barren time of frost, such 
absolutely vivid pictures of farm life. 
(There is, it may be said in passing, a 
striking coincidence between the thresh- 
ing-machine incident and that described 
in Garland’s Main Travelled Roads, 
with the balance of fidelity to nature in 
Mr. Garland’s favor.) But there has crept 
into his language a certain scientific jar- 
gon, which effectively meets the require- 
ments of a scientific age, no doubt, but 
has an odd effect—a slight effect of strain, 
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which do not belong to a park. Uncle 
Toby thought that there was room enough 
in the world for the fly and himself. 
There is plenty of room in the city of 
New York for race-tracks, or speedways, 
or fairs without encroaching upon Cen- 
tral Park. This truth has now been 
stated so emphatically that every good 
cause is strengthened. 


Study. 


if not of artificiality. The story is pal- 
pitating with life-—physical life, warm, 
insistent, the original force and impulse 
of nature itself. So obvious is this that 
the reader can fancy the novelist has said 
to himself, ‘‘ We English are accused of 
cowardice in dealing with the relations of 
the sexes, with passion and the primary 
forces of nature; I will show that we un- 
derstand life on this side of the Channel 
as well as they do on the other.” The 
effort, which is entirely successful, has a 
little the air of a tour de force. A pow- 
erful novel, everybody says that, and un- 
utterably tragic and painful. That were 
enough to say did not the author chal- 
lenge a moral estimate by his sub-title— 
‘*A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented.” 
We are little inclined to take it up, for 
Mr. Hardy’s thesis is that we must be 
judged by the will, not by the deed. This 
standard is difficult to apply in human 
affairs, and discussion of it cannot be 
undertaken in a paragraph. The career 
of Tess involves us in an inextricable 
confusion of right and wrong. We as- 
sume that the reader knows her story. 
We accept Mr. Hardy’s representation of 
her; we even understand what he means 
by a purity preserved in what he may call 
conventional sins. Granting all this, we 
must hold Mr. Hardy, and not Tess, to 
blame for her conduct. A character in 
fiction, as soon as it is conceived and ac- 
curately limned for the reader, has riglits. 
Whatever we think of the first misstep 
of Tess in the immaturity of her girlhood, 
her character was afterwards so formed 
by experience and suffering, so enlight- 
ened was she by intelligence and by the 
pure love for her husband, that the acts 
she committed seem impossible. Certain- 
ly her return to the betrayer she loathed 
was not her act, but the wilful compul- 
sion of her creator. And in the last 
moral insensibility to crime, which her 











husband shares with her, the happy pair 
seem walking in a dream, surely not in 
the reality of any sane world we recog- 
nize, 

II. 

Are there any old-fashioned readers 
left aboveground to enjoy a historical ro- 
mance? Or are they all resting in the 
cemetery in which criticism has erected 
head-stones with the names of Walter 
Scott and Dumas and Hugo and Thack- 
eray? Must one seek the protection of 
such a city of the dead in order to read, 
without consciousness of committing a 
literary impropriety, The Deluge, written 
as a sequel to Fire and Sword, by the 
Polish novelist, Henryk Sienkiewicz? The 
story moves in the lurid atmosphere of 
war and slaughter in the years 1654-8, 
when the commonwealth of Poland was 
in death-throes, and the reader must be 
prepared for an amount of vigor and ac- 
tion which sweep away the analytic fan- 
cies of the period. Time he will also 
need, for the romance runs through two 
thick, compactly printed volumes, and he 
must live day after day and night after 
night with the stirring personages in 
these pages, until they will become reali- 
ties of a period, recounted by the Polish 
wizard with marvellous art. So skilful is 
Sienkiewicz that the reader will never 
doubt that these characters once lived, 
and that these incidents, given in such 
detail, are historic verities. The Study 
recall no other historical romance 
that carries with it more perfectly the air 
of verity. This is owing to the care with 
which all the scenes are painted and the 
individuality of the figures. We meet 
again here our inimitable knight of the 
Fire and Sword, Zagloba, and his com- 
rades in prowess; and the old and lovely 
sinner has not lost his‘love of adventure 
or of bragging. We have had much less 
enjoyment in life in company of a better 
man. The novel gives us a picture of a 
land on fire with war, or, to change the 
figure, deluged with enemies, traitors 
having removed the barriers of invasion. 
It is a story of marchings and sieges, of 
burning cities, of battles and annihilating 
partisan encounters, of personal adven- 
ture, which the reader follows with the 
breathless interest of a spectator. And 
through it all runs a golden thread of 
love, pure and sweet, involving the de- 
velopment of character in the fire of ex- 
perience that was an element wanting in 
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the author’s former story. When a critic 
wishes to commend a stirring romance 
without incurring personal responsibili- 
ty, he says that it will please boys. The 
great sweep of this romance in its his- 
toric perspective cannot be measured by a 
boy’s comprehension, but there are many 
who carry into manhood the boy's love 
of action, of vital force, of adventure, of 
deeds done splendidly, of lives offered to 
a cause in a grand manner and without 
self-consciousness, who will be obliged to 
Sienkiewicz for quickening their pulses, 
and giving them once more the thrill of 
primal heroism. They will believe, while 
they are with Sienkiewicz, that there is 
such a thing. 
Ill. 

Of course, in a way, romance has gone 
out of the West. The poor Ute Indian, 
whose name is Co-na-pi-ett, appears on the 
English rolls as Hannibal Hamlin, and 
the wily Too-car can scarcely recognize 
himself as Cyrus Crow. There is no 
longer much illusion in the Southwest 
border stories of William Gillmore Simms, 
whose life has just been written (in the 
‘‘American Men of Letters Series’) by 
William P. Trent, Professor of History in 
the University of the South. The Revo- 
lutionary romances of the Carolinas, of 
Marion and his men, have still a certain 
vitality which is not inherent in the 
poetry of the author, but the name of 
Simms is now chiefly useful as an illus- 
tration of a literary and social. period 
gone by, and in a larger sense of the 
effect of isolation, want of discipline, and 
social surroundings upon a talent that 
might have been a very important one in 
the world. Simms was greater than his 
works. He had force, ambition, courage, 
manliness, immense industry, fecundity, 
and a born capacity for story-telling. His 
efforts were largely frustrated by want of 
training, and by an environment un- 
friendly to his art. Had Simms been 
born now, in an impulsive, generous 
society, which has dropped feudalism and 
slavery, and which sees as an inspiration 
of progress what John Van Buren used 
to call the ‘‘ Northern Lights,” there is 
every reason to believe that he would 
hold a front rank among American nov- 
elists. There never was such another 
demonstration in history of the effect of 
social emancipation upon literature as 
has been furnished by the band of brill- 
iant Southern writers since the war of 
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secession. Professor Trent illustrates this 
in his method of modern research and 
scholarship. His study of Simms is both 
critical and sympathetic, and he makes 
us see the man by pouring upon the insti- 
tutions that both made and marred him 
the illumination of the modern day. In- 
deed, it may be doubted if the value of 
the volume as biography is not over- 
shadowed by its value as a study of the 
limitations that slavery put upon literary 
performance, and by its service as a rec- 
ord of life and manners now become his- 
toric. There was ambition enough to 
produce a Southern literature, but a with- 
ering blight fell upon effort, and even 
those who made it said that Charleston, 
with all its culture, was a graveyard 
of periodicals. Simms lived to see his 
idols shattered, the social fabric around 
him in ruins, stricken by bereavement, 
beggared by war and conflagration, and 
by the non-marketable quality of his old- 
fashioned wares; but he was never more 
heroic or more worthy of love and re- 
spect than in his brave struggles to assist 
others in the days of his extreme calam- 
ity. The story has personal as well as 
general interest, and will be read with 
pleasure, because Professor Trent has set 
it forth with vivacity, in a narrative the 
entertainment of which does not flag, and 
with a lucid and scholarly pen. We ac- 
count it, indeed, considering all its rela- 
tions, and the wholly admirable _ manner 
of its execution, one of the most impor- 
tant biographies of late years, and of 
great historic value. 


oa: 


The first impression made upon the 
reader by Mrs. Humphry Ward's His- 
tory of David Grieve is that of abun- 
dant leisure at the command of the au- 


thor. She has not been in haste. She 
has waited, after drawing off her first ro- 
mance, until her reservoir filled again. 
She has written with unwearying pa- 
tience and tireless elaboration. As a re- 
sult of this care and leisure of mind, her 
work is of firmly knit fibre, woven in a 
style of singular compactness and _ brill- 
iant lustre. This is a commendable exam- 
ple to other story-writers, and the result 
would need only praise if the author had 
not assumed that the reading public has 
as much leisure as she has, and can afford, 
for example, to read half a dozen pages 
in order to get a silhouette of a single fig- 
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ure in a winter landscape. If the author 
hoped to give us the impression of a life 
time in her story, she has succeeded, for 
we can readily believe that we have been 
with David Grieve a hundred years. The 
theme is the evolution of a human soul 
into peace through suffering, and the un 
relenting creator of David spares him no 
calamity. From childhood to the end he 
is ground in every sort of adversity, and 
his companions in it are selected for their 
unpleasantness, for the most part. The 
reader will not, however, object to this 
company, sordid or disreputable as most 
of it is, for he is always conscious of be 
ing in good society, having the refined 
society of the author and of excellent lit- 
erature, and the beauty of nature as a per 
petual chorus and interpreter of the story. 
This power of the author to idealize her 
material gives her high rank as a writer. 
But she has made one hazardous experi- 
ment, and that is in trying to paint a 
character consistently bad—as difficult a 
feat as to make one perfectly good in 
human life. David's sister Louie is per- 
haps the most unremitting, unrelieved fe 
male devil ever created, an imp of self- 
ishnuess and heartlessness from her child- 
hood te her tragic death—so bad, indeed, 
that the Paris episode of un-Puritanic sin 
rather leaves a white mark on her. It is 
a sort of relief to the reader to have her 
go to the devil literally. She can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that 
she was ‘‘ possessed.”” Her millinery in- 
terest in the Roman Catholic Church is 
a bold imagination of the author, and is 
perilously near a humorous conception. 
The Paris episode of David, at the same 
time, is generally regarded as the most 
readable portion of the book, and is, we 
hear, liked by readers who would not tol 
erate such an adventure if described by 
an American novelist. Nor would the 
English public be likely to relish it as 
much if the scene were London. But tlie 
writer has never done anything with a 
lighter hand or more artistic touch than 
the character of Elise Delaunay. It is 
not so new in fiction as Louie, but it is 
much truer. David Grieve is intelligent 
ly named a history—the rambling histo- 
ry of a life produced, so far as we can 
judge, in order to carry the author's eth- 
ical and religious speculations. It has 
not the unity of a novel. That is not 
saying that it has not distinctly drawn 
characters. One of them is Lucy, the 
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shallow little fool whom the author com 
pels David to marry in order to punish 
him and discipline him into acceptance of 
the vague religion of Amiel’s Diary. The 
basis of the book, in fact, as it was of 
Robert Elsmere, seems to be Amiel. <A 
religion is sought, a lasting conception of 
Christianity. 
as being ‘like the unravelling of fine and 
ancient needle-work.” It is a toil, and 
one is obliged to go round by Voltaire, 


This search is represented 


and wade through all the scepticism of 
the eighteenth century and the agnosti- 
cism of the nineteenth, to get at the ** eter- 
And yet Dora 

the simple-minded Dora of this history— 
had this coneeption without the least 
difficulty, and showed the best fruits of 
it in an unselfish life. 
to read David Grieve. 


nal meaning of Jesus.” 


She does not need 


V. 

The old and well-worn adage that 
‘truth is stranger than fiction” receives 
a severe blow in Mr. George Meredith's 
The Tragic Comedians. The romance 
of Helene von Dénniges and Ferdinand 
Lasalle has often been told in the news- 
papers, and the heroine has herself set it 
forth. Indeed, the introduction to this 
volume, by Mr. Clement Shorter, gives 
the story in clear outline, accompanied 
by the portraits of the leading lady and 
gentleman. We are thus seated in front 
of the curtain, fully possessed of the re- 
ality of the persons who are to perform. 
But, when the curtain rises, we straight- 
way Jose all sense of reality, and are in 
the presence of a palpable world of fic- 
tion, an artificial creation of the stage. 
By constantly turning back to the * argu- 
ment,” we are enabled to follow the story, 
but the illusion of reality is gone. This 
is a very considerable achievement, and 
lends a new interest to the somewhat 
wearisome discussion of realism. It has 
been supposed on all sides that the nov- 
elist who could set forth invented char- 
acters and situations with such literary 
verity as to make them seem actual hap- 
penings and human beings had touched 
the height of art. But here comes a mas- 
ter of his craft, and introduces confusion 
into the discussion by transforming real 
and admitted adventures into 
fantastic images and stage spectacles, so 
that we are thrown back into the unwel- 
come notion that fiction is stranger than 
ruth. The necromancei 
LXXXV.—No. 505.—16 


persons 


who accom- 


Vor 
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plishes this, one of the subtlest living stu 
dents of the human heart, effects it by a 
method purely his own. By a certain 
artful collocation of words, he creates an 
atmosphere by which nature is made to 
seem as fantastical as he likes to conceive 


her, and in this strange world his person 


ages, now become phantoms of his pen, 
taking their cue from the author in the 
prompter’s box, hurl epigrams at each 
other, in‘erspersed with dots and dashes 
which the 
It is 
not necessary to inquire whether real peo 
ple in a drawing-room or under the lin 
dens ever talk in this way. The author 
has produced his effect, and no other sort 
of conversation would 

the reader as sufficiently unreal 


represent emotions beyond 


reach of even epigrams to express. 


be accepted by 
for the 
world into which he is introduced. But 
having accepted this situation, in which 
reality becomes fiction, the reader has 
not at all finished with the author. Mr. 
Meredith is profoundly versed in the sub 
tle workings and contradictions of the 
human heart, and his description of the 
mental processes of Alvan (Lasalle) and 
Clotilde (Helene) when they are sepa- 
rated, simply as an abstract study, is one 
of the subtlest, and, on the whole, truest, 
things in modern fiction. The elusive 
coquetry of Clotilde and the masterful 
egoism of Alvan are studied by a master 
hand, done with a delicate firmness that 
commands the reader’s admiration even 
when he is struggling in the meshes of 
the author's wilful diction. 

So impressive are Mr. Meredith's great 
qualities, even in this minor work, that 
it is natural to regret that he does not 
reach a wider audience. The English in 
troduction is of great assistance to the 
reader, but we believe it would pay an 
enterprising publisher to have The Tragic 
Comedians translated. 

VI 

Among the most pleasing occupations 
of our literary times has been the hunt 
for ‘‘local color.” It has been a matter 
of faith. Everybody has believed in it 
as something you could buy, like paint, 
in quantities needed for your palette. It 
has been frankly admitted that local col- 
or is a thing indispensable, especially in 
a novel, and to some extent in an essay 
in biography. Indeed, there is scarcely 
any mixture that is not improved by it. 
This is so well understood that when a 
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writer is about to put his fiction into lim- 
its of time and space, he finds it to his 
advantage to get, either by letter or per 
sonal visitand inspection, some local color 
to make vivid, if not real, the scenery and 
personages of his representation. Very 
often all he needs is certain words or 
phrases, or at most a dialect. There is 
probably more marketable local color in 
a dialect than in any other thing that can 
be acquired. Given a knowledge of the 
prevailing wind, the shape of the hills, the 
attitude of nature in that locality towards 
the residents, and the dialect, a story can 
be made so saturated with local color that 
it would deceive almost anybody—except, 
perhaps, such a person as Hawthorne 
was. We never think, by-the-way, of lo- 
eal color in connection with Hawthorne. 
Apparently he didn’t need to put it on. 
Perhaps he would not have understood 
about it. He might have thought that 
the counterpart of the literary term (lo- 
eal color) applied socially would refer to 
the women who paint; the term has such 
an artificial sound. One has an idea of 
a colored photograph; the local color is 
not a part of the substance, but is im- 
posed. Now, the Study has a notion that 
Hawthorne was not conscious of any ne- 
cessity of giving local color to his crea- 
tions. He wrote of that into which he 
was born, and his creations, even when 
they were in foreign settings, glowed with 
that internal personality which is never 
counterfeited by veneering. 

When Grace King published, some 
years ago, Monsieur Motte, a story of 


creole New Orleans, we had a striking 
example of the unconscious expression 
of the life of a community, without the 
slightest effort on the part of the writer 
to make that life visible by exaggeration 
of peculiarities. There was no question 
here of the truth of dialect or the exter 
nal characterizations of race; the author 
wrote out of her experience; this was a 
life she knew so thoroughly that she was 
not trying to exploit it in telling her 
story. The result, as we know, was as 
perfect a representation of creole condi- 
tions and social life as Hawthorne ever 
made of New England. And the two re- 
sults were produced exactly in the same 
way. Neither author used *‘ local color” 
asavarnish. <A collection of Miss King’s 
more recent stories, entitled Tales of a 
Time and Place, increases this writer's 
reputation as an original force in Amer- 
ican literature. The five stories here- 

‘Bayou L’Ombre,” **Bonne Maman,” 
** Madriléne, or the Festival of the Dead,” 
‘The Christmas Story of a Little Church,” 
and ** In the French Quarter, 1870”—have 
already attracted attention, and this vol- 
ume will emphasize the fact that the 
South here has a born interpreter. *‘ Bay- 
ou L’Ombre” is a picture of the reflex 
action of the late war that can scarcely 
be matched. And for the episode of the 
rising and bacchantic march of the ne 
gresses when first the idea of ‘‘ freedom” 
came to them, that has a dramatic quality 
and a raciness of humanity that our crit 
ics have been accustomed to find only in 
the French masters of fiction. 


Manthly Record of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 12th of April.— 

In Congress the following bills were passed: 
By the House—the Pension Appropriation Bill; the 
Urgent Deficieney Bill, March 11th; the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill, March 21st; a bill to prohibit ab- 
solutely the admission of Chinese into the United 
States, April 4th; a bill removing the duties on 
wool, April 7th. By the Senate—the Pure Food 
Bill, March 9th; the Urgent Deficiency and Military 
Academy Appropriation bills, March 17th; the Ind- 
ian Appropriation Bill, April 6th. 

The Legislature of Texas, on the 22d of Mareh, 
elected Roger Q. Mills to represent that State in 
the United States Senate. 

The State election in Rhode Island, on the 6th of 
April, resulted in favor of the Republicans. D. Rus- 
sell Brown was elected Governor. 

Commercial treaties between the United States 
and France and Spain were completed, March 10th, 
by approval of the governments of the two latter 


countries. The completion of a reciprocity treaty 
with Nicaragua was made public, March 13th, by 
proclamation of the President. A new extradition 
treaty between France and the United States was 
signed at Paris March 25th. The treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain for the arbi- 
tration of the questions involved in the Bering Sea 
dispute was ratified by the United States Senate 
March 80th. 

On the 12th of March 350,000 coal-miners in 
Great Britain stopped work and went on strike, 
which lasted ten days, 

An agreement was completed between Great Brit- 
ain and France, on the 6th of April, prolonging the 
modus vivendi of the Newfoundland fisheries for an- 
other season. 

Anarchist plots were discovered in Paris and 
Madrid, and in the latter city an attempt was made 
on the 4th of April to blow up the Spanish Cortes 
with dynamite. Several arrests were made in both 
places, 
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In Venezuela a revolutionary movement was in- 
wugurated March 15th, with ex-President Joaquin 
Crespo at its head. 

Despatches from Brazil announced that a revolu- 
was in progress in the state of Matto-Grosso, 
ne for its object the overthrow of the present 

vernor. The dissatisfaction in Rio Grande do 

| had partially subsided with the accession of a 

y Governor, but a movement for the formation of 

independent republic was reported as imminent. 
the 2d of April the government of the Argen 
Republic, apprehending a revolt, proclaimed 


entire country in a state of siege 


DISASTERS. 
Varch 11th.—An explosion of fire-damp occurred 
i. colliery near Charleroi, Belgium, killing nearly 
two hundred miners. 
April 1st.—The southern and eastern portions of 


Kansas were swept by destructive storms. Im- 
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mense damage was done to property, and more than 
fifty lives were lost. There were also severe storms 
in Nebraska, Texas, and Illinois, destroying both 
property and lives, 

April 11th.—Destructive Mississippi 
caused much injury, especially in the valley of the 
Tombigbee River. 


were drowned 


floods in 
More than seventy-five persons 


OBITUARY. 

March 16th.— At Alicante, Spain, Edward A. Free 
man, of England, historian, aged sixtv-nine years 

Varch 19th.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Daniel 
Lothrop, publisher, aged sixty-two vears 

March 22d.—In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Da- 
vid Hayes Agnew, physician, aged 
vears, 

March Camden, New Jersey, Walt 
Whitman, poet, aged seventy-three years. 

April 2d.—In London, England, John Murray, 
publisher, aged eighty-four vears 


seventy - four 


26th.—In 


Ciitar’s Drawer. 


UST on the other side 
of Ninth Street, out- 
side of my office win- 
dow, is the stand of 
Old Sue, the “ tug- 
mule” that pulls the 
green car around the 
curve from Main 
Street to Ninth and 
up the hill to Broad. 

Between her and 
the young bow-legged negro that hitches her 
on, drives her up, and fetches her back down 
the hill for the next car there has always exist- 
ed a peculiar friendship. He used to hold long 
conversations with her, generally upbraiding 
her in that complaining tone with opprobrious 
terms the negroes employ, which she used to 
take meekly. At times he petted her with his 
arm around her neck, or teased her, punching 
lier in her ribs, and walking about around her 





quarters, ostentatiously disregardful of 
her switching stump of a tail and up- 
lifted foot, and threatening her with 
all sorts of direful punishment if she 
“jis darred to tetch” him. “ Kick me 
heah, kick me; I jis dyah you to lay 
you’ foot *g’inst me,” he would say, 
standing defiantly against her as she 
appeared about to let flyat him. Then 
he would seize her with a guffaw. Or 
at times, coming down the hill, he 
would haul off and hit her, and “ take 
out” with her at his heels, her long 
furry ears backed, and her mouth wide 
open as if she would tear him to pieces; 
and just as she nearly caught him he 
would come to a stand and wheel 
around, and she would stop dead, and 
then walk on by him as sedately as if 
she were in a harrow. 
of their association she never failed 
him; and she never failed to fling her- 
self on the collar rounding the sharp 
curve at Ninth, and to get the car up the 
difficult turn. 

Last fall, however, the road passed into 
new hands, and the management changed the 
old mules on the line, and put on a lot of new 
and green horses. It happened to be a dreary 
rainy day in November when the first new 
team was put in. They came along about 
three o'clock. Old Sue had been standing out 
in the pouring rain all day with her head 
bowed, and her stubby tail tucked in, and her 
black back dripping. She had never failed 
nor faltered. The tug-boy, in an old rubber 
suit and battered tarpauling hat, had been 
out also, his coat shining with the wet. He 
and Old Sue appeared to mind it astonishingly 
little. The gutters were running brimming 
full, and the cobble-stones were wet and slip- 
pery. The street cars were crowded inside 
and out, the wretched people on the platforms 
vainly trying to shield themselves with um- 


In all the years 
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brellas held sideways. It was late in the af- 
ternoon when I first observed that there was 
trouble at the corner. I thought at first that 
there was an accident, but soon found that it 
was due to a pair of new balking horses in a 
ear. Old Sue was hitched to the tug, and was 
doing her part faithfully; finally she threw 
her weight on the collar, and by sheer strength 
bodily dragged the car, horses and all, around 
the curve and on up the straight track, until 
the horses, finding themselves moving, went 
off with a rush. I saw the tug-boy shake his 
head with pride, and heard him give a whoop 
of triumph. The next car went up all right; 
but the next had a new team, and the same 
thing occurred. The streets were like glass; 
the new horses got to slipping and balking, 
and Old Sue had to drag them up as she did 
before. From this time it went from bad to 
worse; the rain changed to sleet,and the curve 
at Ninth became a stulling-place for every car. 
Finally, just at dark, there was a block there, 
and the cars piled up. I intended to have 
taken a car on my way home, but finding it 
stalled, I stepped into Polk Miller’s drug store, 
just on the corner, to get a cigar and to keep 
warm. I could see through the blurred glass 


of the door the commotion going on just out- 
side, and could hear the shouts of the driver 
and of the tug- boy mingled with the clatter 
of horses’ feet as they reared and jumped, and 
the cracks of the tug-boy’s whip as he called 


to Sue, “Git up, Sue; git up, Sue.” Present- 
ly I heard a sort of shout, and then the tones 
changed, and things got quieter. 

A few minutes afterwards the door slowly 
opened, and the tug-boy came in limping, his 
old hat pushed back on his head, and one leg 
of his wet trousers rolled up to his knee,show- 
ing about four inches of black aslry skin, 
which he leant over and rubbed as he walked. 
His wet face wore a scowl, half pain, half 
anger. “ Mist’ Miller, kin I use yo’ *phone ?” 
he asked, surlily. 

“Yes; there ‘tis.” 

The company had the privilege of using it 
by courtesy. He limped up, and still rubbing 
his leg with one hand, took the ‘phone off the 
hook with the other and put it to his ear. 

“ Hello, central—hello! Please gimme fo’ 
hund’ an’ sebenty-three on three sixt’-fo’— 
fo’ hund’ an’ seben’-three on three sixt’-fo’. 
Hello! Suh? Yes,suh; fo’ hund’ an’ sebent’- 
three on three sixt’-fo’. Street-car stables on 
three sixt’-fo’. Hello! hello! Hello! Dat 
you, street-car stables? Hello! Yes. Who 
dat? Oh! Dat you, Mis’ Mellerdin? Yes, 
suh; yes, suh; Jim; Jim; dis Jim; Jm. 
G-i-m, Jim. Yes, suh: Jim, whar drive Ole 
Sue, at Mis’ Polk Miller’s—Mis’ Polk Miller’ 
drug sto’, Yas, suh; yas,suh. Suh? Yas, 
suh. Oh! Mis’ Mellerdin, kin I get off to- 
night? Suh? Yes,suh. ‘Matter’? Dat ole 
mule—Ole Sue—she done tu’n fool; gone to 
balkin’. I can’t do nuttin ’tall wid her. She 
ain’ got no sense. She oon pullapoun’, Sul? 
Yas, suh. Nor,suh. Yas, suh. Nor, suh; I 
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done try ev’ything. I done whup her mos’ 
to death. She ain’ got no reason. She oon 
do nuttin. She done haul off, an’ leetle mo’ 
knock my brains out; she done kick me right 
‘pon meh laig—‘*pon my right laig.” (He 
stooped over and rubbed it again at the re- 
flection.) “Done bark it allup. Suh? Yas, 
suh. Tell nine o’clock; yas, suh; reckon so; 
‘ll try it leetle longer. Yas, suh; yas, suh. 
Good night—good by !” 

He hung the ‘phone back on the hook, 
stooped and rubbed his leg. “ Thankee, Mist’ 
Miller! Good-night.” 

He limped to the door, and still stooping 
over and rubbing his leg, opened it. As he 
passed out, without turning his head, he said, 
as ifto himself, but to be heard by us, “I wish 
I had a hundred an’ twenty-five dollars. I 
boun’ I’d buy dat durned ole mule, an’ cut her 
doggoned th’oat.”. THomas NELSON PAGE. 


FARMER TOMPKINS AND TIE CYCLOP-EDIA. 


’ showed a book 


A FELLER came out here to-day ’n 
to me; 

One ’at I'd surely oughter have—twelve parts, ’nd 
one was free. 

He said ez how ’twas sure to tell me all I’d wanter 
know, 

*N’ called the thing a Cyclopee—or suthin’ kinder 
so. 

It seemed a purty fine old book—a reg'lar sort o’ 
prize— 

Oytil I ast him questions, when I seen he'd told 
me lies. 


“Tells ev’ything!” says I. 
sir, that’s the best 
Kind of a book I ever seed, but think I'd like a 
test 

Before I buy her. 
volume say 

About the prospects of the comin’ year for oats 
*n’ hay?” : 

I thought he’d flop for laughin’ when I ast the 
feller that. 

*N’ when I ast him “ What’s the joke?” he looked 
almighty flat. 


“That’s good—in fac’, 


Lemme see! What does the 


“Tt don’t prognosticate,” says he. “That ain't 
the pint!” says I 

“What I'm a-astin’ you is will the blame thing 
prophe 

’N’ then he turned the pages quick, ’n’ showed me 
lots o’ stuff 

About Egyptians, and a squib about an Earl named 
Duff. 

But when I 
bugs, 

He said it didn’t, but it had a history of rugs! 


’Nd Tl be derned if that there book he 
would tell so much 

Had anything on any page I'd ever care to touch ; 

’N’ then—haw! haw !—I chucked that pert young 
swindler from the place 

So quick he hadn’t time to take his smile down 
off his face; 

‘Nd after him I threw his bag ’n’ twelve - part 
Cyclopee— 

My great-grandfather’s almanac’s still good enough 
for me! Joun KenpricK BANeGs. 


ast him if it told a cure for tater 


said 
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UNPLEASANTLY 


Miniam: “I can’t bear to look at dudes 


TERRY AND HIS REVERENCE. 
4 cERTAIN Irish village character, noted 
his habitual indolence, immoderate 
indulgence,and ready wit,was once approached 
by the parish priest, who desired a day’s work 
done in his garden. 

“Terry,” said he, “if you work steady for 
me all day and drink nothing, I'll give you a 
glass at six o’clock as well as the pay.” 
returned the other. 
“T know ye’re a man of yer worrud, an’, plase 
the pigs, ll be wan too!” 

He performed the day’s work accordingly, 
and when he went to the kitchen door at sun- 
down, received his pay and a small wine glass, 
which his reverend employer handed him al- 
ready filled with whiskey. 

After tessing off the thimbleful, he held the 
tiny vessel up quizzically and remarked, “ Aw’ 
how do they make them, yer riverence?” 

“Why, they blow them, Terry,” answered 
the unsuspecting cleric. 

“Paix, thin, ver riverence,” 
with a twinkle, “I’m thinkin’ 
blew that was short o’ breath !” 

Aware that he had had the worst of the en- 

ounter, the worthy priest bargained with his 
ne’er-do-weel parishioner for a second day’s 
work, with the stipulation that on this occa- 
sion he should hold an empty tumbler and 
“say when” himself at the pouring out of the 
beverage. 


eer oe 
alike for 


“Done, yer riverence,” 


replied Terry, 
the man that 


DRAWER. 


LIKE 


They are so like human beings.” 


Gradually the decanter grew depleted and 
the goblet full, but no word escaped Terry. 
His reverence paused of his own accord, and 
severely regarding his laborer, remarked, 

“ Don’t you know, Terry, that every drop of 
this is a nail in your coffin ?” 

“ Troth, thin, yer riverence,” 
unabashed one, “ 


responded the 

while ye have the hammer 

in yer han’ ye may as well put in wan or two 

more !” 
A CLEVER MOTTO. 

Ir is not common to find keen and brilliant 
scholarship in men devoted to business pur- 
suits. The occasional examples of this, espe- 
cially when that scholarship flowers into wit, 
are worth neting. A New York gentleman, 
who had retained and cultivated his devotion 
to classical studies, had an intimate friend, 
who was, and maybe is to-day, a rector in New 
Jersey. The clergyman was a great smoker, 
and his friend a few years ago sent him a 
Christmas remembrance of choice tobacco and 
cigars. Accompanying the box was this motto: 


AaBe Sepnua to Bakyexor 


oe yap piréa, 

or, as it might be rapidly read, “ Labe dorema 
tobaccicon, segar phileo.” Englished this be- 
comes the affectionate greeting, “ Accept this 
Bacchic gift, for I love you.” was 
famous for his Greco-Engilish epigrams and 
jokes, but he never made a more delightful 
pun of its class than the one we have cited. 


Porson 
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THE HABIT OF THE HUMORIST 

My friend Smithers is a humorist by pro- 
fession—that is to say, he makes a good living 
out of professed humor. He is a solemn sort 
of person in his general demeanor. It has 
been said of him, by those who know him only 
by sight, that he has a secret sorrow concealed 
somewhere about his person; that the canker 
of care is apparently at work gnawing away 
at his vitals—which accounts, they say, for 
the air of depression he carries about with him 
when he goes before the public. I, who know 
him well, have noticed that this depressed at- 
mospherie quality is not affected. It is habit- 
ual with him, but it must not be attributed to 
any canker, cark, or care. He is not depressed. 
He has no canker. Cark he knows not, and 
care is a word utterly unknown to the bright 
lexicon of his youth. His is a case of sunshine 
confined. His life is a bit of melody printed 
in the guise of a funeral march. He perpetu- 
ally reminds me of a babbling brook running 
through a dark untraversable forest. His 
melancholic is not an internal disorder—it is 
simply an external evidence of something 
which does not exist. To use his own ex- 
pression, “ He is built that way.” 

“Why don’t you brace up,” I said to him a 
few days ago, “and assume an external gayety 
if you have it not?” 

“Why should [?” he replied. “Do you 
Want me to ruin my prospects in life, to pass 
over entirely the question of preserving my 
individuality ?” 

“But your appearance is a bit of deceit. 
You are not an undertaker, but you look like 
one. You look like a funeral director whose 
last friend has died, and given the contract for 
burying him to a rival.” 

“What would you have me look like—a 
ballet dancer, an acrobat, or a snow-shoveller?” 

“No, I wouldn't at all. Make yourself look 
like a humorist.” 

“How?” he asked. “In what respect can 
I change my appearance so as to let the world 
know that I live by jokes alone? Shall I 
write jests on my shirt bosoms, and wear them 
as an accessory to a dress suit? Shall I wear 
trousers that excite the derision of the pub- 
lic? Shall I wear an absurd hat, ridicnlous 
shoes, laughable waistcoats, and gauzy, comi- 
eal conceits in the way of neck-gear? How 
should a humorist appear on the outside, I 
would like to know ?” 

“You are talking foolishly. Of course I 
would not have you appear undignified, but 
you should cultivate an air of gayety, you 
should give the impression that your life is a 
laugh-—you needn’t make an epitaph of your- 
self six days of the week, and come out as an 
obituary on the seventh.” 

“Hold on a minute,” he observed. “I'll 
take that down. It’s good enough to print.” 
Then he noted my remark in the little blank 
book which is his inseparable companion. 
“As I understand you,” he continued, clos- 
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ing the book languidly, and putting it back in 
his pocket, “you want me to go before the 
public disguised as a grin. Shall I show my 
teeth? Is it necessary for me to be a broad 
grin or just an ordinary smile, or is it as a con- 
vulsion of mirth you think I should show my- 
self to of moAXoi 2” 

“You wilfully misunderstand me,” I said. 
“In the first place your countenance is the 
picture of asperity. Your eye is cold, and 
when it fastens upon a proper subject it glit- 
ters. You dress usually in black, your clothes 
are sombre, and i never saw you smile in pub- 
lic but once in my life, and that was when 
somebody threatened to shoot you for using 
his name in a comic poem. You do not do 
yourself justice, my dear fellow.” 

“Ah! I begin to comprehend you. You 
want me to warm my eye over, and envelop 
it with a film when I fasten it upon a fellow- 
occupant of a horse-car, for instance. Then 
you wish me to wear that mild, conciliating 
expression that is so characteristic of the sa- 
tirist, and to do myself absolute justice you 
would have me overcome with terror when I 
am threatened by'a weak-minded maniac who 
carries a Colt’s revolver charged with lead, and 
in addition to all this I must dress like a rain- 
bow. Well, I refuse. I shall under no cir- 
cumstances wear the sign of my profession on 
my sleeve. If I appeared as you wish me to, 
my jests would seem mournful by contrast, 
and for this very reason I intend to maintain 
that air of melancholy reserve that you claim 
is characteristic of me. As I now stand, peo- 
ple say, ‘ How strange it is that one so solemn 
and sad as he can be so exquisitely humor- 
ous! It will be an unhappy day for my lar- 
der, my family, and my inner man when people 
observe, ‘How singular that the jokes of a 
living laugh, of a walking jest, of a palpitant 
bon- mot, are so abominably melancholy! That 
is my platform, and now that you have it, 
don’t talk to me again about making a sand- 
wich man of myself to advertise my business. 
So say no more. It is my treat. What will 
you have—a hair-cut or a quinine pill ?” 

And under the genial influence of the latter, 
I came to see that, after all, my witty though 
funereal-appearing friend might perhaps be in 
the right. 


A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 

Ir was a dainty fair-haired maid of Mil- 
waukee, of some five or six summers, who sat 
beside a little friend relating the advent of a 
new baby in the family. 

“She was borned while your mamma was 
’way down South, wasn’t she?” asked the 
friend. 

' “ Yes,” replied the proud older sister. 

“Well, I tell you, you were very fortunate 
to have her born white down there, becanse 
most of the little babies that are born in the 
South are born b/ack,” was the congratulatory 
response of the wide-eyed friend. 


THE 
We 


We are quite in the electric way. 
boast that we have made electricity our slave, 


but the slave whom we do not 
is our master, And before we know him 
we shall transformed. Mr. Edison pro- 
poses to send us over the country at the rate 
of one hundred miles an hour. This pleases 
us, because we fancy we shall save time, and 
because we are taught that the chief object in 
life is to “ get there” quickly. { We really have 
in idea that it isa gain to annihilate distance, 
forgetting that as a matter of personal expe- 
rience we are already too near most people./ 
But this speed by rail will enable us to live 
,in Philadelphia and do business in New York. 
It will make the city of Chicago two hundred 
niles square. And the bigger Chicago is, the 
more important this world becomes/ This 
pleasing anticipation—that of travelling by 
lightning, and all being huddled together—is 


understand 


ELECTRIC 


WAY. 
nothing to the promised universal illumina- 
tion by a diffused light that shall make mid- 
night as bright as noonday. We shall then 
save all the time there is, and at the age of 
thirty-five have lived the allotted seventy 
years, and long, if not for Gétterdémmerung, at 
least for some world where, by touching a but- 
ton, we can discharge our limbs of electricity 
and take a little repose. {The most restless 
and ambitious of us can lardly conceive of 
Chicago as a desirable future state of exist- 
ence 

Tris, however, is only the external or super- 
ficial view of the subject; at the best.it is only 
symbolical. Mr. Edison is wasting his time 
in objective experiments, while we are in the 
deepest ignorance as to our electric personali- 
ty or our personal electricity. We begin to 
apprehend that we are electric beings, that 
these outward manifestations of a subtle form 
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are only hints of our internal state. Mr. Edi- 
son should turn his attention from physics to 
humanity electrically considered in its social 
condition. We have heard a great deal about 
affinities. We are told that one person is posi- 
tive and another negative, and that represent- 
ing socially opposite poles they should come 
together and make an electric harmony, that 
two positives or two negatives repel each oth- 
er, and if conventionally united end in divorce, 
and soon. We read that such a man is mag- 
netic, meaning that he can poll a great many 
votes; or that such a woman thrilled her 
audience, meaning probably that they were 
in an electric condition to be shocked by her. 
Now this is what we want to find out—to 
know if persons are really magnetic or sympa- 
thetic, and how to tell whether a person is 
positive or negative. In politics we are quite 
at sea. What is the good of sending a man to 
Washington at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour if we are uncertain of his electric state ? 
The ideal House of Representatives ought to 
be pretty nearly balanced—half positive, half 
negative. Some Congresses seem to be made 
up pretty much of negatives. The time for 
the electrician to test the candidate is before 
he is put in nomination, not dump him into 
Congress as we do now, utterly ignorant of 
whether his currents run from his heels to his 
head or from his head to his heels, uncertain, 
indeed, as-to whether he has magnetism to 
run in at all. Nothing could be more un- 
scientific than the process and the result. 

In social life it is infinitely worse. You, an 
electric unmarried yian, enter a room full of 
attractive women. /How are you to know 
who is positive and who is negative, or who 
is a maiden lady in equilibrium, if it be true, 
as scientists affirm, that the genus old maid is 
one in whom the positive currents neutralize 
the negative currents? / Your affinity is per- 
haps the plainest wonrdn in the room. But 
beauty is a juggling sprite, entirely uncon- 
trolled by electricity, and you are quite likely 
to make a mistake. It is absurd the way we 
blunder on in a scientific age. We touch a 
button, and are married. The judge touches 
another button, and we are divorced. If when 
we touched the first button it revealed us both 
negatives, we should start back in horror, for 
it is only before engagement that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative. That is the reason 
that some clergymen refuse to marry a di- 
vorced woman; they see that she has made 
one electric mistake, and fear she will make 
another. It is all very well for the officiating 
clergyman to ask the two intending to com- 
mit matrimony if they have a license from the 
town clerk, if they are of age or have the con- 
sent of parents, and have a million; but the 
vital point is omitted. Are they electric af- 
finities? It should be the duty of the town 
clerk, by a battery, or by some means to be 
discovered by electricians, to find out the gal- 
vanic habit of the parties, their prevailing 
electric condition. Temporarily they may 
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seem to be in harmony, and may deceive 
themselves into the belief that they are at 
opposite poles equidistant from the equator, 
and certain to meet on that imaginary line in 
matrimonial bliss. Dreadful will be the awa 
kening to an insipid life, if they find they both 
have the same sort of currents. It is said that 
women change their minds and their disposi- 
tions, that men are fickle, and that both give 
way after marriage to natural inclinations that 
were suppressed while they were on the good 
behavior that the supposed necessity of get 
ting married imposes. This is so notoriously 
true that it ought to create a public panic. 
But there is hope in the new light. If we 
understand it, persons are born in a certain 
electrical condition, and substantially continue 
in it, however much they may apparently wob- 
ble about under the influence of infirm minds 
and acquired wickedness, There are, of course, 
variations of the compass to be reckoned with, 
and the magnet may occasionally be bewitched 
by near and powerful attracting objects. But, 
on the whole, the magnet remains the same, 
and it is probable that a person’s normal elec- 
tric condition is the thing in him least liable 
to dangerous variation. If this be true, the 
best basis for matrimony is the electric, and 
our social life would have fewer disappoint 
ments if men and women went about labelled 
with their scientifically ascertained electric 
qualities. CuHanLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


ON AN ORATOR. 
NAMELESS YET FAMOUS 
He has no ideas—but success 
Is his extraordinary. 
I think he owes it, more or less, 
To his vocabulary, 
Which knows no mot 
That does not go 
Through fourteen syllables or so; 
And people think if he knows his intent, 
A genius he must be from heaven sent. 


LOOKED SAFER. 

THE following incident occurred some years 
ago, When stage-travelling in the White Moun- 
tain region was more common than now, 

One very dark and cloudy night, one of the 
well-known Jebus was driving his stage, both 
lamps brilliantly lighted, and hearing the gal- 
loping of an approaching horseman he pulled 
up his team to let him pass. In another min- 
ute there was a tremendous collision with his 
leaders, and quickly getting down from his 
box, he found the rider, an Irishman, had rid- 
den squarely in between the leaders, and al! 
three horses were floundering in the mud. 
After a good deal of work the animals were at 
last disentangled, and then the following dia- 
logue took place: 

Driver. “How in thunder came you in 
there? Didn’t you see my lights?” 

Pat. “Faith I did; an’ I thought I'd go 
atween ’em.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


‘a important part played by the railroad 

in American romance, and by the railway 
in the romance of Great Britain, is hardly ap- 
preciated even by the more careful students 
of that particular department of literature. 
Hawthorne, in the “Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” acts as the gentlemanly and obliging 
conductor of an accommodation train on the 
Celestial Railroad which runs—upon trestles 

over the Slongh of Despond, and between 
the Celestial City itself and the City of De- 
struction; Thackeray takes Clive Newcome 
and Ethel, his cousin, from the station in Lon- 
don to the station at Brighton in a first-class 
railway carriage, and Clive enjoys the journey 
so much, particularly the few moments in the 
dark, that he wishes they might travel thus 
together for ever and ever; Charles Reade 
devotes no little space to the incidents which 
occurred in “ A Box Tunnel”; Charles Dickens 
has whole chapters upon the railway employés 
at “Mugby Junction,” from Lamps to the 
Young Person in the Refreshment Room; and 
now comes Mr. Brander Matthews, who dedi- 
cates his new railroad story, entitled Jn the 
Vestibule Limited, to the author of *‘ The Parlor 
Car,” “The Sleeping Car,” and “ The Albany 
Depot ”—Mr. Howells. 

Mr. Matthews is always among the first to 
apply the latest improvements and the latest 
achievements of the century to the purposes 
of fiction; one of his recent tales is told “ By 
Telephone”; he has availed himself in other 
stories of the comforts of the type-writer and 
of the luxury of the flash-light photograph ; 
and he sailed, in this magazine, a few months 
ago, on the swiftest of the record-breaking At- 
lantic liners. Naturally, his transcontinental 
railroad breaker of records possesses every 
convenience of travel; not only buffets and 
bars, but baths and books and bootblacks and 
bishops; to say nothing of a more agreeable 
and a more amusing assortment of passengers 
than the best-regulated American railroads 
habitually supply to their patrons. The talk 
on this particuiar pilgrimage between Albany 
and the Suspension Bridge is as bright as the 
incidents are startling and unusual; and one 
hardly knows which to applaud more, the 
original humor of Miss Marlinspuyk, or the 
manner in which she out-wits and over-reaches 


1 In the Vestibule Limited. A Story. By Branper 
MatTHews. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
50 cents. [Harper's Black and White Series.) New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


the Second Vice-President of the Methuselah 
Life-Insurance Company, who has the misfor- 
tune to occupy a section in an adjoining car. 
Miss Marlinspuyk is not the heroine of this 
excursion, she simply acts as best-woman to 
the bride, who is married in several parishes 
and at the rate of over fifty miles an hour; 
but it is to be hoped that she has a return- 
ticket in her satchel, and that Mr. Matthews 
will bring her back to New York before long, 
with an explanation of her mysterious influ- 
ence over the Philadelphia clergyman who is 
very Broad Chureh and who probably plays 
whist; and with some account of how she 
succeeded in extracting from the pockets of 
the unsuspecting Uncle Corkendale the metal 
vouchers for the bride’s trunks, which were all 
checked through to Denver. The loss of the 
troussean must have spoiled some of the charm 
of this impromptu wedding journey, so far as 
the bride was concerned ; although the groom, 
no doubt, to this day is duly grateful to Miss 
Marlinspuyk, and to Mr. Matthews, for limit- 
ing the trains of his wife’s tailor-made gowns. 


LUCIANUS, usually called Lucian, is a writer 
with whose works the readers of short stories 
during long railway journeys in the present 
day, are not,as arule, familiar. He wasa Greek, 
distinguished for his originality and for his wit, 
and he was born about seventeen hun«_ed and 
seventy-five years ago. He came of poor but 
honest parents; and,as he has told us in a semi- 
autobiographical sketch called “The Dream,” 
he began life as an apprentice to a maternal 
uncle who was a master of the statuary’s art 
in Samosata, Lucian’s native town. Here, af- 
ter a short but unsatisfactory experience with 
the chisel and the hammer, he was “ laid hold 
of” one night—in the Dream in question—by 
two women who dragged him about in a very 
unpleasant way, and who fought for his un- 
divided devotion and attention, at the risk of 
pulling him to pieces in the struggle. The 
one Amazon was the goddess of stone-cutting, 
a lady named Handicraft, who promised to 
make a Pheidias or a Polykleitos ont of him, 
if he would attach himself to her. The second 
lady was Culture, who offered to display be- 
fore him, to begin with, many works and won- 
drous doings of men of old; to report their 
sayings to him; to make him a master, so to 
speak, of all learning; to adorn the soul with- 
in him with many graces, to wit, Self-coutrol, 
Righteousness, Reverence, Gentleness, Equity, 
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Wisdom, Strength, Love of Beauty, Mercy, and 
with a taste for the worthiest pursuits. That 
he accepted the latter invitation goes without 
saying. ‘The world has lost, perhaps, statues 
which might have rivalled the Olympian Ju- 
piter of Pheidias, and the Juno.of Polykleitos, 
but it has gained the twenty-six Dialogues of 
the Gods, which are as enduring as marble or 
brass. 

How far Lucian received from Dame Cult- 
ure —and whether he kept and practised 
them if he did receive them—the qualities of 
Righteousness, Reverence, Genitleness, Equity, 
and Mercy are open questions. According to 
Suidas, who is believed to have lived many 
years later, Lucian was surnamed “ The Blas- 
phemer,” and was torn to pieces by dogs, as a 
punishment for his impiety; although this is 
a statement upon which no reliance can be 
placed. He certainly attacked imposture and 
superstition wherever he found it with the 
strength which Culture as certainly gave him; 
but he does not seem always to have exer- 
cised Culture’s Self-control or Merey, and 
sometimes he seems to have let his sarcasin 

sarry him beyond the limits of justice and 
truth. 

Miss Emily James Smith in the Introduction 
to the recently published volume of Selections 
from Lucian? does not attempt either to con- 
demn or to defend Lucian, or to explain his at- 
titude towards things divine. She shows how 
Lucian, on the one hand, smote the gods of the 
heathen so savagely that his books were con- 
sidered wholesome reading by certain of the 
fathers of the Christian Church in the fourth 
century; and how, on the other hand, he spoke 
so cavalierly of the Christians themselves, 
that Suidas was willing to see him devoured 
by dogs. Lucian was admired by Hume; he 
has been likened to Voltaire because of his 
freedom of speech; he has been likened to 
Rousseau because of his naturalness; and M. 
Renan celebrates him as “the incarnation of 
Sanity in an age of superstition, because he 
rejected Christianity along with every other 
form of the unverifiable, and applied to all re- 
ligious phenomena the touchstone of common- 
sense in a solid thorough-going way.” All of 
which would seem to imply that if Lucian 
were to-day a professor in a theological sem- 
inary, he might lay himself open to censure 
and trial. 

There is, however, no trace of heterodoxy in 
the work here under review. With the ex- 
ception of a dull performance to be found in 
the Bohn Library, there is no other modern 
translation of any of the works of Lucian. 
Miss Smith has entered into the spirit of the 
author, and she expresses the meaning of the 
original idiomatically and with vigor. Her 
selections have been well chosen, and the ne- 


2 Selections from Lucian. Translated by Emity 
James SmitH. 16m, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, 
and Gilt Top, $1 25. New York : Harper and Bro- 
thers. 
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cessary “expurgations and expunctions, that 
the commonwealth of, learning be not damuni- 
fied,” have been made wisely and without 
comment, destroying nothing of the present 
value of the text. 


The Quality of Mercy*? with which, among 
other good things, Culture offered to endow 
Lucian, is the subject of Mr. Howells’s latest 
romance, and it gives its name to the tale. 
The scenes are laid in Hatboro’, Massachusetts, 
familiar to us as the home of Annie Kilburn, 
and of her friend Ralph Putney, and it is very 
pleasant to meet the latter again, with his 
honest conrage, and with his many faults. 
We like him better than we did before; and 
all the better because Mr. Northwick, our new 
acquaintance, calls him “a little wretch.” 

Mr. Northwick, a seemingly prosperous, and 
a highly respected, business man of Boston, is 
detected in fraudulent transactions by the 
president of the insurance company of which 
he is treasurer; and the scene opens at the 
directors’ meeting where Mr. Northwick is de- 
nounced as athief. The story is an every-day 
story in Bostoun—and elsewhere; but it differs 
from the other every-day stories of defalea- 
tion in beginning, instead of in ending, with 
crime and disgrace. The attributes of clem- 
ency aud forbearance, extolled once so elo- 
quently in a court of justice in Venice, by a 
wise young judge from Belmont—not Belmont, 
Massachusetts—are not dead qualities even in 
business circles in Boston, Massachusetts, to- 
day; and they are permitted, in this case, to 
drop like the gentle rain from Heaven upon 
the guilty head of the eminently respectable 
Mr. Northwick beneath. How Mercy is twice 
blest, in blessing those that give it, and in 
blessing him that takes it, and some forty odd 
thousand dollars with if, and skips to Canada; 
Mr. Howells himself must be permitted to 
explain. 

Mr. Howells, it will be noticed, has gone 
again to Shakspere for the title of his book; 
but he overlooks the fact that Shakspere, not 
the newspaper, is responsible for the word 
“skip” as he and Mr. Northwick apply it. 
Titania, long before the days of newspapers, 
told her fairies to “skip”; and it is reported 
that they “skipped.” Mr. Howells was never 
more happy in the keen subtle analysis of 
character which distinguishes him, than in the 
paragraph containing Northwick’s. discussion 
with himself as to whether he shall take his 
own life, stand trial, or “skip”; except when 
Mr. Howells, a page or two earlier, describes 
Mrs. Northwick as “one of those hen-minded 
women, who are so common in all walks of 
life, and who are made up of only one aim at 
a time, and of manifold anxieties at all times.” 
“Hen-minded” is good. Shakspere cannot 
claim it. Hen-minded is Mr. Howells’s own, 

3 The Quality of Mercy. vel. By Win1iiaM 


Dean [loweEtss. Post 8yvo, Cloth. $150, New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


sy poop 


and we thank him for the phrase. It fills a 


long-felt want. Hen-minded women —and 
hen-minded men—we have all known in all 
walks of life; but never before have we been 
able to give them so absolutely apt a name. 


In more than one of his lately collected 
essays Mr. Higginson has put himself on record 
as being heartily opposed to the belief that 
‘‘hen-mindedness” is peculiarly characteristic 
of hens; although he does not use the term, 
and would probably repudiate it as disre- 
spectful to the intellectual capacity of that 
fair majority of mankind of whom he is the 
champion. . 

In his chapter on The Bantam Theory of 
Women—or the “Lilliputian Theory of Wo- 
men,” as he expresses it—he shows that Sap- 
pho has lived for twenty-five centuries ; that 
Jane Austen has been recognized universally 
as the leader of the modern realistic school; 
that the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” cre- 
ated a hero who impressed profoundly the 
reading world of two continents; that Ma- 
demoiselle de Seudéry wrote half the novels 
which bear her brother’s name; that Fanny 
Mendelssolin composed many of the “Songs 
Without Words”; and that even the mother 
and sisters of the Chollie of the present day, 
those devoted women who vainly try to coach 
Chollie through college, have less restricted 
brains than has poor Chollie himself, despite 
the eloquence of the critics who advocate the 
theory that women, mentaily and rationally, 
are dwarfs. Mr. Higginson is willing to ad- 
init that woman has been developed intellect- 
ually later than man; that during the long 
period of physical despotism the more fine- 
ly organized sex was forced to yield to the 
coarser. In this, he says, woman was not to 


blame. But for the woman who sets out to 


prove to her own satisfaction, in this age of 
mental despotism and of intellectual force, 
that her fellow-women,as Carlyle said of his 
fellow-men, are “ mostly fools,’ Mr. Higginson 
shows little of the Quality of Mercy. 

These are but brief and random thoughts 
from the many bright and truthful things Mr. 
Higginson has to say Concerning Ali of Us* in 
the clever little volume of that name. It is 
published uniformly with Mr. Warner’s ex- 
tracts from the Editor’s Drawer, Mr. Curtis’s 
utterances from the Editor’s Easy Chair, and 
Mr. Howells’s remarks from the Editor’s Study 
upon Criticism and Fiction; and even man, 
while he sighs when he thinks that perhaps 
he is an oppressed hen-minded being himself, 


must still recognize the wisdom of many of 


Mr. Higginson’s remarks. 


As Ralph Putney, of Hatboro’, finds in our 
heart a place warmer than ever when Mr. 
Howells tells us that Northwick called him 


* Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas Wentwortu 
Hieetnson. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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names, so when Lord Lorne intimates that 
George IV. hated Palmerston do we turn to 
that statesman with feelings of increased ad- 
miration and respect. To have won the cor- 
dial enmity of the last ef the Georges argues 
certain moral and political qualities, which we 
had hardly supposed her Majesty’s fifth Prime 
Minister to have possessed; although we al- 
Ways recognized his fearlessness and his hon- 
esty, and credited him with keeping his per- 
sonal ambition subservient to his care for the 
welfare of the state. He gave his first thought 
to his country, and his second thought to him- 
self, believing thoroughly in Palmerston, how- 
ever, and looking out wisely fur Palmerston all 
the time. 

The Marquis of Lorne’s monograph on Palm- 
erston,® in the series of “The Prime Minis- 
ters of Queen Victoria,” is a valuable contri- 
bution to the political history of Victoria’s 
reign, and of the reigus of her immediate pre- 
decessors. The author has been permitted to 
consult the private letters, papers, and memo- 
randa of his subject, documents which hitherto 
have never been submitted to the public in- 
spection, and hence the public learns much 
that it could not possibly have known before 
concerning the character of Lord Palmerston 
and of his contemporaries in the British Par- 
liament. Palmerston’s private opinion of some 
of these contemporaries of his is very amusing 
reading to-day. In 1826 he called Lord Liver- 
pool a spoonie, Lord Bathurst an old strumped- 
up Tory, Lord Westmoreland an ignuoramus, 
and the Chancellor, Lord Brougham, an old 
woman; and it is almost to be regretted that 
Lord Lorne did not feel at liberty to quote 
Palmerston’s opinions of some of the men who 
are still living in active political life, and con- 
cerning whom he must have expressed himself 
in an equally forcible and complimentary man- 
ner. How far he could see into the future is 
shown in his prognostication of the career of 
Mr. Gladstone. “He will soon have his own 
way,” said Palmerston once to Lord Salisbury, 
“and when he gets my place we shall have 
strange doings!” 

Lord Lorne has written the most entertain- 
ing book in the series to which it belongs, 
simply because it is not so purely political in its 
methods as are some of the volumes which have 
preceded it. He has seen and known Palmer- 
ston, who died in 1865,when Lord Lorne was an 
undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and he writes with reverence and affection 
for the old statesman. “To show how Lord 
Palmerston did his duty, what he thought was 
his duty, and why he thought the line he took 
should be followed, is the kind of biography he 
himself would have liked best, and this, within 
the limits assigned, is what the author has at- 
tempted.” So writes the author in his Preface. 


5 Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By the Mangquts oF 
Lorne, K.T. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $100. 
_ Queen's Prime Ministers.) New York : Harper and 

rothers. 
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And this has the author succeeded in doing. 
He does not paint Palmerston as a saint or as 
a demi-god, but as a fair and square political 
fighter, who made his way to power when and 
where he could, but always by above-board 
work, and always by expressing in public the 
reasons he gave in private. 

In the final chapter, upon “The Personal 
Characteristics of Palmerston,” are many fresh 
and amusing anecdotes which show the man 
as he was in real life, and as others saw him. 
There are, however,two contemporary portraits, 
not reproduced by Lord Lorne, which are worth 
quoting here in part, as showing how he was 
regarded in youth and in old age by men of very 
different mental calibre, and of very different 
nationality. The first is by James Grant, whose 
“Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords,” published be- 
tween 1830 and 1836 have been quoted more 
than once in these columns, in reviewing the 
lives of the Prime Ministers. At the time of 
the accession of Victoria, he thus described 
Palmerston: “In person he is tall and hand- 
some. His face is round and of a darkish hue. 
His hair is black, and always exhibits proof of 
the skill of the perruquier. His clothes are in 
the extreme of fashion. He is very vain of his 
personal appearance, and is generally supposed 
to devote more of his time in sacrificing to the 
Graces than is consistent with the duties of a 
person who has so much to do with the des- 
tinies of Europe. Hence it is that the Times 
newspaper has fastened on him the sobriquet of 
‘Cupid.’” The other sketch is from the brush 
of Prosper Mérimée, who wrote to his “ Incog- 
nita” a quarter of a century later, “ Lord 
Palmerston has given up his false teeth, which 
changes him very much ; but he has preserved 
his whiskers, and has the air of a gay gorilla!” 


In a useful and interesting book entitled 
Stories from English History for Young Ameri- 
cans,® recently published, we find short chap- 
ters devoted to Sir Robert Peel, to the Duke of 
Wellington, to Earl Russell, to the Earl of 
Derby, and to the other great men who were 
prominent in the making of the English His- 
tory of later years; but the anonymous author, 
strangely enough, does not allude, even in 
passing, to the brilliant subject of Lord Lorne’s 
Memoir. Beginning with the Ancient Bri- 
tons and closing with the present Queen’s 
Jubilee, he covers a vast amount of time, al- 
thongh a small area of space, and it would 
hardly be possible for any chronicler of his- 
torical events to put on record the deeds of all 
the famous Englishmen who ever lived. In 
looking through the seven or eight hundred 
pages of this book, copiously illustrated with 
portraits and views, one cannot help being 
struck with the amount of information it con- 
tains, and with the simple attractive manner 
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in which this information is conveyed to its 
juvenile readers; and one cannot help feeling 
glad for their sakes that more space is devoted 
to the Boy King and to the unfurtunate Mary 
Stuart than to Reform Bills or to Corn Laws. 


QUITE as useful and quite as interesting, in 
their way, as is this condensation of History for 
Little People,are Everybodu’s Pocket Cyclopedia’ 
and Everybody's Writing-Desk Book,’ although 
they are intended for a more mature and more 
thoughtful class of readers. The first con- 
tains a long list of Things Worth Knowing and 
of Things Difficult to Remember, with a com- 
plete Table of Reference, and a copious Index. 
It treats, briefly and succinetly of things his- 
torical, geographical, scientific, commercial, 
physiological, medical, domestic, and literary. 
From it at a glance one can learn, among 
countless other things, the dates of the Chi- 
cago Fire and of the battle of Marathon; the 
area of Venezuela; the approximate mean dis- 
tance of Jupiter from the sun; the time at 
which money at six per cent. doubles itself by 
compound interest; the size and the weight 
and the position of the spleen; the antidotes 
for poisons; the best method for destroying 
red ants in the butler’s pantry ; the mystery of 
the reading of gas-meters; and the pen-names 
of popular authors. It gives, too, such handy 
facts as the origination of the term “ Almighty 
Dollar,” and the age of Harvard University. 
It is published at a small price, and it can be 
carried comfortably in the poke of the fool i’ 
the forest, as well as in the ponch by the side 
of the wisest of men. 

“ Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book,” by Mr. 
Charles Nisbet and Mr. Don Lemon, revised 
and edited by Mr. James Baldwin, seems to 
comprise in an equally handy little volume all 
needful instruction and guidance in all ques- 
tions connected with speaking and writing the 
English language properly and correctly. It 
touches clearly and learnedly upon composi- 
tion, punctuation, pronunciation, and spelling; 
it tells how to write for the press, and how to 
correct what is written for the press; and it has, 
above all, a list of many thousand synonyms 
and antonyms, which make it invaluable as a 
pocket, as well as a desk, companion to all 
those penmen, professional or amateur, who 
cannot carry Roget’s intricate work in their 
vests or their aprons, or who are too busy to 
consult an unabridged thesaurus at their own 
library or study tables. In almost daily use 
by its present reviewer upon the writing-desk 
at which he sits to review it, it is going with 
him very soon in his satchel to help him re- 
view other books in other lands. 
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